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MEETING NEEDS OF he 


SINGERS and VOICE TEACHERS 


A Song of Rare Beauty— 
THE GREEN CATHEDRAL 


By CARL HAHN Price, 60c T 
High Key, G—Range d to g. Low Key, E flat—Range b flat to E flat. 


Volumes That are Outstanding in Many Music Lovers’ — : 
Libraries and Which are "'Standbys'' of Leading 
Voice Teachers— 


FAMOUS SONGS SACRED SONGS | 


Vol. I—SOPRANO Vol. 3—TENOR Vol. I—SOPRANO Vol. 3—TENOR 


Vol. 2—ALTO Vol. 4—BASS Vol. 2—ALTO Vol. 4—BASS 
Edited by W. J. HENDERSON 
Sa gaits pr Mn ea 


Each volume a repertoire of The very best of sacred song lit- 
songs of intrinsic and never-end- ature of the last 2 centuries. 


ing value. . 
.. ORATORIO SONGS | 
SONG CLASSICS £ Vol. I—SOPRANO Vol. 3—TENOR 
Vol. [—SOPRANO Vol. 3—TEN(* Vol. 2—ALTO Vol. 4—BASS, 
Vol. 2—ALTO Vol. 4—BASS Price, $1.50 Each Volume 


Edited by HORATIO PARKER 
Price, $1.50 Each Volume ' 


A Song Favored by Me , Artists— 


| LG@¥e LIFE 
By MANA-ZUCCA . . Price, 60¢ T 


Hid 
High Key, F—Range F t tat Key, D—Range d to D. 
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The series is a grand ensemble of — 
the best Oratorio Songs of the — 
greatest masters from Bach to © 
Sullivan. 


The most notable lyrics in 
man, Italian and French. 


‘ ere: x 


I love life. so I want 
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VOCAL LITERATURE 


What the Vocal Student 
Should Know 
By NICHOLAS DOUTY $1.00 


Out of his immensely suc- 
cessful experiences as a 
eoncert artist, oratorio 
soloist and voice teacher, 
the author offers one of 
the most helpful and 
most practical books ever 


ALGERIAN 
SONG CYCLE 


_ferse by Elizabeth Evelyn Moore 
ic by CHAS. GILBERT SPROSS 


Price, $1.00 \ 4 


ae ties 


A Very Interesting New © acred Song— 
THE MEADO\ 5 OF THE LORD 


By CHAS. WAKEFIELD CAD]? Price, 50c placed within pon e 7 
Key of — as the vocal student. “Daily ae | 
Dozen” exercises for all LOW VOICE J i | 


voices also are given. 


252s se 


-long thecourseof ‘Jor - dans fle 


‘Hons cycle that is for the best 
oem jts since not every singer would 
he voice or technique to present 
~ four songs with an effectiveness 

ng their worth. The accompani- 
also call for ability. As the 
the, cycle indicates, these num- 
breathe the romance, mysticism 
etry of the desert tent-dwellers, — 


~~ 


= f - fer- ing. 5 Para Ls eee 
ae: aa ig Articulation in Singing 
By GEORGE HENSCHEL 
Price, $1.00 
A world-renowned voice 
authority tells, through 
these pages, how to 
achieve perfection in one 
of the most vital phases 
of vocal art. 


Popular With 


Sterling Encore Songs- 
the Best Singer 


A Bazaar Ballad (High)—Klemm.. i 
Crow’s Egg (Med.)—J. B. Wells. . 


Two Remarkable Voice 
Study Works 


Bgg—O (High)—J. B. Wells..... 

Egg—O (Low)—J. B. Wells....... 

Fair Warning (Med.)—J. L. Pease. Se f Neal td R ; , 

Wain Warnings (Mow) de lu; Pease: ciice pera sorceress cietotre Rs Seti as aalare ; ~ Price, $1.50 Pare By FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 
Foolish Questions (Med.)—Deems Taylor............. Sellist cy ass teveraieiere 50 ; : ' Price, $3.00 
George and His Wather (Med.)—T.. Lieurance. 0. 56 0d< ciccae viens octane ok .385 These songs bring out sems 3 i= 
Half an Inch (Med.)—W. J. Hall.........+0. ORR Sateen den 3 Roemer? 5 of tribal, molodicotiat were 

A Home Run (High)—De L. Smith........... sietelelfereiuiclejatanokel o.c1s (ayemistare -40 hidden until discovered and 

TuDoube Lb (LO aH.) Vegi ELall ete Meeker emer Ma neiecke eae 40 harmonized by Thurlow Lieu- 

Jenny Kissed Me, €hieh)—J.. P> Dunt:. ciate ovaries acs ween srce oslo dine .40 T rance, There are nine num- 

King Solomon and King David (Low)—J. IF. Cooke..........eecececes 40 lees apd they re ees 

m ae ee et) y = ae alate eeeistelcte’ ausietevahetalsin:avetevakavetie te: «(al aetaterens 50 T are some interesting facts ment of the singer 
A Little Rock (Low)—J. B. Wells... ss sesseeee seen ese crete eee sage -50 T on American Indian music plained and illustrated. 
Snapshots (Low)—T. Lieurance.........eesccccscecs OF APO AREROIDIER fro 50 given in the preface pages. 


MASTER VOCAL EXERCISES 


By HORATIO CONNELL 
Price, $1.00 


A sensible, practical compilation 0} 
the best and most useful v 
exercises selected from the grea’ 
masters of singing from the 
Italian School to the present. 


Ask for Catalogs Showing Portions of Many Excellent Songs for Teaching and Recital Use ~~ 
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OLEAN 


AMADEUS 
Mozart 


A MOZART FESTIVAL was held at 
sel from May 9th to 17th. There were 
rtormances at the Stadttheater of “Dic 
mberflote,” “Le Nozze di Figaro,” ‘Ent- 
hrung aus dem Serail,”: “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
id “Don Giovanni” in the languages in 
jich they were written, as indicated by 
e titles; masses and motets in leading 
tirehes ; lectures on Mozart in the Univer- 
y.and Konservatorium, with Alfred Ein- 
sin among the speakers; symphony con- 
tis under Felix Weingartner; and motets 
id the “C Major Mass” by the Bach 
1oir. @ » 


THE PIRATE BAND OF GEORGE- 
IWN, TEXAS, took “sweepstakes” in the 
*xas Band Contest held at Temple on May 
st and second. Entered in five events, it 
ok first place in each, with “Poet and 
ant Overture’ as its chief number. 
dur soloists of the group entered the con- 
for their respective instruments, and 
won a “first.” They were Joe McAul- 
clarinetist; Bob Simpson, trumpeter; 
jam Peterman, flutist; and Lonnis Nu- 
, saxophonist. Our congratulations to 
irates! We double these to any simi- 
‘ganization that can equal or beat them. 
o——_—_) 
VEDOVA SCALTRA (The Wily 
” by Wolf-Ferrari had its first per- 
on any stage when presented at 
Opera of Rome on March fifth, 
it had a “most cordial reception.” Its 
lo was adapted by Mario Ghisalberti, 
Goldoni comedy. 
 «@—__________————_ 
ORIAL CARILLON, in honor of 
a B. Duke, is to be installed 
University of Durham, North Car- 
a cost of seventy thousand dollars, 
nsist of forty-eight bells with a 
ight of 63,184 pounds. The largest 
nding low G, will weigh 11,200 
and have a diameter of nearly seven 


2G D 
= LINDSBORG FESTIVAL (Kan- 
ebrated this year its Golden Jubilee 
rmances of Handel’s “Messiah” 
Sunday, Bach’s “St. Matthew’s 
Good Friday, and a repetition 
siah” on Easter Sunday, the last 
one hundred and forty-ninth 
ce of this masterpiece at these 
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AUT BUE RT -O-WIL- 
LIAMS, leading composer 
of Argentina and founder 
of the Conservatory of 
Music of Buenos Aires, 
recently made an extended 
stay in Paris. In honor 
of this visit his “First 
Symphony” was on one of 
the programs of the Con- 
certs Soihan, Mr. Williams 
was born in Buenos Aires, 
November 23, 1862, of an 
er and Spanish mother; and he 
| at the Paris conservatoire. 
ions include three symphonies, 
ems and many other orchestral 
numerous pieces in the smaller 
forms as well as many cho- 
al solos with orchestral ac- 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


ROSA PONSELLE is reported to have 
been chosen to interpret the leading réle in 
Montemezzi’s “La Notte de Zoraima’’ when 
it is given its first performance in America 
in next winter’s season of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, 

C—————— 

THE “SADKO” of Rimsky-Korsakoff had 
its first performance in Italy when recently 
given at the Royal Opera of Rome, with 
Gino Marinuzzi conducting. The scenery 
was prepared by Nicolai Benoit, son of the 
famous Russian painter and stage designer, 
whose sketches were freely consulted for 
the Rome’ production; and the stage director 
was Alexander Sanine, formerly of the Im- 
perial Opera of St. Petersburg, who now 
comes to the Metropolitan as the successor 
of Wilhelm von Wymetal, who recently re- 


signed. a 


Dk JOHN HYA TT 
BREWER completed, on 
April thirtieth, fifty years 
of service as organist 
and choir director of the 
Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of Brook- 


lyn. Born in Brooklyn, 
January 18, 1856, of 
Scotch-Irish parents, he 


started at eight as a boy 

soprano in St. John’s Dr. Jonn Hyatt 
Episcopal Church and his BREWER 
entire musical education was acquired in 
America. He has had notable success also 
as both conductor and composer. Playing 
the organ, a healthful exercise? It must 
be so, as, since the New Year, four of our 
major organists have celebrated their half 
century of service at the king of instru- 


ments. G > 


EUGENE YSAYE, one of the the world’s 
greatest of violinists and formerly conduc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
and of the Cincinnati May Festival, died at 
his home in Brussels, Belgium, on May 
twelfth. He not only possessed a con: 
summate technique but also was a very color- 
ful interpreter. His opera, “Peter the 
Miner,” had its world premiére at Liége, 
Belgium, on March 4th, at which time 
Queen Elizabeth, who had inspired the com- 
pletion of the work, arranged that the then 
ill composer might hear the performance 
by radio. ‘ 


THE TEACHERS’ LICENSE BILL, 
which had been for |some months before the 
legislature of California, was “tabled” in 
the Vocational Committee of that body in 
the first week of April. 

<¢ ——_—_—_—_ 9» 

SERGE KOUSSEVITSKY has received 
from the president of the Republic of Fin- 
land the rarely bestowed decoration of the 
Commander of the Order of the White 
Cross, in recognition of the conductor’s en- 
thusiasm for Finnish music and especially 
that of Jean Sibelius. 

<¢—_—_____—__ > 

“THE MARRIAGE OF AUDE,” an_op- 
era by the young American composer, Ber- 
nard Rogers, had its first performance on 
any stage when presented at_the Eastman 
Theater of Rochester, New York, on the 
evening of May twenty-second. 


DAME NELLIE MELBA left an estate 
of about one million dollars, a sum far_be- 
low her wealth before the World War. 
After gifts, provided by her will, to old 
friends, and her largest bequest of forty 
thousand dollars to Albert Street Conser- 
vatory of Music, Melbourne, the rest of the 
estate goes to her son, George Armstrong, 
his wife, and their daughter Pamela, the 
diva having left about seventy thousand dol- 
lars worth of jewels, including most of the 
gifts from European royalties, to this grand- 
daughter. 

“<¢ ——___—_————__ 

A MANUSCRIPT SCORE of Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro’ is reported to have 
been discovered in the library of Prince 
Fiistenberg at Donaueschingen. .In this is 
a hitherto unknown cavatina for Marceilina. 

¢ D 

THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
of Berlin is to receive an annual subsidy of 
one hundred and twenty thousand marks, 
by a recent action of the eich stae: 

O——————— . 


“DIE MEISTERSINGER” of Wagner, 
sung in Italian of course, as “I Maestri 
Cantori,’’ was the work chosen to close the 
season of the Royal Opera Bes of Turin. 

¢ le 


BACH’S “ST. MAT- 
THEW PASSION” had a 
memorable interpretation 


when given in Philadelphia 
on the 13th, 14th, and 16th 
of March. The choral body 
consisted of the Mendels- 
sohn Club (two hundred 
and fifty voices), the Boys 
Choir of Girard College 
(one hundred voices) and 
the Choral Art Society 
(sixty-five professional 
singers), with Jeannette Vreeland. Kathryn 
Meisle, Richard Crooks, Nelson Eddy and 
Fred Patton as soloists, and Chandler Gold- 
thwaite at the organ. Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
gave an inspired reading as conductor. 
<¢——____—_—__> 


HISTORIC LA SCALA of Milan has had 
a complete performance of the “Nibelungen 
Ring” with Ettore Panizza conducting. 
D 


Qe 
CLAUDE DEBUSSY is to have two me- 
morials erected by the French Government: 
one will be at his birth place in St. Ger- 
maine, a Paris suburb; and the other will 
be in the edge of th= Bois de Boulogne, the 
largest public park of the French capital. 


“(  ) 

HAYDN’S SKULL is reported to be the 
cause of a heated contest for its possession. 
For years it has been in Vienna in the care 
of the Society of the Friends of Music, while 
his headless remains lie in a grave on the 
Esterhazy estate at Eisenstadt. Shortly 
after the burial of the master, his head was 
stolen from the grave, at the instigation of 
an unprincipled prison warden, Johann 
Peter, a student of human skulls. 


-<§ ——_—______—_-» 

A MUSICAL COLONY has been estab- 
lished at Roquebrune, France, where grad- 
uate Fellows of the department of musical 
composition of the American Academy in 
Rome may reside for a year without cost, 
to devote themselves to composition and 
thus further a career. It is sponsored ‘by 
the Anabel Taylor Foundation endowed by 
Myron C, Taylor in honor of his wife. 


Katuryn MEISLE 


“% MUSIC, THE AGELESS ART % 


Assistant Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 
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HUGO WOLF has had a monument 
erected to his memory by the Schubertbund, 
a leading choral organization of Vienna, 
which was unveiled on March the 13th, the 
seventy-first anniversary of the composer’s 
birth. “Something charming and romantic” 
in a Schubert society thus honoring Wolf: 
tather like a recognition of Wolf as the 
Schubert of his time. 

<~¢——____________» . 

THE SCOTCH love their Bach. At mid- 
March the “B Minor Mass” was performed 
at a Reid Concert in Edinburgh; and the 
Bach Society of the same city gave a pro- 
gram on the 28th. The “St. Matthew’s Pas- 
sion” was given on the 31st by the Oratorio 
Choir of Aberdeen. Then Glasgow can boast 
its two groups sponsoring the works of the 
Great Cantor: the Bach Cantata Choir of 
the Scottish National Academy of Music 
gave a program of four cantatas on the 
27th; and the Bach Society zave, also in 
March, a program of instrumental music to 
which it is devoted. 

; CC 

CESAR FRANCK’S long-forgotten ora- 
torio, “Ruth,” is reported to have been en- 
thusiastically received when recently per- 
formed by the Domchor of Strasburg. When 
first heard at the Paris Conservatoire in 
1846, it was a dismal failure. 


(eee = A 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR, now seventy- 
three years young, has dedicated a nursery 
suite to the little British princesses, Mar- 
garet Rose and Elizabeth, and their mother 
the Duchess of York. For orchestra, it con- 
sists of seven numbers associated with child- 
hood: Aubade, Serious Doll, Busy-less, Sad 
Doll, The Wagon, Merry Doll and Dreams. 
ie 
SIR HAMILTON HARTY, the eminent 
Irish musician and conductor who leads the 
famous Hallé Orchestra of Manchester, Eng- 
land, will make his American début when he 
begins on July 14th a week’s engagement 
with the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra. Walter 
Damrosch, Arthur Rodzinski, Alfred Hertz 
and Pierre Monteux are other conductors 
of the series. 


eT 
THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC OR- 

CHESTRA, with Wilhelm Furtwangler con- 
ducting, recently returned from a very suc- 
cessful three weeks’ tour of England, Bel- 
gium and Holland. 

O_o ey 
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BREASTPLATE,” by the 
eminent English compos- 
er, Arnold Bax, had _ its 
first performance on this 
side of the Atlantic when 
on April 7th it was given 
by the Toronto Conserva- 
tory Choir, at the closing 
concert of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, with 
Dr. Ernest MacMillan 
leading. On the same pro- 
gram the orchestra, augmented by thirty-five 
instrumentalists of the Police Band and the 
band of the Toronto Transportation Com- 
pany, played César Franck’s “Symphony in 
D Minor” and Tschaikowsky’s “1812” Over- 
ture, under the baton of its regular conduc- 
tor, Luigi von Kunits. 

(Continued on page 528) 
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Success in Music is easy—it 
is merely the adding each 
week, each month, a little 
more knowledge, a little more 
skill through properly direct- 
ed study and training. Thou- 
sands of good musicians are 
standing still—are “in a rut” 
—because they have gone as 
far as their training in music 
will permit. 

Is this your case? If so, then 
the solution is a simple and 
easy one. More money, great- 
er recognition, higher posi- 
tions are ready and waiting 
for you, just as soon as you 
are ready for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 

For 28 years this great Musical 
Organization has been helping am- 
bitious musicians help themselves. 
Thousands of letters from enthusi- 
astic students and graduates testify 
to the great value and profit of our 
musical training. 

In your spare time, right in your 
own home, and at a trifling cost, 
you can gain a musical training 
that will be the best and most 
profitable investment you have 
ever made. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 
“AND SAMPLE LESSONS 
—FREE 
If you are really ambitious to suc- 
ceed in music; if you have faith in 
yourself, by all means clip the cou- 
pon and send it back. We will send 
you full details of our wonderful 
Home-Study Method of musical 
training, and also a number of 
sample lessons from the course 

checked. Send today. 


University Extension Conservatory 


_ Department 21 
Langley Ave. & 41st Street 
Chicago 


University Extension Conservatory 


Department 21 


Langley, Ave. & 41st Street 


Please send me free and without any 
obligation full details of your remark- 
able Home Study Method, and also 
sample lessons from the course I have 
checked, 


Chicago 
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FOR THE PIANIST 


Piano Pieces 

Modern Piano Pieces. 
Light Piano Pieces 
Recital Piano Pieces 
Concert Piano Pieces (Paper) 
Piano Duets 

Dance Music 

Schubert at Home 
Tschaikowsky at Home 
Chopin at Home... 
Grieg at Home 


FOR THE VIOLINIST 


Violin Pieces 

Modern Violin Pieces 
Light Violin Pieces 
Violinist’s Book of Songs 
Concert Violin Solos 


Operatic Violin Pieces 
Encyclopedia of the Violin 


D. APPLETON AND CO. 


WRITE US TO-DAY FOR THIS 
ILLUSTRATED “WHOLE WORLD” CATALOG 


Recently issued, this booklet will be of in- 
finite service to you in the selection of music 
One of the most attractive cata- 
music for 
piano, voice, violin, organ and other instru- 
and de- 
scribed, together with its complete contents. 
If you are a teacher, student or lover of 
music, be sure to write us to-day—a postcard 
(Not sent to Canada or European 
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THIS NEW FREE CATALOG CONTAINS 
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FOR THE OPERA LOVER 


Grand Opera at Home 
Light Opera at Home 
Modern Opera Selections 
Gilbert & Sullivan at Home 


Ballads Whole World Sings 
Love Songs Whole World Sings.. 
Songs Whole World Sings 

Songs of the Sunny South 

Sacred Music 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Children’s Piano Pieces 
Children’s Songs 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


Standard Organ Pieces (Paper) 
Standard Organ Pieces (Cloth).. 
Saxophone Pieces 

American Home Music Album 


For Sale at all Music Stores (except in Canada) or sent direct on receipt 
of marked prices. 


35 W. 32d St., New York 


| SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, inter- 
ested in aiding dependent artist children of 
rural section, needs four scholarships. Will 
you help the country girl or boy to a music 
profession? “Rural School,” R. L., care of 
ETUDE. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
mall Monthly Payments. 
Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; transposed, arranged 
and copied. Special songs and sketches writ- 
ten, Alexander Seymour, 6 W. 128tb Street, 
New York City. 


EVANGELISTIC PIANO-PLAYING. 
Practical home-study course $3. Tom Ellis, 
Publisher, Cedar Grove, North Carolina. 


SONG WRITERS—We compose music, ar- 
range, write lyric, publish. Revise your song 
at small cost. Write us today. Fidelity 
Studios, 431 8S. Wabash, Chicago, 


And now— 


An easy piano version of one 
of America’s favorite songs— 


Andante con moto d:sg ma rubato 
a tempo 


psempre poco rit.. 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your words— 
Melodies harmonized—Manuscripts corrected 
and prepared for publication. R. M. Stults, 
composer ‘Sweetest Story Ever Told’ and 
600 other works. Address Ridley Park, Pa. 


TEACHERS—tThere is absolutely no ex- 
ecuse for a small class. Write for informa- 
tion of how others haye secured from ten to 
forty extra pupils. Associated Studios, Med- 
ford, Oregon. 


LOANS TO HEIRS on their share in undi- 
vided estates and trust funds. Estates col- 
lected anywhere. Defaulted bonds purchased. 
Chatham Discount Company, 170 Broadway, 
New York. 
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“BREAKS HOT-CHORUS SHEETS” each 
month on 4 latest hits for piano, violin, 
trumpet, sax, clarinet. List mailed. Popular 
Hits Club, Box 116, Norwich, Conn. 


PLAYER ROLL TRICKS EXPOSED in 
QRS Artist’s Collection Modernistie Piano 
Solos $2.00; Key to Ultra-Modern Harmony 
$1.50, Home Study Courses: Evangelistic, 
Modern Popular Piano Playing (player rolls 


optional) ; Creative Harmony-Improvising (all 
“lead”’ instruments) ; Band-Orehestra Ar- 
ranging; Special Courses for Teachers. En- 


dorsed by radio artists, leaders, professionals, 
Sample lessons on request. State course and 
instrument. Spark’s School Nor- 
wich, Connecticut. 
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PROMISING WORKS TO MEET NEEDS OF VARIOUS MUSIC ACTIVITIES 


Short Pieces in All Keys 
For the Piano 


By Frederick A. Williams 


TTRACTIVE material for acquainting advanced second 
grade or early third grade pupils with various tonali- 


ties. As can be expected from the composer, these study 
pieces are in a melodic vein. Each piece introduces some 
desirable technical phase, and to stress this feature as well 
as to prepare the pupil, a short appropriate scale and 
arpeggio passage precedes each piece. 


Price, $1.25 


Best-Loved Themes 
From the Great Masters 


Classic and Modern 
Inspirations in Playable 


Transcriptions for the Piano 


(Grades Two and Three) 


HE merits of this album of 26 piano numbers 
warrant enthusiasm. Here are particularly 
happy arrangements of musical creations which 
every one wants to play and which, through 
this collection, are brought within reach of 
those whose pianistic attainments are quite 
modest. They really draw aside the curtain 
of difficulties which have kept many from the 
pleasure of rendering such beautiful music as 


Piano Pathways 


By Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
A Series of Carefully 
Outlined Lessons 
For the Teaching of 
Piano in Classes 


A Day in Venice 


(Venezia) 
Suite by Ethelbert Nevin 


Arranged for Violin, ‘Cello and Piano 


HIS is perhaps the most logical and most 
practical book for any piano teacher’s first 
endeavors in class instruction. Everything 
is so carefully explained in conversational 
notes that the teacher has no difficulty in 
guiding a group of piano beginners through 


enhanced. 


THE repertoire of the instrumental trio is enriched by 

these arrangements of the four beautiful tone poems 
which have made this suite world-famous for piano solo 
as well as for other forms in which it is published. Music 
lovers hearing a trio render these numbers with thought 
and musicianship will find their much-loved qualities richly 


these numbers represent. 


Price, $1.00 


the attractive material used to acquaint them 
with the fundamentals of music making. 


Price, $1.00 


THE 
HARMONICA SOLOIST 


Compiled and Arranged by 
Fred Sonnen 


Standard and Classical Compositions 
For Chromatic Harmonica and for 
Regular Harmonica 
With Piano Accompaniment 


Also Includes Instruction for Both Harmonicas 


MAeNY active music workers who, either through 
school or community undertakings seek to interest 
the American youth in music, have made use of the 
harmonica. It is amazing the music that may be 
rendered and it is surprising the-ease with which one 
may become adept at playing it. This album gives 20 
selections for the regular harmonica and 25 selections 
for the chromatic harmonica, each having indicated the 
breathing and air hole to be used on each note. The 
melodies are from folk song, classic and operatic 
sources, 


Price, 50 cents 


Price, $2.00 


Young American Album 


For the Piano 


(Sequel to the Successful 
“Boy's Own Book” for Piano) 


co many boy students just “ate up” pieces in 

“Boy’s Own Book” that it was absolutely 
necessary to search around for another lot of 
pieces to meet the demand for a similar col- 
lection. “Young American Album’’ provides 
this collection and it contains 19 mighty good 
pieces for lads just completing the second 
grade or in the first steps of the thirdegrade 
Only such pieces that have a strong appeal to 
the boy’s imagination or moods have been in- 
cluded. 


Price, 75 cents 


Twelve Tuneful 
Talking Songs 
By Clay Smith 


Encore Songs or 
Musical Recitations 
With Piano Accompaniment 


HIS book, completed just be- 

fore Clay Smith’s passing, rep- 
resents his final effort to preserve 
the best of the musical recitations 
or pianologs created by him which 
met with such great success in 
professional use. The two previ- L 


A Visit to Grandpa’s Farm 
Seven Boyhood Scenes for the Piano 


By Mathilde Bilbro 


VEN though a boy never has been near the country, 

he is sure to enjoy these reminiscences in musical 
form of the little fellow who did have the opportunity 
to scamper about so freely far from the crowded ways 
of life. These grade about 1 and 1%. Each of these 
delighting numbers is accompanied by text and an 
illustration. 

Price, 75 cents 


The Class 
Violin 
Instructor 
By 
Ann Hathaway — 


and 
Herbert Butler 


IOLIN class instruction 


made a safe, simple and prac 
tical procedure with this book 


ously published books -which have 
proved so successful are ‘‘Favorite 


It is especially adapted for use 
by any average equipped teacher: 
of the violin even though withou’ 


Musical Readings and _ Piano- 
logues of Coyla May Spring” and 
“Popular Pianologues from the 
Repertoire of Coyla May Spring,” 
each of which is priced at $1.00. 


Price, $1.25 


Sacred and Secular 
Duet Book 


For All Voices 


HIS is a very useful album for 


Student’s 


Manual 


previous experience with groups ' 
of beginners. Employs from the — 
start tunes that young beginners 


First Cello Album 


THIS album gives 19 easy-to- 

play ’cello numbers with piano 
accompaniment, Although easy, 
they are such attractive, melodic 
and rhythmic gems as to prove 
satisfying also as encores when 
rendered with artistic finish by 
concert players, 


Price, $1.00 


Of Modulation 


By Preston Ware Orem, 
Mus. Doc. 


goss like a pleasant chat’ with 
an interesting musical person- 
ality who knows how to give 
you, clearly, the basic secrets for 
moving comfortably from one key 
to another. Indispensable  in- 
formation for the church organist, 


Price, 40 cents 


every singer to possess. It not 
only offers excellent program ma- = Stl 
terial for use with fellow-singers, 
but also very enjoyable vocal 
recreation material when singers 
get together. There are 20 num- 
bers and in these are included 
satisfying numbers for practically 
every combination of two voices. 


Price, $1.25 
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THEODORE Presser Co. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Everything in Music Publications — World's Largest Stock of Music of all Publishers 
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know vocally, thus giving the 
most direct and enjoyable ap-— 
proach. 5 
- Student's Book—75 cents — 
Teacher’s Manual*-$1.00 
(Includes Piano Accompani- — 
ments) 


SOUSA ALBUM — 


For the Piano 


THs is a new compilation 0 

the famous March King’s | 
pealing compositions. It ¢ 
tains a dozen and one of his Best, 
including “Stars and psa ; 
ever,” “El Capitan,’ “The ‘ 
monica Wizard,” “Bride Elect,” 


et cetera, \ i 
Price, $1.25:20 uum 


HomacE To A Poget-MusiIcIAN 


A recent public demonstration in Barcelona, before the statue of José Anselmo Clavé—musician, poet, dreamer and statesman. As the inspira- 
tion of the movement which led to the new Republic, he has been called “The George Washington of Spain.” 


Did Ghis Musician Remake Spain? 


N April, 1929, Tues Erupe Music Macazinz issued 

a Spanish number devoted to the music of the 

Iberian peninsula. We had recently returned, 
brim full with enthusiasm, from a fascinating visit to 
Spain, the most varied of all European countries. At 
that time everyone, royalist or republican, in that land 
of romance, seemed to have an underlying conscious- 
ness of the ominous impending end of a great drama, 
dealing with one of the most ancient and powerful 
dynasties in history. | 

Once when we were in Seville we went at twilight 
to a festival in a patio of an edifice built to resemble an 
old Spanish farmhouse. The aristocracy of the ancient 
city came clad in the traditional costumes of the past. 
Gorgeous fans, a rainbow of flashing shawls, exquisite 
high combs, flowing flags, picturesque raiment in all 
colors, and the sparkling jet in the eyes of hundreds of 
Spanish beauties, all these made the scene a thing for 
the brush of Goya. Ona platform at one side a group 
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of Spanish peasant boys were dancing, not to music but 
merely to the percussive rhythm of castanets, an exhi- 
bition frequently seen in Spain. In the courtyard were 
a number of old Spanish women in Andalusian cos- 
tumes, frying a kind of cruller over charcoal fires. This 
delectable pastry, when dipped in chocolate sauce, is a 
great national delicacy. Peasant boys and girls played 
about among the feathery pepper trees. Suddenly a 
hush came upon the crowd and the children stood at 
attention, then burst out shouting, ‘Viva el Rey! 
Viva el Rey!” 

Through a long and multi-colored lane walked 
Alphonso XIII, followed by his queen and their 
daughters. 

“Viva el Rey!” echoed the crowd. 

The King, scion of a score of the vanishing royal 
families of Europe, merely stood in the center of the 
group and smiled his recognition to his subjects. Here 
was an intense and picturesque scene never to be 
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enacted again. Behind the enchanting smile of the 
monarch was a drama of centuries. Alphonso XIII 
knew, but he was playing his part. 

Altogether, the kingship of Alphonso was for the 
most part a joyless reign. Fate lashed his family with 
a mysterious disease, beset his ways with assassins 
and shook the throne of his childhood by war. We 
took his last colonial possessions, to leaven our national 
debt. Yet, Americans are cordially welcomed every- 
where in Spain. He was born to a kingdom with a 
marvelous cultural background, which had _ been 
brought down toa level where there was a percentage 
of popular illiteracy that was appalling. Then, too, 
the proud, inductile, aristocratic few held virtually all 
the wealth. Naturally the tragic specter of revolution 
shadowed Alphonso everywhere. 

It would be hard to imagine a more admired per- 
sonality. Most of the Spanish people were intensely 
proud of their king. Yet the downfall of the kingdom 
was inevitable. It was whispered everywhere. In 
the back of every Spaniard’s mind was the lurking 
memory of Phillip IJ who in 1563 built the mighty 
palace of the Escorial about twenty-five miles from 
Madrid. This colossal building is so huge that it can 
be compared only with the 


higher consciousness of the public could be elevatedand 
unified. Largely self-educated in music, but with great 
natural talent, he started by writing large numbers of 
songs for the working people. He formed little groups 
at which he played the guitar and by his natural elo 
quence exalted the hearers through his recitations. 
These little groups became singing societies since 
known as orfeos. The first group was formed in 1845 
and was called ‘‘La Fraternidad” (later ““Euterpe”). 
After the musical part of the meeting various prob- 
lems, relating to science, politics, hygiene, art, edu- 
cation, agriculture and other subjects, were discussed. 

This was the genesis of a new existence for Cata- 
lonia and later for the great body of the Spanish people. 
Life, instead of being an unending, sordid, grinding 
battle with poverty, became a thrilling experience, 
filled with enormous interest and portentous of 
higher and finer planes of happiness to come. 

The choral idea spread everywhere. Libraries and 
local theatrical groups followed. Spain was entering a 
renaissance, due to the wonderful imagination of the 
simple poet-musician. Without his vision and his 
constructive idealism we might have witnessed many 
bloody revolutions, and Spain would have been a 

century behind its present 


Chateau of Versailles. In fact 
it houses a church as big as 
a cathedral. This very Escor- 
ial was to be the mausoleum 
of all the kings and queens of 
Spain, for all time! And now 
there were only three empty 
niches left: One for a mon- 
arch already deceased and the 
other two for Alphonso and 


edge. 


tion.” 


“Imagination is more important than knowl- 
For knowledge is limited, whereas 
imagination embraces the entire world, 


stimulating progress, giving birth to evolu- 


—Albert Einstein 


status. Imagination is the 
highest quality of leadership. 
Small wonder that Albert 
Einstein pays such high tri- 
bute to it. 

Ideals are more perma- 
nent in their force than dynas- 
ties, and nothing can resist 
them. The Spanish Govern- 
ment was compelled to recog- 


his queen. Oh Destiny! 

And what was to over- 
throw this majestic procession of rulers? What but 
the movement started by a musician and poet, José 
Anselmo Clavé. It is no wonder then that, when 
the Spanish people decided that the time had come to 
say good-bye to their popular Monarch and to lay the 
foundation of a new and greater Spain, the citizens 
of Barcelona massed in huge, surging crowds around 
the statue of this humble humanist and idealist, 
whose imagination inspired the natural spirit on to- 
ward its new life. 

Look at the astonishing picture at the head of this 
editorial. See the reverence of the crowds massed 
even on the tops of trolley cars. In the center is the 
statue of José Anselmo Clavé. He was born in 
Barcelona of the humblest of parents, in 1824. His 
childhood was spent in poverty and his first work was 
in a textile factory—his pay but a pittance. The 
social, educational and living opportunities of the 
average person in the Spain of that time were tragically 
restricted. Clavé knew only too well this despondent 
state of the people. With uncanny prescience he saw 
that nothing could be done until the ideals of the 
public—their appetite for beautiful, noble and exalting 
things—had been raised. He saw in music and in 
poetry the elemental forces by means of which the 


nize the ideals of Clavé and 
he was raised to the high po- 
sition of Civil Governor of Castell6n and later to 
President of the Deputacion. He died in 1874, be- 
loved by all who knew him. Despite the fact that 
Clavé was a Catalonian, and Catalonia had been at 
odds with the rest of Spain for years, his constructive 
ideas and idealism spread irresistibly through the 
entire land. His philosophy of liberty and progress 
through beauty, art, and education reached every- 
where, notwithstanding the topographical barriers 
and ancient racial feuds. In Madrid, Seville and 
Granada, the knowing raised their eyebrows and nod- 
ded their heads and said, ‘Ah, Clavé.” 

Few people outside of Spain had ever heard of 
Clavé. Indeed, when we first issued a biography of 
him in Tue Erupe a little over a year ago, it was only 
with great difficulty that we were able to secure from 
Spanish reference sources more than fragmentary ma- 
terial. Yet here is the man who is unquestionably the 
George Washington of the reborn Spain—not an 
industrialist, a lawyer, a militarist, but a musician. 

Tell your friends who may contend that music is 
nothing more than an effeminate avocation, the story 
of José Anselmo Clavé and how the beautiful art be- 
came a potent factor in the overthrow of a kingdom 
over five centuries old. 
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Let the Amateur Dake PyCusic! 


By the Eminent Piano Virtuoso 


Harotp BAUER 
As Gold to R. H. Wollstein 


_ PIANIST who sets out to discuss 
music problems is supposed to busy 
himself with the very definite set- 
‘of some very definite points of piano 
g—some difficulty of fingering, of 
roduction, of pedaling, or interpre- 
His readers expect to derive from 
Ik a number of practically applicable 
which they can bring directly to bear 
the conquering of their own key- 
problems. Despite this expectation, 
‘the music problem which seems to 
‘greatest importance at the present 
as nothing whatever to do with such 
technicalities. Yet its satisfactory 
ould augur new life and new 
for the whole of America’s music. 
tt is too “advanced” or too “ele- 
’ to help in it; no teacher too im- 
or too unimportant to encourage 
irant for honors too occupied to 
hand. You wonder what the 


at of reviving a personal, ama- 
technical, non-professional inter- 
making of music. 
always had a hobby for this angle 
making, but it is not simply a 
my own that I wish to discuss. 
er, the fact that the steady weak- 
th the threatened disappearance of 
music is a grave danger to the 
of our country, regardless of 
of Conservatories and pro- 
debuts which we boast. That is 
ssent it to my fellow-students of 
a very vital problem, of greater 
portance than some more glib 
sight-reading or some new fin- 
the F% Major scale. 
ter of fact, we have for some 
giving too much importance to 
ty. The main thing is that we 
playing anyhow. We have al- 
es to become badly bitten by 


the bug of professionalism, of super-cere- 
bral technicalism in music- making. We 
seem to tolerate the idea that if a person 
cannot play the classics as well as a pro- 
fessional musician he had better not play 
them at all and confine his share of musical 
endeavor to listening. I consider this atti- 
tude deplorable. Certainly, I wish to pay 
full homage to due correctness in musician- 
ship; let me insist on that. But, on the 
other hand, if I had to choose between 
listening to music made merely correctly, 
or listening to music which, though played 
with an occasional slip, reflected genuine 
musical taste and a vigorous delight in 
playing, I should choose the latter. I de- 
voutly hope that this choice of mine will 
not induce music students to strive for the 
slipshod renditions! I make it to empha- 
size the point that a genuine love for music, 
and an equally genuine love for making it, 
are the first requisites of any musical life, 
and that they should not be snowed under 
by a fetish for professionalism. Our arti- 
ficial standards of} measuring every per- 
formance by the | professional yardstick 
should be reformed. 

We should encourage ourselves and our 
friends to play, to sing, to take music into 
our lives as a labor of love. We need 
more people who, despite technical defi- 
ciencies, are willing to make music for 
the sheer delight of it. 


The Studio or the Stage 

T IS wholly illogical that the profes- 

sional angle should set the standards 
for every bit of music that is made, in 
private as well as in public. The profes- 
sional situation, as I see it, resolves itself 
to this: there are a few eminent perform- 
ers; and there are countless good musicians 
who, after years of bitter struggle, must 
recognize the fact that they can never 
reach the pinnacle of professional achieve- 


ment. Often enough this is due to a num- 
ber of circumstances which have no 
relation to the aspirant’s talent or energy. 
None the less, the future of such as these 
lies nearly entirely in teaching more or 
less refractory pupils who “take piano 
lessons.” 

We are making no musical provision 
for the countless thousands of people who 
stop their music lessons with their school 
days, when we accept as our only musical 
standards those which apply to that com- 
paratively small professional group. We 
must steer our course away from super- 
professionalism and take account of the 
musical rights of the people who count 
themselves, humbly enough, as “just music 
lovers.” You remember “Abou ben Ad- 
hem?” 

Music, after all, is the finest sort of 
sport, of personal recreation. Looking 
back to the days of a century ago, when 
art was closer to the people, perhaps, than 
it is now, we find that music belonged to 
everybody, not as a mark of social or in- 
tellectual superiority but as a common 
heritage of beauty. It was a popular art 
in the best sense of the word. It belonged 
to the people. Families grouped them- 
selves into small orchestras or ensemble 
units. We remember that Mendelssohn got 
his first taste of music directing the or- 
chestra that was fotmed by family mem- 
bers and their friends who’ met in his 
father’s house. Communites took their 
pleasure by singing in societies. Young 
people entertained their friends by playing 
and singing for them and with them. 
People went visiting for an evening’s fun 
with their flutes or their fiddles under their 
arms in green baize bags. Those people 
of the eighteenth century were happier for 
their music and have handed on to us an 
enviable tradition of musical participation. 
That is the sort of thing we need to re- 


cultivate today if music is to occupy the 
place it merits in our personal lives and 
our national development. 


Those Who Stand Without the Gate 


E ARE getting further and further 

away from this tradition, though, 
each year we continue to be dominated by 
purely “professional” standards. As a na- 
tion and as individuals we are centering 
all our interest and enthusiasm on encour- 
aging the professional musician, the teacher 
and the student. We are paying not the 
slightest attention to the thousands upon 
thousands of “plain human beings’ who 
love music, who have no professional ap- 
proach to it whatever and who consequently 
feel wistful and shy in its presence. Yet 
this absolutely amateur love for music 
could, if properly directed, form the finest, 
richest soil in which a national music life 
could grow. 

The people I have in mind love music 
far too well to “smatter” it, and yet they 
will never approach it professionally. They 
know something of music; most of them 
have had lessons of some kind in their 
youth; they may be able to perform in 
a fairly creditable way; they may retain 
a certain facility for reading notes and 
making acquaintance with new music; and, 
what is most important of all, they bring 
to music a love and a will to serve. They 
tell you that they “used to play or sing,” 
but that they have gotten away from it and 
are ashamed now to take it up because 
they “can’t do so well any more.” You 
find them often enough tuning in a little 
pathetically on the radio and telling the 
younger members of the family that they 
wished they “hadn't dropped” their music. 

These are the people who hold the future 
of amateur music in their hands. In their 
behalf I send out a threefold appeal. Let 
the amateurs themselves do something 
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active about their love for music. Let gen- 
eral opinion encourage them to take a hand 
at it. Let professionals and teachers 
broadcast the fact that amateur musical 
participation is quite as important to the 
flourishing of the art as professional 
achievement. 


A Natural Outlet 


HE FIRST thing for us to do is to 

wrench ourselves loose from the no- 
tion that professional standards are the 
only musical standards. The making of 
music is (and should be recognized as) a 
perfectly normal outlet for the expression 
of personal, human emotions. This is the 
attitude we naturally assume toward every 
other form of recreation and expression. 
Regarding the comparative achievement of 
laymen and professionals—in golf, bridge, 
swimming, tennis, Pie DONE, what not? 
—we know that there are a few profession- 
als whom we admire and take as models as 
far y permits. But the greater 
perfection of t performances does not 


{ 
as our aD 


deter us from trying our own hand at the 
sport, to the best of our powers. This at- 
titude is ne 1 and praiseworthy. It 
takes account varying abilities and does 
away with self-consciousness. 

But while nobody would dream of re- 
fusing to play bridge or golf or tennis 
because he cannot equal the professional’s 
performance at it, the majority of people 
refuse to have anything to do with music 


if they cannot approximate the 
nce of the professional musician. 
the first step in working towards 
a rebirth of amateur music, let us adopt 
the angle of approach that we use 
towards our other sports and recreations. 
Let us cure ourselves of saying and think- 
ing, “ I won't play because it discourages 


same 


me to go to a fine recital and hear the 
thing I've been struggling over played in 
perfect form.” And let us rather tell our- 
selves, “I shall play anyhow and, while 
my form improves, I shall remember that 
the professional pianist probably couldn’t 
build the house, or repair the car, or bake 
the pie, or design the dress, or engineer the 


ad sing campaign, or sell the bonds, or 


teach the grammar that I can.” 


We need a wider realization that music 
is the inborn heritage of all of us and 
hat less technical isolation should surround 

Our musical life is suffering sadly 
from the “specialization” idea with which 


we hypnotize ourselves. We are in the 
gravest danger of becoming absolutely 
atrophied in everything save the one small 
field in which we have specialized our- 
selves into “100 per cent efficiency.” There 
is no surer means of narrowing ourselves 
into a state of hopeless dullness. 


There is a current tendency—fostered, I 
regret to say, by many of our clever writers 
scoff at the “amateur” and the “dilet- 
tante.” This is an attitude with which I 
have very little sympathy. Provided, of 
course, that a person fortifies himself with 
one thing which is truly his own, I believe 
that he becomes just so much broader, so 
much more interesting, so much more alive 
and capable of stimulating the joy of liv- 
ing, for each added field in which he takes 
a completely amateur interest. I should 
resent being deprived of sketching or pho- 
tography just because I could not make 
my living at either. And I resent the view 
that all those who cannot make the musical 
profession their own, must “Keep off the 
Grass” musically, 


—to 


Music by Proxy 


E MIGHT as well take our food 

by sniffing at another person’s plate 
as to confine our musical activities to an 
admission fee at somebody’s else per- 
formance. If we keep on letting other peo- 
ple do things for us in that way, another 
century will find us with nothing of com- 
mon iriterest to say to each other, and no 


means by which to say it. Conversation is 
already becoming a lost art. An even- 
ing of talk is a rarity. One plays bridge. 

The further we get from the personal 
expression of human emotions, the shal- 
lower we grow. Of all forms of expres- 
sion, there is none more normal, more natu- 
ral nor more pleasing than expression 
through music. Once we change our atti- 
tude towards “professionalism” and narrow 
the gap between the musical vocationalist 
and the absolutely passive listener, we are 
laying the first foundation of a new life 
for amateur music. 

The really vital work of bringing about 
this re-birth is one in which everyone may 
share, first of all, of course, the amateurs 
themselves. To them I say, “Make up 
your minds that the kingdom of music 
shall not be given over. into the hands of 
the professionals alone. Begin to sing and 
to play yourselves, for the sheer enjoyment 
of it. But active musical instruments, like 


yourself with it. If the reading goes a bit 
slowly at first, master your difficulties by 
practice in a spirit of fun, just as you 
would master difficulties on the golf links. 
Play, sing and get the feeling of fun that 
comes from producing something yourself. 
The finest radio concert will not give you 
that subtly keen pleasure you will find in 
the mastery of some simple Beethoven 
Minuet or the Brahms Waltz in A-flat. 
Get your friends to join you. Have musi- 
cal evenings of singing or playing in threes 
and fours. 

The lot of children brought up on terms 
of familiarity with such music-making 
would be happier still. They would grow 
up knowing nothing different, and the hate- 
ful self-consciousness attaching to “playing 
for company” could be nationally outgrown. 
Children could very readily be brought to 
regard music as a pastime. Singing and 
playing could be made into “party games” 
for little ones as well as for their parents. 
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pianos, violins, flutes, and so forth. Not 
that the passive instruments, the phono- 
graphs and radios, are without their use. 
Far from it. The radio is one of the 
finest means of introducing good music to 
many who would otherwise have to do 
without such acquaintanceship. But, if the 
radio is a good taste-former, how much 
better it would be if these same people, 
instead of merely listening, could enlarge 
and improve their acquaintanceship with 
good music by singing and playing such 
music for themselves! Then acquaintance- 
ship would ripen into active friendship— 
and a finer does not exist. There is no 
sound reason why the foundations for such 
friendship should not be laid at once. I 
have vivid memories of happy evenings 
spent in playing piano scores and chamber 
music, and even in singing madrigals, not 
with one or two, as a feat, but with a 
whole group together, for fun. I should 
like to share that sport with all those who 
would find no less pleasure in it. 


Give Good Music a Chance 


UY GOOD music and read it. The 
proportion of people other than music 
students who buy good—or classic—music 
(the piano works of Brahms, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, the songs of Schu- 
bert, Hugo Wolf, Robert Franz, and prac- 
tically all of the violin library) is ap- 
pallingly small. The proportion of non- 
music-students who buy chamber music 
(Beethoven’s Quartets, Schubert’s Trios, 
and so forth), is almost nil, Yet originally 
music was sold to the people in general, in 
nearly the same proportion as books. 
Buy good music, read it and familiarize 


Along with the usual games of childhood, 
the youngsters would find it good fun to 
gather around the piano and sing lovely 
songs and folk tunes—again on the Men- 
delssohn pattern! 

Teachers of music would, I am sure, 
find the greatest recompense of satisfaction 
in fostering absolutely amateur activities 
among their pupils. It would augur a hap- 
pier state generally if the thousands and 
thousands of more or less refractory music 
students who regard their music as “just 
another lesson” were induced to think of 
it as a social accomplishment, a source of 
pleasure, a means of emotional expression. 
In a practical way, teachers could lend 
their studios (which are larger than the 
parlor of the average city home) for the 
formation of amateur orchestras and en- 
semble groups, and give their expert guid- 
ance to the progress of the activities. 


The Teacher's Opportunity 


FURTHER word to the teachers. 

Encourage your pupils to think of 
music as a means of entertainment, like 
books, sports and games. Stress the fact 
that a love for music and a will to take 
pains in its making is far more important 
than the desire to imitate professional ren- 
ditions. Encourage sight reading, not as 
a feat comparable to mental arithmetic, 
but as a key which can open the door to 
untold treasures of personal enjoyment. 
Organize sight reading practice into games 
and let your students feel the stimulating 
pleasure that is to be got from reading 
lovely music in groups. Above all, induce 
them to drop the ghastly attitude of play- 
ing to “show off.” 


, come together one or two nights 


In former years, music was a s 
need, a human outlet. There were 
and there always will be professiona 
cians, just as there are today prof 
bridge and golf champions. But 
of a nation’s rich musical life be 
the people. We have numbers of e 
teachers. The American parents 
mous for desiring real advantages f 
children. With such a groundwo 
is no reason why we should not suc 
fostering a renascence of purely p 
amateur music. 

Teachers can help, too, in putting 
instruction on a more personal pi 
removing it from the purely cerebra 
tus it occupies today. Music s 
be taught like mathematics. It sh« 
presented emotionally—in terms of 
ings, pictures and the message it 
in the pupil’s soul. Hand postures, 
ing and the like should be skillfw 
ordinated to the imaginative and e 
meaning of the music. All met 
teaching should serve the first at 
important purpose of making the 
the music he plays and implanting 
him the desire to continue music 
for the sheer enjoyment of the thi 
gardless of “lesson days.” That 
the highest goal of average, non-spe 
music instruction should be, for no f 
how many dollars are spent in 
admissions, their spenders cannot 
pate in the full joy of music un 
are able to carry that music awe 
them actively. 


Slow Steps to Great Heights: 


ae ING my goal in terms of a 
tional musical life, I predict: 
hearty stimulation of amateur musi 
give us happier, less restless indi 
and better social conditions. It w 
the way toward a vital, national 1 
All this has been done before; it 
done again, especially since we 
ready a firm-lying foundation. The 
of the public schools in organizi 
maintaining pupil-orchestras, made 
grammar school pupils who are not 
students in any serious sense, desery 
highest possible commendation. 
taken the keenest delight in liste 
these youngsters play Mozart and 
This movement should be apprecia 
encouraged.. It is more importa 
anything else being done today 
stimulation of a living, national mus 
children learn to know and to lo 
music; they learn how to make i 
taste the rare fun of ensemble 
Consequently they acquire the sur 
foundation for future musical inte 
only wish these small perform ; 
be encouraged to band together into f£ 
groups and continue their playi 
school days. Y 

The important thing is not so 
formal musical education as the - 
of a musical sense. Another 
heartens me greatly in this resp 
fact that business people in many} 


for choral singing or orchestral 
Let more of them join the fun! — 
Movements such as these are s 
right direction. The next step 
to make music less a public 
and to bring it nearer the home 
individual. You can do this by 
places where amateurs can me 
homes, studios, even little hall 
urging your friends “into the 
in an effort to accomplish for m 
has been so successfully accomp! 
the dramatic art by theatri 
We have innumerable “little | 
Why cannot we have “little c 
well? If our music is to keep 
our other national developmen 
the problem of most urgent 
to stimulate the amateur to 
ticipation in music, 


A 
i 


ETUDE 


E RECOGNIZE in the playing of 

the finished artist a sweep and 

breadth entirely lacking in the work 
he less experienced player, even though 
er dexterity, tone and expression in the 
_ of the latter may be quite adequate. 
s difference is due in a large degree to 
artist's knowledge of the resources of 
pedal and to the application he makes 
such knowledge The talented amateur 
student does not pedal poorly in the 
e of producing discord; but he does 
eet beyond the simple problem of avoid- 
discord between harmonies foreign to 
ther—after all, a rather negative 
-and fails to recognize in the pedal 
ositive means of enhancing his playing. 
he artist's method of employing the 
al may differ from the amateur’s only 
wuse of his greater experience, and does 
necessarily imply superior native talent. 
if the amateur possessed of real ability 
willing to undergo the ordeal of hard 
‘k he may one day hope to use the pedal 
eilectively as the artist. 
‘or the aid of the self-taught student 
to supplement the instruction of the 
wher, we shall consider one phase of 
aling which usually receives scant atten- 
i at the hands of the average player, 
nely, employing the pedal continuously 
ughout extended passages. 
“he inexperienced player exhibits a curi- 
‘reluctance to hold the pedal without 
e for any appreciable length of time, 
When there is not one note foreign 
fundamental chord upon which the 
in question is built. Instances 
tive of this point occur again and 
, and one example will suffice for all. 
to the last six measures of the 
ar Aeolian Harp Etude of Chopin, 
No. 1, The arpeggios extending 
first measure of this excerpt to 
ing of the fifth measure should, 
be played with one pedal, taken 
note; and yet nine players out 
li release it when the first high 


ue 


Timid Pedaling 


TIMIDITY is easily explained. 
rations resulting from the great 
of notes in the passage sound 
the inexperienced player who 
pts to retain the pedal throughout. 
hat at a loss as to how to man- 
ass of sound which he has 
to being. With a subconscious 
t he is doing something he 
do, he involuntarily lifts his 
his fear is needless, for he has 
ed no error. On the contrary, if 
ly controls these tones, he may 
really enchanting effect. 
ling the pedal throughout the en- 
nereasing and diminishing the 
ce with each rise and fall of 
and allowing the whole to die 
Pianissimo at the end, he may 
mering gossamer of tone color 
beautiful. 
er instance of an unusually ex- 
built on the notes of a sim- 
ad is to be found in the first 
f of Rubinstein’s D minor Con- 
end of the development section. 
€ sort of passage formed ex- 
chord notes there are many 
auxiliary notes as well, and 
pedaled with almost as much 
the simpler sort mentioned 


ag 


Hold the Pedal! 


By THoMAs FrepERICK FREEMAN 


above. As an extreme example may be 
cited the long passage from Chopin’s G 
minor Ballade based on the dominant minor 
ninth of B flat leading to the E flat epi- 
sode, measures 130 to 138, inclusive. Here 
the pedal may be held from the low B flat 
through to the following E flat section, if 
the left hand chords are struck with suffi- 
cient boldness to neutralize the many dis- 
sonant notes in the right hand and to 
accentuate the dominant character of the 
whole passage. 

If this treatment of the pedal seems too 
revolutionary, the half pedal (to be spoken 
of presently) may be used at the two left 
hand chords, E flat, A flat, C. But I be- 
lieve that the feeling against holding the 
pedal throughout arises from theoretical 
grounds rather than practical. What 
might look impossible on paper will often 
be found to be quite feasible in actual prac- 
tice. One has only to play the left hand 
throughout to be convinced that such ped- 
aling is possible. 


The Higher Registers 


OREOVER, it may be pointed out 

that the vibration of the strings in 
the upper register of the piano is of such 
short duration that even though the notes 
themselves are dissonant their tone is dis- 
sipated too quickly to create serious dis- 
turbance. The dissonances are furthermore 
rendered more evanescent and less notice- 
able by the very rapid tempo in which the 
passage is played. 

But one often finds cases in which the 
tempo is slow when it is desirable to sustain 
a low tone through a succession of disso- 
nant passing notes in the middle register 
of the instrument. Take a rather simple 
instance from Cyril Scott’s Pierrot (Len- 
to), measure 8: 


Ex.1 


The B flat in the first chord of the right 
hand would be disturbing if the pedal were 
held through the whole measure. But 
were we to include in the same pedal the 
dissonant E flat and E natural in the left 
hand as well, these two latter notes would 
be actually distressing, especially since the 
tempo is slow. We must, then, find some 
means of sustaining the low D flat in the 
bass and of dampening, at the same time, 
the E flat and E natural. This may be 
accomplished by means of what is known 
as the half pedal, a partial release and de- 
pression of the pedal performed with all 
possible rapidity. “If this is done at the 
three points indicated with a star, the dis- 
sonances caused by these notes will be elim- 
inated, while the low D flat will still con- 
tinue to sound. 

It is interesting to experiment with the 
strength of vibration of the lower strings 
by striking one of the keys with the pedal 
held down and then using the half pedal 
until the vibrations are completely damp- 
ened. If this is done with deftness, the 
pedal may be changed as many as six or 
eight times before all tone ceases. 


An ideal medium for this sort of pedal 
technic is to be found in the first three 
measures of Chopin’s Barcarolle. Just 
where one should begin to use the half 
pedal will depend upon the particular in- 
strument upon which one is playing. It 
will usually be found necessary as one 
approaches the middle register. A change 
must be made often enough to clear up the 
dissonances caused by the passing notes 
but not so often as entirely to dampen the 
low C sharp. Complete pedal changes may 
be made on the final two C sharps in the 
bass (measure 3). It will be found that 
much experimenting is necessary before 
a satisfactory result can be obtained. 


The “Middle” Pedal 


HOUGH THE middle, or tone-sus- 

taining, pedal presents an easy solu- 
tion of some of the problems already 
considered, I have not discussed its use 
fully for several reasons. First, since most 
pianos lack it, it is not at the disposal of a 
large number of students. Second, owing 
to the fact that, when it is depressed, it 
allows all of the strings to vibrate un- 
dampened, we may find that we are un- 
able to isolate and sustain only the desired 
fundamental tone and cannot, as is possible 
when employing the right pedal, eliminate 
the undesirable tones by a partial release or 
half pedal. Further, the use of the middle 


pedal might prove to be an embarrassment 
rather than a help, as the following citation 
taken from Chopin’s Impromptu in F sharp 
Major will show: 


~~ 


series of half pedals 


Jull pedal changes 


In whatever manner this passage is ped- 
aled, it is desirable to avoid the baldness 
of the open fifth at (*), and this is accom- 
plished’ by tying over the small notes of the 
preceding measure as I have indicated. The 
chord and the deep C sharp are then caught 
either by the “middle” pedal or by the 
right hand pedal and held through a part 
of what follows. If the tone sustaining 
(middle) pedal is used this chord continues 
to sound with its full vibrations undamp- 
ened (even momentarily) throughout its 
reiteration (though the right hand pedal 
be changed), and the middle C sharp and E 
sharp in the left hand chords become un- 
pleasantly prominent, being struck re- 
peatedly and not dampened again as are 
the upper notes of the passage. 
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If the tone sustaining pedal is used it 
must necessarily be released at the two B 
major chords. Then the cessation of the 
low C sharp in the bass, being abrupt, is 
unpleasantly noticeable. If, on the other 
hand, the right hand pedal is used in a 
succession of half pedals at points indi- 
cated, the low C sharp disappears gradu- 
ally and its final fading is not noticed. 

Of course it would be foolish to ignore 
the “middle” pedal entirely. In many in- 
stances its use will be found to be im- 
mensely effective. Busoni employed it ex- 
tensively in his transcriptions of Bach’s 
organ works, and many modern composers 
write with its use in mind. Its possibilities 
are, however, for reasons which I haye 
mentioned, greatly limited in the perform- 
ance of music composed before it was in 
general use. Every student would do well 
to acquire such mastery of the right hand 
pedal as will enable him to feel himself in- 
dependent of any other adjunct. Prior to 
the war a large proportion of pianists of 
note appearing in Germany played the 
Bechstein piano which has no middle pedal 
and were able to produce their effects with- 
out its use. 


Ingenuity, Offspring of Need 

N THUS learning to do without this 

convenience the student will find that 
his ingenuity is taxed to such an extent that 
in the overcoming of difficulty he will learn 
to produce effects of which he was pre- 
viously unaware. A bold and copious use 
of the right hand pedal, employed, of 
course, with musical intelligence, can do 
much to develop the imagination. Modern 
piano music, particularly the works of De- 
bussy and Ravel, in which imagination 
plays such an important part, could not pos- 
sibly have been conceived on a pedal-less 
piano. 

Let it not be understood, however, that 
the pedal is to be used constantly. As every 
accomplished pianist knows, there are times 
when it should not be touched, and its non- 
use is as necessary then as is its use at 
other times. Such instances, however, do 
not come within the scope of this article. 

In considering all pedal problems we 
must take into account the various con- 
tributing factors and the relationship 
which these factors bear to one another. 
They may be itemized as the resonance of 
the instrument, the acoustics of the room in 
which it stands, and the clarity, dynamic 
degree and tempo of the playing. These 
go to make up the ultimate sound attained, 
the artistic result. If there be less of one 
ingredient there must be a compensating 
increase in another. For instance, if the 
room possesses fine acoustics, less pedal 
must be used; if the acoustics are dull, 
more pedal. In this manner each factor 
must be weighed against every other factor, 
so that a proper balance may be preserved. 
With each new combination of conditions 
new adjustments must be made. 

To achieve the balance spoken of, a 
refined sense of hearing is indispensable, 
since the chief consideration in each case 
is the audible result attained. Too much 
stress, therefore, cannot be laid upon the 
importance of ear training, 


When Sight Becomes Oversight 
STONISHING it is that many stu- 
dents rely largely upon touch and 

sight to guide their playing. What in their 
own performance would not offend them, 
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they would find intolerable in the playing 
of another. The mere physical effort re- 
quired when one’s self is the executant 
seems, for the time being, to dull or dis- 
tract the hearing, unless one is particularly 
on the alert to exercise that sense. 

This tendency, however, should be per- 
sistently striven against and the restriction 
of self-criticism imposed. A teacher can, at 
best, only point the way. After that the 
student is dependent upon his own inner 
guidance and fails or succeeds according 
to the fidelity with which he follows it. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
FREEMAN’S ARTICLE 

1. In what type of long-extended pas- 
sage should the pedal be used throughout? 

2. Why does rapid playing allow for 
more copious use of the pedal? 

3. What is meant by the employment of 
the half-pedal? 

4. What are 
of the “middle” 
pedal? 

5. What external conditions affect the 
use of the pedal? 


two points against the use 
instead of the “damper” 


Systematic Pemorizing 


By PauL 
NY PIECE of music unmemorized 
is unlearned. Such is the dictum 
of modern opinion and the out- 


growth of rules made axiomatic by modern 
practice. No longer may pianists, violin- 
ists or singers shirk the task of memoriz- 
ing. Even conductors are appearing more 
and more often without scores. 

There are four elements 
the process of 


entering into 
memorizing, the visual, 
the muscular, the aural and the mental or 
analytical. All of these unavoidably play 
a part in the complete mastery of a com- 
position. To depend on any one alone 
would be fatal and well-nigh impossible. 
For instance, it would be absurd to expect 
anyone to commit a concerto by remember- 
ing how the notes appear on the page. 
Likewise it is dangerous to rely entirely 
on the fingers - or suggestion, 
since this plays no 


muscular 
great part except in 
energetic passages requiring a huge num- 
ber of repetitions in the practice 
The aural element, of course, 
but musician considers 
ear” adequate as 


room, 
enters in, 
playing “by 
a means of memorizing. 


no 


The Analytical Element 


HIS LEAVES us with the fourth 

element which has been referred to as 
mental or analytical. Some knowledge of 
harmony is essential here, but in this day 
when such courses are offered in most first- 
class high schools and colleges, may we 
not this as being already very 
well Let us look into the 
matter of discovering a system in the coni- 
poser’s work. 

Most primary and intermediate music is 
so mono-rhythmic and conservative in har- 
monies that even mediocre pupils mem- 
orize it readily. So we shall step among 
the advanced composers. Here follows the 
much discussed vagary of Chopin, alike 
perplexing to the player and the analyst: 


pass over 
considered ' 


Impromptu F# Major 


Let us pull this to pieces with the pur- 


pose of fixing it in the memory. Measure 
58 consisting of a contracting figure -in 
octaves is easily memorized. The difficulty 
starts in measure 59. The pupil’s attention 
should be called to the fact that the last 
two octaves in measure 58 supply the two 


missing notes of the diminished seventh 
chord on the first pulse of measure 59. 
Ex. 2 


FoNnTAINE 


For those of feeble memory, this should 
as a cue to measure 59, Point out 
that Chopin has written these measures in 
three voices. How many students would 
see at once that the soprano in measures 
59 and 60 is exactly the same and that 
it is made up of just two tones? The 
bass is likewise the same in both measures. 
The drop of an octave will be easily kept 
in mind if the first B is played with the 
thumb, as it should be. Therefore any 
irregularities must occur in the alto part 
alone. It is noteworthy that the intervals 
G sharp to F and A flat to F, occurring on 
the first beats, are enharmonic and the 


serve 


same as far as executing them is concerned. 
concurrences—now for 
In 


So much for the 
the points of departure. 


(A) 


measure 59 


we find a scalewise movement in the 
key Chopin is introducing (F major) and 
in measure 60(B) a combination which 
suggests the whole-tone scale. There is 
a slight confusion of the voices in these 
illustrations but they are clear enough for 
our end. The one rhythmic. digression is 
the triplet in measure 60. So the famous 
passage is reduced until but two irreg- 
ularities stand out, one harmonic and the 
other rhythmic. 


A Memory Method 


HIS PASSAGE was used as a mem- 
ory test on three pupils none of whom 
distinguished for speedy retention. 
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Tusical Jargon of the 
Radio (larified 


A Popular Interpretation of Technical Terms Heard Daily 
Over the Radio 


By Epwarp EttswortH HIrsHER 
Part XIII 


Galliard (Gal-yard. French, Galliarde ; 
Italian, Gagliarda; German, Gagliarde): A 
French dance of the past. Written in rapid 
triple measure, it was for two dancers. 

x Ok OK Ok 

Galop: <A lively round dance in two- 
four time, supposed to be of German origin. 

xe 

Gavotte: An old French dance, in rather 
lively quadruple measure. It differs but 
little from the Bourrée, except that its 
phrases begin on the third beat of the 
measure, while those of the Bourrée begin 
on the fourth beat. Bach and other com- 
posers introduce into many of ‘their ga- 
vottes a Musetta, or Musette, which usually 
has a drone bass and thus partakes of the 
quaintness and monotony of bagpipe music. 

ok ak aaa 3K 

Gigue (French, jeeg; Italian, Giga, jec- 
jah; English, Jig) ; A lively dance in many 
measures, more often with a triplet figura- 
tion. It is in four varieties. 

I. The common English jig. 

II. The Spanish gigue, or loure, slower 
than the typical gigue and more pompous 
in style. 

Ill. The Canaries, full of life and 
bustle, but with a simple, childlike spirit. 

IV. The Italian Giga, as used by Bach 
and Handel, usually in twelve-eight or six- 
eight measure, whose influence has come 
down to later times as evidenced in the last 
movement of Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” 
Sonata, 


Presto M.M.d-=144 — 


THE 


Gloria: A setting of the Gloria in 
celsis Deo of the Roman mass; us 
mentioned as “the Gloria.” 4 

* ok ok Ok oA 


Gondellied (German; Italian, G 
licra) : see Barcarolle. 
x ok Ok Ok | 
Gradual: A choral piece, usually 
phonal, to be sung after the reading o 
Epistle, while the priest stands on the 
of the lectern or ascends the steps ° 
Altar to read the Gospel. The name 
seem to derive from the Latin grad 
“step.” 


x) OR 
Grand Opera: See Opera. 
* Ok OK Ok 


Gregorian: The system of com 
introduced by Gregory the Great ( 
the Plain Song or Gregorian Chan | 
which is still in use in the Roman ser 
4 

Habanera (Spanish, hah’-bahn-ya 
A Spanish song and dance. It was 
duced into Spain from Cuba whence 
been brought from Africa by Negro’ 
Its chief characteristics are a lan 
melody with rather numerous triplets, 
an accompaniment with a persistent th 
of a dotted- eighth (or an eighth no 


* * * * 


fr ed by two even eighth notes. 
sometimes designated as a Cont 
Criolla (Creole Country Dance). 

Perhaps the best known of hab 


Glee: A form peculiar to England, and 
usually written for three or more solo 


voices, without accompaniment. It differs 
from the Madrigal in being less contra- 
puntal, more melodious, and thus capable of 
more tenderness and expression. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN'S DAILY INSPIRATION 


The world’s most discussed scientist, rarely lets a day pass, especially when at 


sea, without a period of recuperation and inspiration from his beloved violin 


After eight or sixteen measures tl 
usually changes to the major ( 
theme being quite generally in the 1 
the triplets drop from the melody 
rhythm becomes more sprightly. 
tation from this second strain of the 
lar La Paloma of Yradier is given, 
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Haydn-Form: 
plied to the First Movement of 
tions in the Sonata Form, becaus 
was the one who definitely estab 
outlines, especially in his symphonies: 

* 3 ee 


Highland Fling: A characteristi 
of the Scottish Highlands, in wi 
participant dances alternately on 
while he ‘flings’ the other about, 
and behind. Its music is identic 
Strathspey and has characteristi 
similar from the Schottisch. 

Here are the opening meas 
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ETUDE 


PLAYING and teaching must be de- 
yeloped by enormous will-power to 
_ the highest standard of efficiency. A 
oderately good artist or teacher will 
. surely be a failure. People have late- 
been educated to be good judges and they 
panderstand and judge. The chances are 
e best artist performer and the best 
gcher are making the most money. 
The demand for competent and efficient 
sh-grade performers and teachers com- 
ls musicians to think. Musicians were 
yn in former times as_ light-hearted 
je of “nonsense or no sense at all.” 
today they must think. They must 
fomplish. They must make use of their 
wiedge. Times are gone forever when 
ans were considered and treated as 
bonds. 
So, practicing any instrument must be 
Veloped as an art. Any teacher, any 
pil, before starting either a lesson or 
cticing a study or a piece, should think 
for a moment what he is going to do 
d play. Any business man has to plan 
lat he is going to buy and sell in order 
make a profit. Playing privately or to 
nall audience at a small affair or to a 
erowd at a public concert before 
itics necessitates even more planning 
rehand., 
pupil, if clever, educated and intelli- 
greatly endowed with inborn musi- 
t, demands from the teacher a spe- 
dividual teaching. The more advanced 
ipil may be in years, in the grade of 
tying, in talent, the more the teacher 
think ahead so that during the lesson 
answer eyery arising question and 
his supremacy as an experienced, 
© pedagogue. We must further de- 
the student the love for music by 
way of treating him and 
x his ambition, his aims and his 


Royal Road to Skill 

IC, as every other good thing 
is to be attained by hard labor. 
runs are more or less difficult 
it. But the real difficulty begins 
Ssage consists of various differ- 
of technic. If you observe the 
1 kind of exercises of all the 
ies and other piano specialists 
violin studies by Kayser, Dont, 


ni and Seicik, you will notice 
ontain mostly one problem of 
, in piano playing, the old 
to have given much prefer- 
development of the right hand. 
true. 

SS it is imperative that the left 
as thoroughly as the right. 
‘practiced often alone since 
give more work to the right 
ards practice may be done 
ds together. It is surprising, 
e practice of the left hand, to 
h better one is able to play 
t hand alone. The following: 


y: “School of Dexterity) No.2. 
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By Georce LigsLinc 


5. 


Py Z 


Chopin: Op.2 
RH. y 3 
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are excellent studies from piano classics. 
Needless to say this method -applies to the 
student of piano and of course not to the 
violin student as the latter uses his right 
hand for the bow 
and only the left 
hand for the finger 
technic. 

Another point 
would be to take 
a few measures of 
any technical study 
and invent some 
variations on the 
theme. This method 
increases insight in- 
to the _ problem 
marvelously, as 
well as technical 
skill in mastering 
the whole study. 
You see, the dry- 
ness of the old 
way of practicing 
must give way to 
new and more re- 
freshing and in- 
spiring methods. 
The pupil must be 
shown how enter- 
taining, nay, how 
beautiful and grati- 
fying it is to invent new variations on a 
given theme. Many a future composer may 
be created by a similar beginning of such 
practical study. 


Ex.2 
Czerny: “School of Dexterity,’ No.5. 


etc. 


GEORGE LIEBLING 


Czerny: “School of Dexterity” No.3. 


Woes 4 
= —__ _, 
Po th et — eee eSS etc. 


YY ee 
In order to develop 
a certain lightness, 
elegance and speed 
of technical pas- 
sages I am of the 
opinion of the emi- 
nent master Rafael 
Joseffy, who used 
to practice all runs 
staccato as well as 
legato. But I have 
augmented and 
further developed 
this method in 
showing my _ stu- 
dents the great ad- 
vantage of study- 
ing such passages 
with a “finger 
staccato” when the 
hand is to be held 
absolutely quiet, 
the fingers drop- 
ping down only 
from the knuckles, 


and _ afterwards 
with the “wrist 


staccato.” : 


£x.3 


down 


wrist wrist up 


when the whole hand with the knuckles will 
drop down purely from the wrist. The so- 
called “arm staccato,” however, which ex- 
cludes the light and elegant style of execu- 
tion, ought to be used only in slow, strong, 
forte passages. 

I must say again and again, all climb- 
ing means “step by step.” Study and prac- 
tice mean repetition after repetition. Study 
every technical thing twenty times very 
slowly, very softly. Increase the dynami- 
cal effort from piano to fortissimo by play- 
ing it pp twenty times, p twenty times and 
so on with mf, f, and ff, playing each at 
least twenty times. A passage, played 
softly and slowly, will become very difficult 
and exhausting when the speed and the 
force are increased. You may try your 
wrist by playing suddenly fifty or a hun- 
dred octaves at a stretch. This number of 
octaves may be done easily if played mod- 
erately quick and moderately strong. But 
just try immediately to play these fifty or 
a hundred octaves more quickly and more 
strongly, and you will see the point. The 
only remedy for wrist weakness in such 
circumstances is to make a list for eight 
to twelve days and practice every day those 
octaves at different times until you feel 
tired. Then stop at once and note down 
the number played by the right hand. Do 
the same thing afterwards for the left 
hand, Never practice the wrist exercise 
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Uariety, the Secret of Successful Practice 


with both hands together. Observe the 
wrist in action. Keep the hand in the fol- 
lowing way: 


and observe the absolute fall of the wrist 
from above: 


After you have done fifty up to a hun- 
dred octaves, being tired, do the same study 
a few minutes later again and write down 
the number of octaves. You are sure to 
make instead of fifty about sixty or even 
more octaves just as easily as the first fifty. 
Continue this method every five minutes 
and you are quite welcome to surprise your- 
self by adding another ten or twenty 
octaves. But you must control this little 
game by writing down each time the exact 
number (no self-cheating allowed), and I 
guarantee that, within eight or twelve days 
of such practice, you will be able to play 
five hundred octaves and more just as easi- 
ly as on the first day you attacked the fifty 
octaves. 

One gets tired often when trying very 
hard to practice and yet not feeling results 
within a short time. Results come through 
patience. There are many ways of remoy- 
ing this tired physical and sometimes men- 
tal feeling. Get up and take a deep breath. 
Read a few pages in any uplifting fine book. 
Take a short walk. Do a few athletic 
exercises, lying down on your back for a 
few minutes, for instance. Even writing a 
letter will do you some good, as a change. 
After having done any of these things, sit 
down again and continue to practice. You 
will do better work than if you had gone 
on with your body and mind tired. In fact, 
it is well to arrange your hours of study- 
ing so as to play always in short periods 
of twenty to thirty minutes and then make 
a break. 

It increases one’s strength and endurance 
to study hard in the morning hours and 
put in most of the technical playing during 
that time, but the artistic and interpretative 
playing, memorizing, repetition of pieces, 
and so forth, are best suited to the after-- 
noon hours and the evening. 

A “skeleton” is the hidden basis of any 
motive of any theme. Thus, of the opening 
phase of the Nocturne in E flat, Op. 9, 
No. 2, of Chopin, 


Bet Chopin: Nocturne in Eb, Op.9, No.2. 


(Continued on page 521) 
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©Ghe Right Way and Wrong Way to 
Interpret Syncopation 


By Epwin 


Tue First beat of each measure has an 
accent. In compound time there is a sec- 
ondary accent as well—sometimes more 
than one, in fact. These are rules to which 
we have long grown accustomed. But in 
syncopation there arises an important and 
striking modification to which we shall 
turn our attention. 

For the sake of simplicity, let us deal 
here only with the syncopated note of 
longer duration than a single beat (the 
same principle holds good in smaller divi- 
sions of time, however). A syncopated 
note of this description is one beginning on 
a (normally) unaccented beat and continu- 
ing long enough to extend into or beyond 
the position of the next (normal) accent. 
But—and this is the gist of the matter—a 
syncopated note is never punctuated mid- 
way by an accent. On the contrary it be- 
gins with one. That is to say, the normal 
accents of the measure must be tempo- 
rarily shifted to a new position. This is the 
whole basis and meaning of syncopation. 

For the sake of indicating accurately the 
right and wrong position of accents, we 
shall first express this passage 
Ex.1 


in quarter-notes, by the use of ties: 


Ex.2 
Ee 


— 


Now the normal accent of 44 measure 
would cause the accents to fall as follows: 
Ex.3 


but this would be a totally incorrect manner 
of performance, because it is the nature of 
syncopation to shift the accent from its 
normal position and place it upon the be- 
ginnings of the syncopated notes. 

The correct manner of accentuation is, 
of course, as follows: 


Ex.4 


H. Pierce 


Suppose a young violin-student, for in- 
stance, to be counting aloud in order to 
master the correct rhythm. It would be 
perfectly proper, and in some ways very 
helpful for him to express the unusual 
accents in his counting. Thus the first two 
measures of this example might be counted 
“one, two, three, four, one, two, three, 
four,” while the other two measures would 
be counted “one, two, three, four, one, two, 
three, four,” in the conventional manner. 

Syncopation does not confine itself to 
“popular” music. It has been understood 
and used effectively by classical composers 
for the last two hundred years. Schumann 
in particular carried it almost to excess. In 
the last movement of Beethoven’s “Ninth 
Symphony” there is one passage some 
thirty or forty measures long which con- 
tains every essential element of modern 
jazz except the use of the saxophone. 
However, it must be conceded that there 
are at least two particular forms of syn- 
copation which belong particularly to 
modern popular dance-music—the peculiar 
rhythm of the Charleston and the fol- 
lowing rhythm: 

Ex.5 
> 
. === — 

which is found largely also in popular songs 
of a rather vulgar variety. In both these 
cases the principles herein stated hold 
true, but, in case of the one last named, 
there is another explanation which may be 
helpful to some—namely, that it is not 
real syncopation at all but the use of 
several measures of varying rhythm with 
the same time signature being used through- 
out. The above example might therefore 
very properly be written thus: 


Ex.6 F 


though in such form it might be puzzling 
to the unlearned and would be of no really 
practical benefit. All rhythms, indeed, espe- 
cially syncopation, must lend themselves to 
close scrutiny before they are ready to be 
intelligently executed. 


he Collapsible Piano 


At last a folding piano has cropped up 
in England. 

At the recent “British Industries Fair,” 
held in the great Olympia hippodrome of 
London, one of the most discussed novelties 
was a “collapsible piano.” 

This new ‘“Supertone” instrument is an 
innovation intended for the accommodation 
of dwellers in restricted quarters. In the 
accompanying illustration is shown the 
manner in which the keyboard is opened 
up for use after it has been “tucked away” 
for convenience when not wanted. 

There is scarcely another field of musical 
research which invites to such fascinating 
and romantic adventures as that of the 
piano. What a thrill for the imagination 
when one sits at an old sweetly tinkling 
spinet or harpsichord, such as is still to be 
found in museums, an instrument on which 
perhaps some one of the masters first heard 
the wonders of his fancy, and then to 
maryel at the genius which could conceive 
what was to be reproduced so gloriously on 
our rich and full toned modern instruments. 

The piano-maker has gone far in meeting 
the requirements of the interpretative artist, 
Now he has turned his attention to the 
needs of the modest home and student. 


THE “FOLDING” PIANO 


So it is that we have another one of the 
problems of the apartment dweller solved, 
this time by our ingenious British cousins. 


MASTER DISCS 


By PETER HUGH REED 


T HAS been truthfully pointed out that 

early experiences of music, with most 
people, are largely fortuitous. For few 
approach music “by the high road of his- 
tory and still less by that of technical 
knowledge.” The harvest of great musical 
poetry is not reaped by the multitudes. 
Only the chosen few seem aware of. it. 
And the harvest of recorded music treas- 
ures awaiting the uninitiated are still un- 
gathered, still unknown and still unappre- 
ciated by the many. Yet there are numer- 
ous works, now available, which upon a 
first hearing will claim a new response 
from one’s whole being and thereafter 
will never be forgotten. And the thrill of 
each initiation will never be lost, since the 
repetitive privileges of recorded music as- 
sure one of a deeper and more enduring 
acquaintance with a given work. It is our 
earnest purpose, in this department, to try 
to awaken the reader’s interest to seek out 
new and unfamiliar works rather than such 
music as chance occasion may Offer. 

Over a year ago, the complete record- 
ing of Bach’s great “Mass in B minor” 
was issued in England, but not until re- 
cently did Victor make this important con- 
tribution to recorded music available for 
the American music-lover. One might 
well wish, on the strength of this, for bet- 
ter team work between the English and the 
American companies, for such a work as 
this should hayve~- been released  simul- 
taneously here and abroad. Albert Coates, 
the distinguished English-Russian  con- 
ductor, gives us a worthy performance of 
this extremely difficult work. He shows a 
fine grasp of essentials, and his four solo- 
ists, Elisabeth Schumann, Margaret Bal- 
four, Walter Widdop, and Friedrich 
Schorr, help maintain a high level in their 
work. Although Mr. Coates differs greatly 
in the matter of traditional tempo, in vari- 
ous passages, nevertheless he has, through 
his unflagging interest, his rhythmic pre- 
cision and his tireless energy, made of this 
set a genuinely fine contribution. The 
Philharmonic Choir of London acquits it- 
self with honors, although the recording 
of the choral sections is less felicitous than 
those of the solists. 

Art, the Answer 

RITING on Bach’s “Mass in B 

minor” in England, Sidney Grew, 
the eminent musicologist, said: “Art is the 
final distillation of the experiences of hu- 
manity, the ultimate statement concerning 
our desires, achievements and failures and 
of all that conditions life. In Walt Whit- 
man’s language the maker of art is the 
Answerer, the man charged with the re- 
sponsibility of solving problems. His work 
is of supreme and exclusive force, because 
in the first place it comes of a spiritual 
understanding of the constituent parts of 
existence, and because, in .the second, it 
has, by reason of its beauty, a faculty to fill 
us with contentment and delight, the at- 
tainment of beauty being the last objective 
of the purpose of creation..... 

“The ‘Mass in B minor’ is one of the 
works of Bach which has the attribute of 
sublimity or total completeness. It states 
the organic character of the Christian 
Church; and it expresses the creative emo- 
tion which has marked the Church from 
the time when it was but Prophecy up to 
Bach’s time and beyond. This Mass is at 


once Catholic and Protestant. Its fot 
tions are equally the exposition and i 
pretation of the old Church Fathers 
the modification and adaptation of the 
formers. .... The two major aspec 
Christianity, the Catholic and the Pr 
tant, are gathered even into the mere r 
cal substance of the Mass.” 

In the last decade of Beethoyen’s 
we are told, he-retired in upon a wor 
his own thoughts, and his music be 
more abstract in its relation to the in 
ments for which he wrote. The last 
sonatas he composed for the piano, 
believe, prove this conclusively. Alth 
they give us some remarkable music 
that instrument, nevertheless they pre 
very definite problems in interpreti 
which show that the composer’s thoy 
were not completely reconciled to 
limitations of the technic of the instru 
under hand. ‘ 

Felix Weingartner, celebrated comf 
and conductor, and eminent Beeth 
scholar, realizing the instrumental pi 
tialities of the famous “Hammerkl 
Sonata, Opus 109,” has transcribed 
work for the symphony orchestra. | 
hering to the orchestra, as Beethoven } 
it, he has thereby, we believe, revita 
its nobility and helped us discover new 
more glorious lights and shades in its { 
poetry. The lengthy fugue of the fina 
made more forcible in spirit, more eloq 
in its contrapuntal laboriousness. On 
piano, we have never thought this 4 
completely impressive, for somehow 
musical abstraction, its emotional — 
fundity, seemed to cry out against the / 
tations of that instrument. The peri 
ance and the recording, in Columbia 
bum 153, are all that one can desi 
as we have pointed out before, Weil 
ner intimately knows his Beethoven 
reveres and loves him. 


Fauré’s “Pelléas and Mélisand 


RECENT Brunswick list brings 
some very fine recordings h 
Fauré’s incidental music to ‘Pell 
Mélisande,” originally composed i 
for a performance in London by Mr: 
rick Campbell. This music deserves 
better known, and, as one write 
pointed out, to be judged upon 
merits. It is true that it is overs 
by Debussy’s music, yet it, too, 
sensitive poetic delineation of the 
undercurrent to Maeterlinck’s 
(discs 90148-90149), Furtwangler ¢ 
ing the Berlin Philharmonic O 
(disc 90147) gives us a perfect 
ing of Schubert's Overture to 
munde,” and Oscar Fried conduc 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra offer 
best presentation of Mozart’s di 
Serenade entitled Eine kleine Nael 
on records to date (discs 90144-9014 
Heinrich Schlusnus, one of the f 
lieder singers of our day, offers 
cal experiences in his singing of 
Wolf’s “Heimweh” (the Eichendor 
and Richard Strauss’ “Heimliche 
derung” on Brunswick dise 8500 
Alexander Brailowsky gives us a | 


sody No, 6” on dise 85002. Fy 
Columbia, with their album set 1 
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FEW WESTERNERS have ever tried 
fo understand Oriental music, which 
' jin America is little known, and little 
preciated or comprehended where it is 
flown. Japanese music, like that of most 
her Eastern nations, is too complex and 
tral and sounds dull to the foreigner 
Hh or without an ear for music. But 
re are Japanese who maintain that 
Jestern music has made no progress and 
mt it is now turning to the Orient for 
Spiration. 
e that as it may, the. fact is that dur- 
ie the past twenty years it is Japan more 
an any other Eastern people, which has 
psorbed and continues to absorb Western 
Misic with the same gusto’ as they show 
) wearing foreign attire, silk hats on 
sremonial occasions and derbies with their 
imonos, and eating foreign-style food with 
fe and fork in place of rice, snails and 
er delicacies with the aid of chopsticks. 
i there is one Japanese instrument 
at still remains as popular as ever with 
lasses of Japanese. Walk along any 
of Japan at any time of the day or 
g and you are bound to hear the 
ing melodies of the “samisen.”’ This 
ree-stringed guitar, the favorite in- 
t of girls and women of all ages. 
ings are of silk and are gummed 
It is played with a large pick 
hi’) which is not pliable and requires 
1 practice to be manipulated with ease 
the correct manner. Many a sami- 
er in Japan has won the heart 
and so played her way to married 
t parents see that their girls are 
play on the samisen at an early 
us not surprising, for none wish 
children to remain single longer 
sy can possibly help it. Their 
re blind men or women, and they 


e public; they can be seen any 
the day, or in the evening, walk- 
road, while they mournfully blow 
nboo whistles and clank their iron 
Warn vehicles and pedestrians of 
ce. 
nese plays on her  samisen 
s. In fact, there is no system of 
nd the player commits her song 
Apaniment to memory. She plays 
mood at the moment inclines 
t no time will the music be exact- 
. From this one might be in- 
nk that the average Japanese is 
mature and temperament. This is 
‘the case. None makes a more 
ient and hardworking housewife 
he Japanese. It is not the sound 
in samisen music; it is the emo- 
‘from the thought expressed in 
accompanying the music, which 
s. A Westerner is inclined to 
isic from the samisen unmusical 
ets tired of it. But the average 
s enraptured when being 
by an expert samisen player. 
stening to the music only; he 
© it on its musical merits; but 
d by the effect it has on his soul 
at is the essence of Japanese 
played on the samisen or 
anese instrument, 


ema 


ally in the ear if not always the - 


Native Pusical Highlights in (hina 


By WALTER BUCHLER 


MUSICIANS IN A DEVIL PROCESSION, SIENYN, FUKIEN 


A Part of Their Training 


Goer girls (literally “dancing girls” 
but actually professional entertainers 
called in Japanese karyukai) have to be 
experts on the samisen, for that is part of 
their profession. Japanese dances are usu- 
ally accompanied by a_ samisen played by 
another girl. Every dancer holds a fan 
which plays an important part in a Japanese 
dance, every turn of the fan having a par- 
ticular meaning. But there is no turning, 
no circling, in fact, little motion on the part 
of the dancer, whose skill lies in har- 
monizing the various poses and actions 
(which form the Japanese dance) with the 
samisen music. These girls have brought 
on themselves during recent years consider- 
able attention from the police who maintain 
that they are becoming more and more in- 
clined to pay attention to winning the af- 
fections of their guests rather than to per- 
fecting their music and dancing. Kissing 
both on the screen and in actual practice 
in public is strictly forbidden in Japan, and 
a couple, no matter how excellent their 
music, caught in the act in public are apt 
to spend a few days in jail for their dar- 
ing! But although geisha girls have fallen 
in recent years in the general esteem of 
the better class of Japanese, their samisen 
music continues as popular as ever among 
the masses. 

The reason for this lies in the simple 
themes of the songs sung by the player, 
appealing to the man in the street more 
than those of any other Japanese musical 
instrument, such as the “koto” (harp) or 
violin, the latter being a recent introduction 
into Japan. A good samisen entertainer is 
familiar with all the popular tunes. She 
will quickly grasp the attitude of her visi- 
tor or audience and accompany herself on 
her samisen with a song or ditty suitable 
for the occasion, harmonizing the theme of 
her music and words with the thoughts of 
her client. 


Among the most popular tunes played to 
the accompaniment of short prose poems 
are the Dodoitsu or love themes. But, 
whatever the theme, be it of love or of 
duty, such music as played in houses of 
entertainment (as, for instance, in tea- 
houses) must be gay and exhilarating to 
please the average Japanese. What the 
individual plays to herself in the home does 
not matter; usually it strikes a sad or 
mournful note, the object being to pass the 
time and to inspire the soul. 


For More Frivolous Music 


nee LIGHT and gay music the younger 
generation of present-day Japan is 
tending more and more in the direction of 
the entertainment provided by dance halls 
and cafés. These have become extraordi- 
narily popular in Japan, and the word 
kafué is now seen in nearly every street, 
alleyway, and highway in all cities of 
Japan. Pretty colored lights dangle outside 
and inside, and there is dancing, music and 
singing. The music is mostly of the jazz 
kind, but in the majority of cases poor stuff 
when compared to_that played here. Still, 
jazz and other light music are making 
headway in Japan, and dancing—quite a 
novel feature in Japanese life and frowned 
down upon by the authorities as being “im- 
moral” and subversive of Japanese tradi- 
tions—is increasing. Sometimes the police 
send detectives to shadow people on their 
way to such amusement places, but the 
police spies have no happy time of it, as, 
while their quarries are having a good 
time inside, they have to wait outside in 
the cold! 

For street music or rather music played 
in the street, the tendency to-day is for 
the Japanese to prefer band instruments to 
that of the samisen, although on the oc- 
casion of festivals, public dances, such as 
those held on the occasion of the Bon (a 
general day of observance in honor of the 
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and Japan 


Spirits of the Dead) as well as on official 
holidays to celebrate auspicious events such 
as the birth of a Prince or Princess or the 
anniversary of a victory, the samisen still 
reigns supreme. The Japanese public is 
more fond of the band than of high-class 
foreign music, which is now the fashion 
among the better class of Japanese. 

Now and again, a well-known pianist, 
violinist, or opera company comes to Japan. 
Any such concert gets an audience whose 
members show unbounded enthusiasm for 
classical music and applaud rapturously 
both with their hands and feet (Japanese 
wear “geta’—wooden clogs—as ordinary 
footgear), though it is doubtful whether 
in their hearts they really understand it. 
But everybody understands the “music” 
played in the streets of Japan by street 
bands. These need not possess any capacity 
for playing good music or even knowing 
what harmony or common time means. All 
that is expected of the ordinary Japanese 
band that parades the streets is plenty of 
noise, shiny brass instruments of large 
dimensions, and players brightly attired. 


Noising It Abroad 


4 be 2 STREET band is a common sight 
in Japan. In fact, it is now a busi- 
ness. A firm may decide to organize a 
sales campaign in a particular locality. A 
band will be engaged for the day or only 
for a few hours, costing at most ten dollars 
a day for a whole band of about twelve 
people. Not very expensive after all! .A 
procession is formed; the leader of the 
band distributes leaflets and stops now 
and again to add his voice to the music, 
holding forth on the merits of the article 
advertised. These*bands produce more 
noise than music, but still such sounds 
appeal to the average Japanese. 

Real band music is taught in the Tokio 
Academy of Music, and Japan possesses 
some quite good bands, which play in 
Tokio, Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, and other 
important cities. The Japanese army and 
navy also have their bands, and band music 
is taught at military schools in Japan. 
Japanese military bands occasionally play 
selections of Western music in the public 
parks, whilst the large cities have their own 
municipal bands. Band music is also broad- 
cast in Japan, but compared to our stand- 
ards it is poor, due more to the broadcast- 
ing system than to any lack of efficiency 
on the part of the players. At one time, 
not sO many years ago, every Japanese 
was only too proud to join the army. To- 
day it is just the reverse, and those lucky 
enough to escape are envied by their less 
fortunate comrades. But to temper the bit- 
ter with the sweet and help to popularize 
the army, military bands now and again 
parade the streets, while it is no uncommon 
thing to see a conscript being seen off at the 
station with a band in attendance to make 
the occasion jollier, playing cheerful music 
and terminating with many loud Banzats 
(the equivalent to our Hurrah! or Three 
Cheers!) on the part of the players and 
friends present. 

All the larger Japanese steamers have a 
band playing during the voyages which are 
principally across the Pacific. Jazz is 
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mostly played, but, while it is better than 
that heard in Japan, it is still inferior to 
that provided by American jazz companies. 
The writer, traveling on a smaller steamer, 
from Yokohama to San Francisco, remem- 
bers how one passenger politely asked the 
band to refrain as they were “highly satis- 
fied with the music already provided” and 
did not wish for more for the time being. 


Where Loudness Is a Virtue 


HINESE music is quite different from 
Western, and sounds to the foreigner 
more noise than music. But ours does not 
appeal any more to the average Chinese 
who likes plenty of volume. The louder the 
sounds the better is he pleased. So bands 
have become popular among the Chinese 
and are often used for a variety of pur- 
poses. A Chinese band is usually seen as 
part of a wedding procession, hired spe- 
cially for the occasion. But it is just as 
much—if not more—used for funeral pro- 
cessions, and it is hard to distinguish be- 
tween the music played on both occasions. 
When a Chinese official goes on a visit 
anywhere, he is accompanied by his band, 
or he will be met at his destination by a 
military band sent to honor him by the 
person he is visiting. Chinese military brass 
bands certainly provide the most pleasant 
(at least to the Western ear) of present- 
day Chinese music. Passing through 
Dairen on his way to London, via Siberia, 
the writer chanced to hear the performance 
of a Chinese military band. It drew up on 
the wharf to do honor to a Chinese Goy- 
ernor of a province. This official, it is 
true, commenced his career as a bandit, but 
such things do ‘not count in China, the 
principal thing being what you are and 
not how you got to be that. The band 
comprised a smart set of men clad in sky- 
blue uniforms and was in charge of an 
officer. The music was excellent; I believe 
it was the Chinese national anthem. 
The Chinese pay great attention to eti- 
quette, and they show their respect for a 


foreign consul or minister by sending the 
local military brass band to the station at 
which he is due to arrive. Foreign music is 
played on such occasions, and is quite well 
done. In fact, bands are becoming more 
and more popular in China, and are nowa- 
days also employed to an ever growing 
extent for commercial purposes. A Chinese 
store may wish to attract notice to a sale 
it is holding. It will hire a band for a 
number of hours for several days running. 
On the second floor the band will be play- 
ing; downstairs the sale proceeds. Such 
means of advertising does bring in cus- 
tomers in China, although the band seem- 
ingly provides more noise than music and 
there is no harmony in the playing. In 
a busy street there will, in all probability, 
be several bands playing at various stores. 

Drums, cymbals, flutes, clarinets and bells 
are the favorite musical instruments of the 
Chinese. Many of the larger Chinese hotels 


and restaurants have bands playing in the 
evening, but such performances do not as a 
rule: require much experience, and it fre- 
quently happens that the orchestra consists 
of a handful of tyros banging and blow- 
ing away as hard as they can. 


The Ancient Music 


ONFUCIUS made music one of the 
six arts to be learned. They are cere- 
mony or etiquette, music, poetry, writing, 
driving, and riding and shooting (the latter 
two considered as one). Even to-day the 
Chinese are trying to play what they 
imagine was the ancient music, for it is still 
believed that the ancient music had the 
power to change the savage nature of ani- 
mals and to transform the customs and 
manners of people. It was supposed also 
to have had power in heaven as well as on 
earth. 
Chinese attachment to historical things 
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is nowhere more evident than in thei 
forts to retain the ancient nomenclatu 
ancient instruments side by side with 
foreign system. Perhaps that is the « 
of the Westerner’s difficulty in unders! 
ing Chinese music as played to-day. ~ 
few foreigners in China go to Ch 
plays; still fewer show any. interest it 
subject at all. The music and the arra 
ment are so different. To the Ch 
Western harmony is incomprehen; 
When a Chinese sings it is difficult te 
whether the singer be a man or wo 
and it should be noted that most par 
Chinese theatricals and plays are take 
men, who impersonate women. 

The most popular musical instrun 
used to-day among the Chinese are 
guitar, violin, reed organ, flute, — 
stringed fiddle, and a flat drum. Of 
masses of the Chinese, the majority ( 
mated to number between four hundred 
five hundred millions) are too poor t 
able to afford foreign instruments. Bt 
all modern innovations introduced by 
eigners into China, the phonograph 
gained most popularity among the Chi 
It is found in the home, shops and p 
of amusement. Large retail establishn 
use it as a means of attracting custor 
having a phonograph playing all day. 
real Chinese dinner is complete wit 
music. and songs. Though so diff 
from the occidental art, Chinese mus 
highly esteemed by the natives and a yz 
part of their daily life. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS OK 
MR. BUCHLER'S ARTICLE 


1. Describe the samisen. i 

2. For what occasions do the Chines, 
bands? | 

3. What qualities are most sought 
in Chinese music? 

4. In what way did Confucius encor 
music? 

5. What are the most popular instrun 
in China to-day? 2 | 
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A (Critical Digest of Tusic and Pasters of Pusic 


There are those who use virtuosity as an 
end and not as a means. I must caution 
musicians against this false ideal. I find 
there are people who always seek for per- 
fection first; and their influence is indi- 
rectly felt in the art. So Paganini’s com- 
positions are not of extraordinary value for 
the development of the art; but he gave 
new life to the instrument. The same is 
true of Servais and Thalberg. Therefore 
since the virtuosi of today cannot play new 
things, but only old, they cannot give what 
they would like but what they must. There- 
fore the fall of virtuosity; for only in one’s 
own compositions can one excel, and that 
excelling is necessary in virtuosi. What 
is asked for is all very fine and noble but 
not promotional for the art. Earlier the 
virtuosi vied with the instrument maker ; 
today the instrument maker endeavors to 
outdo the virtuosi in technic. There are 
many good players today, but in the sense 
of pioneers I can name only Tausig as the 
last for the piano and in the same way 
Wieniawski with the violin. For the cello 
there is Davidov, and, in song, Viardot- 
Garcia. Today there is a tendency to 
cultivate mannerisms and individuality ; but 
that is uninteresting and monotonous. 


By ANTON 


RUBINSTEIN 


Translated from the German 


By Dr. CLARENCE OHLENDORF 


Part VIII 


A Startling Pronouncement 


ND NOW you will be startled with 

what I say. I find, with the death 
of Schumann and Chopin, “finis musical” 
(the end of music). I say this in all 
seriousness. I speak in relation to musical 
working in melody and thought today. The 
interesting will be written, but not the 
beautiful, great, deep or lofty, in particu- 
lar not in instrumental.music, and that is 
for me the measure. I arrive at the con- 
clusion that phrasing will be replaced by 
tone coloring, and technic used at the cost 
of thought, and the forms will give way 
to the picturesque. 

Three names are the torchbearers of the 
new era in music: Berlioz, Wagner and 
Liszt. The most interesting of these ap- 
peared in the 1830's. He is Berlioz. He 
created new orchestral effects, held him- 
self to no fixed forms, and laid great value 
on declamation and program music. He 
introduced realism into his music, as in 
the Tuba Mirum of his “Requiem,” with a 
large number of wind instruments. He 
wrote on different occasions some practical 
salon, church and orchestra pieces. At 
times he indulged in various strange man- 
ners for some of the instruments as when 


he furnished entire parts for eight pairs of 
kettle drums and solos for the contra-basses, 
and added flageolet tones to the string in- 
struments; but, specifically in musical 
thoughts, in melodic invention, in beauty 
of form and in richness of harmony, he 
was weak. One finds a blending of the 
colorful, the effective and the interesting 
in everything; but nothing is great, or deep 
or beautiful or sublime; and if you play 
one of his compositions on the piano (which 
is a good way to test a composition for 
pure musical worth), ‘it is like photo- 
graphing an oil painting. Play it, even 
four-handed (tone-rich), and what remains? 
Nothing. But play the ‘Ninth Symphony” 
of Beethoven two-handed (tone-poor) and 
one is overwhelmed by the greatness of 
thought and soul expression. I wish to 
make an exception of one work. That is 
the “Roman Carnival.” That is a piece 
famous for musical invention. 


Mendelssohn on Wagner 


HE SECOND interesting one is 
Wagner. When I went to see Men- 
delssohn, one Sunday in 1845, I met Tau- 
bert, who played the score of “Tannhauser” 
and who asked Mendelssohn what he 


thought of the composer of that opera. 
man who can write the text and mus 
an opera is in every case not an o 
man.” Yes, not an ordinary man, 
ing to his opinion, but not an extr 
man. He is highly interesting, ver 
thy; but beautiful, deep, great or 
in musical qualities—no. Wagner 
in so many ways that it is a difficu 
to estimate him; but my principles 
are so little in sympathy with his tha 
views may provoke the reader. H 

vocal music as the highest of the tw 
me music starts (with the excepti 
song and church service) when the ¥ 


for the opera. 
I find that through his operas a 
cannot do justice to them. He 
nator of the supernatural plot for 
text. My observation jis that such a 
is always a-cold part of the art. Ita 
an. interesting and poetical show-piec 
not a drama; for we cannot fe 
natural things. If a despot orders 
to shoot an apple off the son’s 
woman rescues her husband fi 
clutches of an enemy, it may be 5) 
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he Romance of Alessandro Stradella 


A Story of One of the Post Picturesque Figures in the History of Pusic 


RTY OR fifty years ago when it was 
an essential element in the education 

_ of a young woman to learn to play 

ie piano, sweet girl graduates were wont 

) delight the ears of fond parents and 

fniring friends by the playing of duets 

“graduation exercises or public exhibitions 

t their skill. 

10 such occasions the duet was almost 
tzin to have been selected from one 

a yree “overtures to operas arranged for 
tir hands” as the title page read: that of 

% mpa’ ‘by Hérold, “Poet and Peasant” by 
Suppé or ‘“Stradella” by Flotow. The 
fer two are still occasionally rendered 
amateur orchestras. 

The overture of Stradella has been kept 
memory in this country in a degree, 
scauise about forty years ago the jingling 

i which runs through it was appropriated 

% a popular street song with pseudo- 
hitiese words the first lines of which ran: 

Wy name is Ah Sing. Come from China, 
Keep a little washee house, way down 

street, 

@w of those who sang or whistled the 
Slish song realized that they were using 
e music from Flotow’s ‘“‘Stradella.” 
iT 1 opera although a great favorite in 
any was never produced in Paris and, 

two essays in England, was a flat. fail- 
ere. Possibly one reason why it was 

on forgotten was because its composer 
elf crowded it out of the memories 
by his ever fresh and delightful 

“Martha.” 

Vho was Alessandro Stradella whom 
ow made the hero of his opera? As 

his personal history goes almost a 

ary character. Historically he was 

ink in the seventeenth century in 
ory of the development of the art 
ic, a composer who greatly influ- 
carlatti and his contemporaries as 

n influenced Handel and Mozart. 

iter in a book giving the plots 

ls operas dismisses Stradella by 
he was a dissolute musical com- 

e best opera was “I1 Floridoro” 


sisters, wivés and mistresses of 
\ wholly gratuitous statement for 
ond one incident in his life, there 
oundation. Such a summary is 
jecture. As always, in dealing 
terious character, lacking facts, 
at fiction. 


Fictitious Stradella 


first begin with the story of 
lel a as told in the libretto of 
era. The scene is laid in Venice 
ith we know that Stradella lived 
He is in love with Leonora 
guardian, Bassi, had himself 
to marry her. Stradella and the 
ope to Rome and are there 


he 


pointed guardian-lover, Bassi, 
ed assassins follow the pair to 
heir plan to kill Stradella. They 
me when they hear him sing 
ing banquet Salvator Rosa’s 
, touchingly, tears drop from 
and daggers from their hands. 
not, however, allow their emo- 
rol their purpose. At the Feast 
ina they follow Stradella to 
where he sings alone. Here 
: overcome and remain to 


while composing music, was also~ 
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pray when they hear him sing the Hymn 
to the Virgin. Bassi forgives Stradella 
who is led away to sing in triumph at the 
Festival. So much for the hero as told 
by Flotow’s libretto. 

In another opera, by Niedermeyer, the 
tale is the same except for the climax 
which the author makes on the return of 
the wedded couple to Venice when the 
groom is arrested. By this time the ex- 
guardian, Bassi, has become Doge of Ven- 
ice and is about to go through the historic 
ceremony of wedding the Adriatic. Here 
again Stradella sings so wonderfully that 
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handsome but remarkable for the sym- 
metry of his form, and that he had the 
polished wit and manners of the day. 

As to his musical abilities as a per- 
former on instruments it is said that he 
played the harp beautifully. Dr. Burney 
states that he was a great violinist. While 
another credits him with being the greatest 
organist in Italy. That he was an accom- 
plished vocalist must be conceded, as all 
the traditions concerning his life are based 
upon that fact. 

Moreover he was a lyric maker in both 
Latin and Italian. His melodies were pure 


me 
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the populace demand that he be pardoned 
and he is freed. 

Everything in connection with Stradella 
—a typical product of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—is so overlaid with conjecture and 
legend that all the stories of his life and 
ccnduct are problematical. It is not known 
where or when he was born. Some say 
Venice, others, Naples. We do know, 
however, that he taught and composed 
music in Venice, but, as to his musical edu- 
cation and training, everything is blank. 


The Actual Stradella 


[S FATHER, Marcantonio, was said 
to have ignominiously retired from 
the siege of Vignola, evacuating the town 
after an ineffective defence when aid was 
in sight. This show of weakness has been 
commented upon as a sign of a possibly 
weakening effect on the son. To speculate 
upon this subject is indeed to surpass 
Freud in psychoanalysis, as no one knows 
whether the incident ever occurred. 
This much we can deduce out of the 
various stories concerning Stradella. We 
learn that he was “a comely person,” not 


and poetic, and, as a result of this gift of 
poetry, his music was delicate and charm- 
ing. That he was a man of outstanding 
personality and individuality is shown in 
his compositions which have come down to 
us, holding:a distinct place in the story of 
the development of the art of music. 

Stradella lived in the baroque period in 
Italy when men decorated their churches 
with ornate figures and their lives with 
eccentric behavicr. While the period had 
little which we respect in men and women 
it had an undeniable color of its own. 

It was an age of artificial conventions, 
of fashions exaggerated, and of irreligious 
imitations of religion, when men and 
women, bewigged and becurled, were gay 
in brilliant dresses of scarlet and green and 
gold, and when intrigue was the chief oc- 
cupation of daily life. 

Then all the arts were decadent save 
that of music. Men had found, as paint- 
ing and sculpture declined, a new means 
of expressing the spirit, and Monteverdi, 
Cavalli, Stradella, Scarlatti and their suc- 
cessors were its potent prophets. 

It has been said that songs and knife 


thrusts keep close company in musical 
Italy. Truly this was exemplified in the 
life of Alessandro Stradella if we may ac- 
cept the account of the composer as handed 
down to us from Bourdelot’s Historie de 
la musique. That writer has been charac- 
terized as “only a court gossip.” Possibly 
so, but it is as likely to be true as false. 
Moreover it is all we have to depend on. 


Bourdelot’s Biography 
OURDELOT’S account has been gen- 
erally accepted and believed, and the 
librettos used in the various operas founded 
on the life of Stradella will be seen to be 
only variants of his story of the composer’s 
life. 

This narrative is truly Italian in flavor 
and seventeenth century essentials. Ac- 
cording to it there lived in Venice a noble- 
man of position, high standing and great 
influence by the name of Contarini who 
had taken as his mistress a singer named 
Ortensia. Of course we must suppose that 
she was beautiful as we learn that she was 
both gifted and charming. 

Contarini felt that, although she sang 
well, her voice should be further cultivated. 
To whom should he turn to accomplish 
this desire than to Stradella, who was at 
that time the fashionable musician of Ven- 
ice and who at the age of about thirty was 
already known as the most brilliant com- 
poser in all Italy? The nobleman therefore 
sought Stradella to teach music to his be- 
loved and further to train her voice. 

Naturally the inevitable followed with 
true dramatic regularity. The young at- 
tractive musician and the beautiful singer 
fell in love with each other. To quote 
Bourdelot, for his moralizing is delightful, 
“I can only say what I have known, when 
I speak of the danger of giving young mas- 
ters to young and beautiful ladies to teach 
them music, that it most often happens 
that an amorous story sung very tenderly 
makes an impression upon the heart of 
any young person.” 

As truly Italian as Othello’s winning 
Desdemona with the tales of his adven- 
tures. 

The lovers sought safety and the reali- 
zation of their happiness by fleeing to 
Rome. Contarini, in frantic rage when he 
discovered the elopement, vowed vengeance 
in true Italian form against both of the 
young’ lovers. 

Serving as a “hired assassin” at that time 
was as popular and as lucrative a trade as 
“hi-jacking” is in this country at the present 
time. Accordingly Contarini engaged two 
of these worthies to follow the pair to 
Rome and make away with them. 

The night the assassins reached Rome 
they found Stradella playing his new ora- 
torio, “San Giovanni Battista,” a composi- 
tion still known and admired, upon the 
organ in the Church of S. Giovanni Lat- 
erans. As they were about to fall upon him, 
they were so overcome by his music that 
they fell instead on their knees and con- 
fessed the whole plot—concerning which 
episode Dr. Burney in his quaint but al- 
ways readable “History of Music” says, 
“An instance of the miraculous power of 
modern music, superior, perhaps, to any 
that could be well-authenticated of the 
ancient, 
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Mover of Mountains 
HILE THIS may have been true in 
the case of Stradella yet the episode 
belongs distinctly in the folklore of music. 
The power of music in thwarting impend- 
ing danger and of being the deus ex machi- 
na for catastrophes is well recognized 
throughout the history of the art. 

In any event these would-be murderers 
begged forgiveness and persuaded Stradella 
and Ortensia that it was not safe’ for 
them to remain in Rome. Taking their 
advice the lovers fled to Turin as the one 
place in Italy where they could have police 
protection. 

When Contarini’s 
Venice and _ reported 
search in Rome they were dismissed and 
three new assassins chosen. The thwarted 
lover obtained by fraud a letter from the 
French Ambassador in Venice to the French 
Ambassador in Turin introducing them as 
merchant friends. The latter deceived by 
this introduction received them-‘intimately, 
and they became invited guests in -his palace 
in Turin. 

In the meantime Stradella’s 
made him welcome in_his 
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hirelings returned to 
their unsuccessful 


reputation 


as a composer 

new refuge. He and Ortensia became pro- 
tégécs of the Duchess of Savoy, then Re- 
gent, and told to her their story. She 


became greatly interested in them, appointed 
Stradella her maestro di capella and per- 
suaded Ortensia to retire temporarily to a 
convent as a measure of safety. 

All seemed to be going well until one 
night when Stradella was walking alone 
on the walls of the city he was attacked 
and left for dead. Instantly Turin was in 
an uproar, as his story -had become known 
and he was popular with the people. The 
assassins fled to sanctuary with the French 
Ambassador who refused-to deliver up his 
prisoners until he could hear from the 
French Ambassador in Venice. The latter 
was obliged to admit that he had been de- 
ceived by Contarini. 

Stradella having a vigorous constitution 
recovered from his injuries and the assas- 
sins were permitted to escape from the city. 

The event of this recovery was celebrated 
by the Duchess of Savoy giving Stradella 
and Ortensia a grand wedding, after which 
the couple seemed to have lived peaceably 
and happily in Turin. About five years later 
the couple went to Genoa where Stradella 
was rehearsing a cantata which he had 
written for a great wedding of a Genoese 
nobleman. One night when the couple were 
asleep they were both killed in their beds 
by hired assassins who fled to a_ boat 
which immediately sailed away, and all 
trace of the murderers was lost. 

This happeried about 1678 as we are 
able to fix this date by the dedication on 
the music which Stradella had composed 
for the wedding. 


Esteemed by His Fellow Men 
HE DEDICATION written by the 


editor on the composer shows the es- 
teem in which Stradella was held by his 
contemporaries and is as follows: “Nothing 
further need be offered in defence of the 
work than to say that it had received the 
advantage of the perfect melody and har- 
mony of an Alexander, that is, Signor 
Stradella, indisputably acknowledged to be 
the Magnus Apollo of Music.” 

Such is the account of Stradella’s great 
adventure as told by Bourdelot and, while 
there .have been some writers who have 
quéstioned some of the facts and incidents 
as related, there has been no one who could 
successfully discredit the general story. 
A narrative as thoroughly characteristic of 
the age and Italy as if it had been taken 
from the pages of Boccaccio or Bandello. 

The other side of Stradella’s character is 
an interesting contrast. If he was a free 
living gallant, he was at the same time a 
composer of moving and apparently deeply 
felt religious music. His oratorio of “San 


Giovanni Battista” is remarkable for its 
breadth of treatment and high musician- 
ship. It shows the-artistic tendencies of 
his time in connection ‘with the tise of the 
voice. Burney in hiss work devotes con- 
siderable space to this oratorio pointing out 
its beauty ‘and excellence. 

Stradella, in addition to this composition 
and one opera, wrote many songs, madri- 
gals, arias and canzonets which are de- 
light ful. 


Handel's Polite Pilfering 

T IS WELL known that Handel in com- 

posing did not hesitate to draw largely 
from the themes in the works of his con- 
temporaries. Whenever an idea appealed 
to him he seemed to have no hesitation in 
appropriating as much of it as he wanted. 
One of the best known examples of this 
was his use of Urio’s ‘Te Deum.” Prout 
says, “It is almost an impossibility with- 
out seeing this ‘Te Deum’ to believe how 
unblushingly Handel took subjects, some- 
times whole movements, from it. I confess 
that in reading the score I have been both 
amused and astonished.” This composition 
Handel. used especially in his Dettingen 
“Te Deum” and in “Saul.” 

Stradella composed a work called Qual 
prodigio ch’ io miri. It is a masque or 
pastorale of great beauty. This Handel 
used in his “Israel in Egypt,” “honoring it 
by borrowing it,” as one writer puts it. He 
even copied Stradella’s idea of having two 
orchestras answer each other. Other 
portions of this composition he used in his 
little-known oratorio, “Joseph,” and else- 
where. 

To quote Prout again, “The general im- 
pression produced by a reading of the 
whole work (Stradella’s) is that the writer 
was a man with unquestionable dramatic 
power and with considerable invention. The 
Serenata is written in a style to suit the 
taste of a bygone age and would be too 
old-fashioned to bear revival; but perhaps 
no stronger proof of his real musical value 
could be given than the fact that Handel 
appropriated so’ much of it.” 

Perhaps it is best not to express an opin- 
ion as to the musical ethics or artistic 
morality of such a procedure. One queries, 
“How far is a musical giant warranted, so 
to speak, in picking all the plums out of the 
puddings of smaller men?” 

Whatever posterity may think of Stra- 
della as a man, we know that he was a 
great enough musician to have influenced 
Handel to the extent of borrowing freely 
from him without acknowledging the in- 
debtedness. 
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‘Save D¥Caterial 


By META WESTFALL VAN DoREN 


Mucu MATERIAL dealing with incidents in 
the lives of composers is lost for the lack 
of a suitable place for keeping it 

A most satisfactory way to file biograph- 
ical data is to make use of a number of 
Manila envelopes, nine by twelve inches, 
each one bearing the name of a composer 
or musician. Whenever an interesting article 
which pertains to a composer is found in a 
magazine, it may be carefully cut out and 
placed in its proper envelope. Should a 


‘page contain two such articles, one on either 


side (such as appeared in the September 
issue of “The Etude” where “A Master 
Lesson on the Chopin Etude” was printed 
on one side of the page and “Paragraphs 
from Schubert’s Diary” on the opposite 
side), place the page containing the longer 
article (in this instance that on Chopin) 
in its proper envelope. The article on the 
reverse side of the page need not be lost 
sight of, however. For it may be referred 
to and its location designated on the enve- 


lope in which it would normally be con-- 


tained. Thus, in the instance already 
on the envelope marked “Schubert” tt 


minder would be placed: 
velope for paragraphs 
Diary.” 


“See Chopi 
from Schu 
Thus all material saved is | 


referred to. 


Most teachers do not have an office: 


But a very simple one may be made, 


a 


envelopes but not quite as high. 


pasteboard box which is the width ¢ 
The 


should be> covered with the colored li 
taken from envelopes, cut in small p 
After they have been neatly pasted o 
box, cover with a thin coat of shellac. 


a 


box containing the above mentione: 


velopes in alphabetical order is a ver 
tractive one to have in any music s 
and can be made at practically no co: 


When the teacher wishes to give a 


dent a piece by Chopin, for instance 
may lend to the student the envelope 
taining the clippings about. the life 


works of that composer. 


The child 


the responsibility and becomes a music 
dent as well as a music pupil, 


Tylusic in the Home 
A “Family” Concert 


THE FOLLOWING program has been sent 
to Tue Erupe by an enthusiastic musical 
friend who attended the event when given 
in the studio of a progressive teacher of 
Oakland, California. 

The motto, “Nothing so exquisitely welds 
together the Home as Music,” which ap- 
peared on the title page of the printed pro- 
gram, not only presented a great key- 
thought, but also seems to have interpreted 
the pervading spirit of the occasion. 

To help to broadcast the slogan that 
“Self-made Music should be in Every 
Home,” we are publishing the program en- 
tire, with the hope that it may be of as- 
sistance to others who are seeking sugges- 
tions for interesting recitals that may be 
novel without bordering on the grotesque. 


PROGRAM 
1. Trio for Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Gs Pairy sc aiGu se ter ees = Karl Komzak 


b. Entr’ acte (from Rosamunde)..Schubert 


Walter Bells 


Reed Bells 

Their father, Mr, Zura Bells at 
the Piano 
2. Songs 
a. All Thro’ the Night...... Welsh Melody 
b. Little Mother of Mine......... Burleigh 
¢c. Love’s Sorrow....... sce. essen Shelley 
Mr. Marmaduke Maddern 

Accompanied by his daughter, 


Dorothy Maddern... 


A NEW MONUMENT TO BEETHOVEN 


Scene. at the unveiling of the heroic monument of the great composer, 
Beethoven, at Karlsbad. 


3. 


comes a sort of spirit and never 


- Trio for Violin, 


. Trio for Violin, 


Trio for Two ’Cellos and Piano 
I Would That My Love.. . Mende 
Arthur Weiss, First | ‘Cello 
ae granddaughter, Jane Granger 
ond ’Cello 
Mrs. Dorothy Weiss Grang 
the Piano 


’Cello and Piano 


Stanley Smith 
Sterling Smith 
Their sister, Sybil Smith, < 
Piano 


. An Artist in Miniature 


Virginia Gregory, five years old 
Accompanied by her brother, _ 
Mr. Richard Gregory, of 
Clarinet 
a. When the Waves Are Rolling 
b. Little Boy, Little Boy 
c. Playtime 
trom “Songs for the Littlest € 
by Cora W, Jenkins 


*Cello and Piano 


May. Flowérsc eens J. S. Zam 
John Sutton 
Betsy Sutton 

Their mother, Mrs. John R. S 


at the Piano 


. Songs 
a. Aria from “Samson and Delilah’ 
ai 
b. Sylviay «5. ema in abel ate Oley S 
c. Wings of Night.......... Wintter ‘ 
: Mrs. Cyrus Anderson 
Accompanied by her daughter 
Jean Anderson 
% 
: 
String Quartet in D minor.......... an 
llegro 
Andante 
Menuetto 
Finale 
Mrs. Samuel Savannah, First Violit 


Miss Marjorie Savannah, Second 
Mr. Samuel Savannah, Viola 
Eloise Savannah, Cello 


Why Darks of Express 
“Should Be Observed — 
By W. L. CLarK ; 


Ps 


Marks of expression: : 4 
—indicate the composer’s plan for 
execution of a composition. 
—suggest means of producing var 
a composition. & 
—form the only means of inte 
the more difficult compositions in ¥ 
the melodies are more or less 7 
—become one of the means, in o 
work, whereby musicians are en 
to keep together. 


“Music, once admitted to the 
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minded piano student who, at some 
' time or other, was not deeply con- 
érned about the “weakness and lack of in- 
petidence” of his fourth fingers? How 
jany teachers are not, at this very moment, 
gncerned about “strengthening and equal- 
ning’ those “awful” members? 
pConsolation and advice may both be 
riheoming in the present attempt to show 
he utter futility of all efforts to correct 
Ziure by using exercises which can never 
Vercome anatomical and_ physiological 
triers. Upon reflection, patient but mis- 
tided plodders will mend their ways and 
Mk upon this technical problem in the 
me light as that in which it is viewed by 
e master pianists. 


H*: THERE ever been a serious- 


Von Bulow Speaks 

pyNE OF the wittiest remarks bearing 

‘upon this question is attributed to 
fat remarkable genius, Hans von Biilow, 
tho said, “Piano playing is a difficult 
. First we have to learn to equalize 
fingers and then (in polyphonic music, 
ere one hand has to play at the same 
e parts of diverse strength) to make 
unequal again. That being the case, 
sms best not to practice the piano at all 
d that is the advice I have given to 


” 


Bulow is here expressing himself in 
scustomed cynical and ironic vein. He 
as well have said, “If you do not 
now to solve your technical problems 
f you do not have a teacher who is 
or experienced enough to superin- 
r studies wisely you had better 
e thinking for yourself or—dis- 
iia) 


The Hand 


O FINGERS of the hand are 
ual length, strength or independ- 
can be said especially of the 
of the child of about seven 
rs of age. Let not the student 
moment that the hands of great 
are built differently from his 
have they acquired so-called 
through any secret or mysteri- 
Von Biilow started his pianis- 
with two very serious draw- 
he had a late beginning, not 
no until his twentieth year, 
nature gave him an apparently 
> playing mechanism, his hands 
many physical shortcomings, 
allness, lack of elasticity and 
finger tips. His wrists were 
and delicate and his arms by 
lar nor powerful. Yet, in 
obstacles, von Biilow devel- 
the greatest technics known to 
is evident, then, that the qual- 
mental equipment behind the 
of yastly more importance than 
s. Von Biilow’s mental equipment 
ling short of prodigious. For one 
is is germane to our topic— 
ziven any testimony that he 
stery of the keyboard by 
y of the devices which place 
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By SIpNEY SILBER 


thoroughly realized such virtues and short- 
comings of their hands and fingers as are 
given them by nature. Then, through an 
intelligent (with strong accent on the in- 
telligent!) method of approach, they have 
sought to minimize any inherent short- 
comings and to maximize natural assets, 
In no case have they tried to do the im- 
possible. They have never persisted, for 
instance, in practicing such devices as: 


One may indulge in this exercise daily 
and continue to do so over a long period 
and still not succeed in giving to the fourth 
finger as much strength or independence 
as any of the other members inherently 
possess! It simply is not to be done! 

It is, of course, advisable to strengthen 
the fingers. But it is more advisable to 
gain control of them, to understand their 
varying weaknesses. The criticism of de- 
vices as shown in Example 1 is based on 
the fact that all the fingers not exercised 
are engaged in holding down keys, a posi- 
tion which only accentuates the relative 
weakness of the fourth fingers. You might 
as well try to walk with ease and grace 
while wearing a straight jacket! The 
fourth fingers are bound to the fifth by 
ligaments, and no such exercises will ever 
unbind them. There is, however, no ob- 
jection to devices where only one, or possi- 
bly two, fingers are engaged in depressing 
keys silently as in: 


Let us suppose, for a moment, that success 
did eventually crown’ a certain student’s 
efforts to gain equalization of strength be- 
tween all the five fingers. Referring 
to yon Biilow’s statement, he would then 
be confronted with the difficulty alluded to, 
namely, to present polyphonic music ade- 
quately. To do justice to this type of 
music, pressure or weights of varying 
degrees must be simultaneously exerted by 
the different fingers, If all the fingers used 
one and the same weight or pressure all 
the charm and lucidity of polyphonic play- 
ing would be lost. Take the following 
excerpt from the Fugue, No. 1, of the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord” : 


Unless the notes which are printed extra 
large are brought out with considerably 
more weight or pressure, the music will 


haye no perspective whatsoever. This, 
then, disperses the mists concerning the 


“use of the worth-while-ness of exercises as 


shown in Example I. To indulge in 
them—no matter for how long—is simply 
a fool’s errand. It is clearly a case of 
“Love’s Labor Lost” and “Much Ado about 
Nothing!” 

Having now written down the futility 
of “equalization exercises it remains to 
suggest ways and means to employ in order 
o make the “awful” fingers as efficient as 
necessary for the purposes of true music 
making. A most illuminating document is 
available and shows a way of going about 


making the fourth finger do its part in 


playing. This is a fragment written by one 
of the greatest musical figures of all 
times, renowned as pianist, composer and 
teacher—Chopin. It may not be widely 
known that Chopin seriously contemplated, 
for a time, ‘the writing of a method. Like 
the writer’s own master, Leschetizky, who 
was similarly engaged, he finally abandoned 
the project. Leschetizky, as he informed 
the writer, felt that the printed word alone 
could not solve the many problems of piano 
mastery or musical interpretation, Chopin’s 
attitude was, doubtless, the same. 

In reading Chopin’s article it is necessary 
to call the reader’s attention to the nota- 
tion of fingering in vogue during his life. 
A cross indicated the use of the thumb 
while the figures 1, 2, 3 and 4, indicated 
the use of the other fingers. So my read- 
ers will substitute the word “fourth” for 
the “third” as it appears in Chopin’s article, 


Chopin’s Fragment 

HOPIN says: “No one notices in- 
equality in the power of the notes of 
a scale when it is played very quickly and 
equally as regards time. In a good mech- 
anism the aim is not to play everything 
with an equal sound, but to acquire a beau- 
tiful quality of touch anda perfect: shading. 
For a long time players have acted against 
nature in seeking to give equal power to 
each finger. On the contrary, each finger 
should have an appropriate part assigned 
to it. The thumb has the greatest power, 
being the thickest finger and the freest. 
Then comes the little finger at the other 
extremity of the hand. The middle finger 
is the main support of the hand and is as- 
sisted by the thumb. Finally comes the 
third (fourth) the weakest one. As to this 
Siamese twin of the middle finger, some 
players try to force it with all their might 
to become independent. A thing impossible 
and, most likely, unnecessary. There are, 
then, many different qualities of sound, 
just as there are several fingers. The 
point is to utilize the differences—and this, 

in other words, is the art of fingering.” 
But this was only a partial solution, even 
though a very important one. Chopin’s 
new mode of fingering was nothing short 
of revolutionary for his day. Fingering 
alone will not solve the problem. Here, 
as in most difficulties, more depends upon 
the “how” than the “what.” Students 
quickly realize that there are conditions 
in which the proper use of the right fingers 
produces happy results and the contrary, 
the reverse. For example, when a passage 
is played by black keys it would be unwise 
and impractical to use the fingers in a 
very curved position. A passage such as 
in Example 4 from Chopin’s Prelude No. 

18 calls imperatively for straight fingers. 
Then there are times when the fingers, 
in order to produce the correct sound, must 
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hat “Awful” Fourth Finger! 


be poised straight and attack the keys, 
literally, in a perpendicular position as in 
this passage from the Wagner-Brassin 
Magic Fire music from “Die Walkie”. 


Ex.5 
Maestoso 


Si. 2) og ¥S osireuts 
is REN A> AAS ADA 


Examples 4 and 5 are taken at random. 
There are, naturally, many ditterent phases 
of the problem, a thorough-going discus- 
sion of which would lead us too far afield. 
But I do wish to call attention to the fact 
that the piano is not to be played by fin- 
gers whose action is localized at the 
knuckles. The entire fabric of modern 
piano technic is based upon a correct co- 
Ordination of all the joints of the arm, 
which, when properly used, fulfil the basic 
requirement of playing which is none other 
than judicious weight distribution. One 
of our great contemporary pianists, when 
asked how he attained his phenomenal tech- 
nic, facetiously replied, “Very simply. I 
spread my fingers on the right keys and 
press them down in the right manner!” 
Again the “how” of it! 

Sometimes a passage is negotiated by 
the hand with movements up or down, or 
to the sides, using the wrist as the pivotal 
point. Sometimes it is the forearm which 
is employed, and sometimes it is the entire 
arm, Students will find that most difficul- 
ties presented by the “awful” fourth finger 
can invariably be overcome if they will not 
insist upon using only finger action. Close 
listening to and observation of great pian- 
ists, backed up by practical demonstrations 
on the part of efficient pedagogues, are the 
best means by which the aspiring student 
may save much valuable time, energy and 
discouragement ! 


Schumann’s Failure 

INS LESS a genius than Robert Schu- 
1 mann tried to “equalize” -his fourth 
fingers by a device consisting of a set of 
strings attached to his fingers. These 
strings ran through pulleys attached to the 
ceiling. The pulling of the strings com- 
municating with the fourth fingers too 
often and too violently brought on a paraly- 
sis which permanently incapacitated Schu- 
mann for becoming a great pianist. While 
a great disappointment to him personally, 
this incident made him definitely decide to 
use his genius exclusively along creative 
lines, and in this way he achieved immortal- 
ity. However, very few of us are Schu- 
manns and cannot, therefore, hope to turn 
such a misfortune to as good advantage, 

Paderewski is an example of a great 


‘(Continued on page 528) 
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HOMAGE TO GOUNOD 


A Beautiful Statue of the French Master, in the Parc Monceau of Paris. . His two 
leading heroines, ‘“Marguerite’” and “Juliette” are prominent figures of the conception, 
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DIRECTOR OF 


WOULD it be all right to take 

) time from each class period for a 
° 3 F 

pupil to play his newly learned 
ce for the rest of the class? 
A. Yes, if it will encourage him and 
pire the others to do as well. 
J, Would an hour spent in appreciation 
stening to records and talking about 
mj) once in a while be. advantageous ? 
\. Yes, for the private teacher. This 
iid not be done in a school piano class, 
it would take much needed time from 

ctual piano study. 

J, Is it possible for each pupil to have 
played with both hands at the end 
the first class period? 
\. Yes, it is possible for most, but one 
two might not be able to do this. 
). How caneach child be taught, during 
class period, the method of practicing at 
ne? 
\. Spend time practicing at the class 
actly as you wish the pupils to practice 
home. Show them how as well as tell 
m how. 
J. When should the teacher hear the 
ces which were learned at home? 
\. Allow time for this once in a while 
the end of the period, perhaps once in 
© or three weeks. 
2. In what ways can class piano teach- 
; coOperate with the radio? 
Give recitals and talks on class 
i. Play yourself and have your best 
pils play. Encourage pupils to listen to 
Pianists when they play over the 


nece 


How many lessons a day can a 
cher best handle? 
(| Not more than four classes of one 
each. One can always teach more 
rivately, as it is less strenuous. 
any teacher of school music 
iano classes? 
io. Piano is a specialized art, the 
on of which must be rightly laid 
rained class piano teacher. 

a music supervisor who plays 
the piano. Can I handle a class 


indeed! Not without one or two 
teachers. Why not start your 
class of six and do it well? 
are the advantages in class 
private teacher ? 
gain more pupils, as more chil- 
interested in learning to play 
arents in having their children 


he Private Teacher 


a private teacher with a me- 
ized class, and I receive good 
lessons. Would you advise me 
» class work? 

you must “keep up with the 
| there must be some children in 
ity who would like to study if 
afford to. Start a class for 
‘ing fifty cents if you have six 
a class, or twenty-five cents if 
ger number. 

a school music supervisor and 
asked to start piano classes in 
my regular work. I have time 
d wish to know which children 
lowed to have this privilege. 

the various rooms (grade 


v- 
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ass Piano Instruction 
Questionnaire 


By pul Awe. 


BROUGHTON 


PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


three and above) and find out which pupils 
have pianos and would like to study. Then 
choose those whose regular school work is 
satisfactory to the grade teacher, Make 
the children appreciate this opportunity by 
requiring high academic standing first. 

Q. Do you advocate folk tune material 
for class work? 

A. Yes, if the pieces are nicely arranged 
and pianistic in style. Do not use any one 
type of material exclusively, however. 

Q. Is it possible to take care of the in- 
dividual advance- 
ment of piano class 
pupils? 

Nee es. if the 
class is not too large. 
If you cannot do 
this, your class work 
will be a failure. 

Q. Do you advise 
singing in the piano 
classes ? 

A. Yes, occas- 
ionally. Never lose 
sight of the fact, 
however, that you 
are giving a “piano” 
lesson. In July, 1929, 
Dr. Hollis Dann, 
Director of our mu- 
sic department at 
New York Univer- 
sity, made the state- 
ment, “A child, 
especially in the ado- 
lescent age,.is more 
in love with his in- 
strument than with his voice.” 

Q. Would you advise finger drills with- 
out any music for a few weeks'? 

A. No, it is better to give each pupil 
an attractive music book the first week. 
Add a little technical drill (sugar-coated, 
if possible) when necessary. 

Q. How can I keep together the pupils 
in a class. 

A. Do not try to do this. They should 
study a few pieces in common, but always 
make sure each child has plenty of work to 
keep him busy and progressing. 


Silent Keyboards 

WHY USE silent keyboards at all? 

* A. Some fine teachers do not use 

these. I find that at the beginning each 

child is kept interested and busy by being 

able to play on these keyboards. Of course, 

the children go to the piano in turn; so all 

have a chance to hear and produce the real 
tones. 

Q. Do you advocate any special method 
for teaching class work? 

A. No. There can be no set way, if one 
is to be a successful teacher. Go to the 
music store; look over all the up-to-date 
material: choose that which will best suit 
your needs. In class work one is required 
to meet the needs of each individual the 
same as in private teaching. He must be 
even more alert, however, diagnosing each 
pupil and finding the right solution without 
allowing the group to become disinterested. 
Do not allow yourself to neglect the in- 
dividual needs nor at the same time slight 
the class as a whole. 

Q. Do you really believe in class work? 

A. Yes, indeed! Even the prominent 
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piano teachers who have not undertaken 
this work themselves are now predicting 
that it will provide a “salvation” for the 
profession and that it is a benefit to many 
pupils who could not formerly afford to 
study. 

Q. Is ensemble playing beneficial ? 

A. All teachers agree as to the great 
value of ensemble work. In class work after 
a time four children can be given eight 
hand music. 

Q. My pupils play very unrhythmically. 
It is the greatest 
fault in their work. 
Would some class 
work help them? 

A. I feel. sure 
that it would. When 
students play to- 
gether, they must 
count or fail. I have 
always found that 
class pupils develop 
a better sense of 
rhythm than private 
pupils who are often 
too listless to think 
clearly about time 
values. 


Element of 
Surprise 
HOW CAN I 
* keep my classes 
interested ? 

Aseibate 1 Satine 
chief problem. A\l- 
ways let there be an 
element of surprise. Never let them know 
just what is going to happen next. 

Q. Is playing or theory the most impor- 
tant phase of class work? 

A. Actual playing because this brings 
pleasure. A few adult pupils prefer the 
theory study as mental discipline, but most 
students of all ages want to “make music,” 
and therefore wish to perform at the key- 
board. 

Q. When pupils do not have pianos at 
home, are they allowed to practice in the 
schools? ; 

A. Sometimes this is the case. I be- 
lieve that every class piano pupil needs a 
piano for regular daily practice either at 
home or in school. 

Q. I am a successful private teacher. 
Shall I teach my classes along the same 
lines as I have been pursuing in individual 
lessons? 

A. Yes, you can use the same music and 
the same general principles. Just learn 
how to adapt these successfully to a group. 


Do not completely change your mode of } 


teaching unless you are sure you can secure 
better results. 

Q. Do you include creative work in 
piano classes? 

A. A small amount. You know there 
are two kinds of musicians, those who 
create (compose) and those who interpret 
the compositions of others. Since most 
children are far more successful and better 
trained to play attractive compositions 
written by others, they should spend most 
of their time doing this. An occasional 
original composition may be forthcoming, 
but this will occur only with the unusual 


pupil. 


Q. How large a class can one teacher 
handle without an assistant? 

A. A very capable teacher can take 
care of eight or ten. 

Q. How many cities in the United 
States have piano classes in their schools 
at the present time? 

A. Five hundred and fifty-seven. 

Q. How many private teachers have 
taken up this work? 

A. Until recently ten times as many 
supervisors as piano teachers. Lately a vast 
number have become interested and see that 
the possibilities of beng trained to do this 
work in the public schools are unlimited. 

Q. If I use the same book for a class of 
eight children and some learn faster than 
others, how can I provide for individual 
progress ? 

A. Have the brighter children start an- 
other book to study in addition to the one 
being used by the other children. They can 
then progress as fast as they please and be 
promoted soon to:a more advanced grade. 


Six in One 
By Rena I. CaRvER 


Ir was a simple little Czerny Study, No. 
4, from Opus 740 (The Art of Finger De- 
velopment). But when assigned for study 
by the artist teacher interest in it was 
created by indicating six different rhythms 
to be used with it. 


these different 
rhythms, transposing it into several other 
keys and playing it in a number of con- 
trasting tempos, this study became a valued 
possession of the student, with the urge to 
try the same plan on other studies. 


After playing it in 


“Before beginning, Toscanini rests the 
point of his baton against his forehead for 
two or three seconds, as though swiftly to 
go over in his mind the work which he is 
to conduct. Then the enchantment com- 
mences.”—A. MANGEOT. 
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The Romance of “Ben Bolt” 


By ALLAN PERRILL 


They have fitted a slab of granite so gray, 
And sweet Alice lies under the stone. 

ROUND these two lines, which close 

the first verse of Ben Bolt, centers 

the tender pathos which has given 
to this simple lyric immortality; and it is 
under a like slab that Nelson Kneass, the 
composer of the melody, now lies. The slab 
was “fitted” by his daughter in 1905, after 
souvenir hunters had chipped to nothing- 
ness an earlier white marble marker, 
erected a few years after the author's death 
in 1868. At the same time, the daughter 
moved the body of his wife from a ceme- 
tery in Dayton, Ohio, and re-buried it 
beside him, erecting over it also a slab 
of gray granite. 

Even today, with the ascendency of jazz 
over the once highly popular ballads in 
which there was weeping over the grave 
of the heroine to a more or less sentimental 
melody, Kneass receives more homage than 
he did in the balmiest days of his musical 
and theatrical career. Thousands of 
tourists vary their travels, driving out of 
their way to visit his grave in Edgewood 
Cemetery of Chillicothe, Missouri. 


“Short and.Simple Annals” 

DIE eee the most complete, as well 

as the most authentic, data regarding 
the little-known life of Kneass is that 
contained in a letter written to the Chilli- 
cothe Chamber of Commerce by Dr. Ed- 
ward Dickinson, Department of History 
and Criticism of Music, of Oberlin College. 
Dr. Dickinson says in part: 

“Nelson Kneass came of a good family 
but preferred a semi-vagrant life. He was 
a teacher of music in New York, a singer 
in the Park Theater and afterwards became 
a negro minstrel. He married a Mrs. 
Sharp, who lost her life by falling over- 
board from a Mississippi steamboat. He 


was a jolly, companionable fellow, nobody’s 


“A music publisher of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


enemy but his own, and ended a precarious obtained the copyright, and the song 


existence in poverty. 


The Author's 
Reward 


‘6 EN BOLT 

was written 
by Dr. Thomas 
Dunn English of 
Philadelphia, in 
1842, for The New 
Mirror of New 
York, at the re- 
quest of N. P. Wil- 
lis, one of the edi- 


‘tors. A man named ~* 


Dominick M. H. 
Hay and Dr. Eng- 
lish himself wrote 
tunes to the poem, 
but they were un- 
successful and had 
no sale. The poem, 
reprinted in Eng- 
lish newspapers, 
was seen by A. M. 
Hunt, an English- 
man connected with 
western journalism, 
and he gave the 
words from mem- 
ory to Kneass, 
filling in from his 
own invention 
where his recollec- 
tion failed. Kneass 
adapted a German 
melody to the 


quickly achieved universal success in this 


country and in 
England. A steam- 
boat in the West 
and a ship in the 
East were named 
after “Sweet 
Alice.” The steam- 
boat was blown 
up and the ship 
wrecked, but 
“Sweet A lic e” 
floated safely on 
the fragile bark of 
song. 

“Kneass always 
complained that he 
received but a trifle 
for the music. He 
fared somewhat 
better than the 
author of the 


who received noth- 
ing, and who, when 
he complained of 
mutilation of the 
words, was told 
that they were de- 
cidedly improved.” 


Under a Cloud 


BERD LH E 
WRITING of 
Ben Bolt, Kneass 
appeared with vari- 


“unknown. He began playing in thea 


, 
words, however, 


words, and the THE GRAVE OF NELSON KNEASS ous theatrical 
song was first sung _ troupes playing in 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1848, in a and about Cincinnati. But gradually 


new play, The Battle of Buena Vista, his ability and reputation began to de- 


cline, the reason for which seems 


disreputable of beer gardens in 
nati and finally could not even 
employment of this low type. His y 
divorced him in consequence and he 
came a vagabond, playing whenever 
wherever he could earn a few dollars. 

While he was wandering about, ab 
was pulled out of the Ohio river, identi 
as his and sent to his divorced wife. — 
as the funeral services were coming t 
close, Kneass suddenly appeared. — 
reconciliation followed and he and his 
and daughter went back to the lives 
troupers. : ‘ € 

It was in Chillicothe, Missouri, | 
Kneass, on a _ barnstorming tour, 
stricken with a grave illness from ¥ 
he failed to recover. The company } 
which he was playing disbanded bec: 
of cramped financial conditions and 
town. 

Chillicothe citizens had provid 
Kneass and his family during his” 
and after his death a lot in the ce 
was publicly provided for his buria 
marble marker, heretofore mention: 
purchased some time later from th 
ceeds of a benefit performance give 
theatrical people who had known and 
Kneass. 

In 1922 the Chillicothe Chamber 
Commerce undertook a campaign to 
a memorial to Nelson Kneass. Thi 
paign was conducted under a procla 
“To commemorate the memory 
writer of the music to Ben Bolt,’ by 
Governor Arthur M. Hyde. The 
received were not, however, suffici 
the cause; and so they lie in trust 
some later day a new campaign 
launched, 


Why Study. Ghe Leipzig Cantor's Inventions 


For THE cultivation of good taste in mu- 
sic the fugues and inventions of John Se- 
bastian Bach stand without a rival. 

The word, “invention,” as applied in this 
connection, means the invention of a musi- 
cal idea or theme which is elaborated into 
a complete composition. Inventions may 
be in two, three or more parts. These are 
said to be obbligato, that is, independent. 

Polyphonic music, to which class most 
of Bach’s music belongs, develops strength 
and independence of fingers. and brings 
about a certain ambidexterity which one 
who confines himself to monophonie music 
will not so easily acquire. Hence the great 
importance which teachers as well as per- 
formers place upon the practice of fugues 
and inventions. 

To play such music well demands a 
thorough knowledge of phrasing and dy- 
namics, as well as the command of different 
varieties of touch. To secure the best re- 
sults the hands should be practiced separ- 
ately, special attention being given to the 
bringing out of themes and counter-themes. 
They should be made to sound musically 
significant. They should have a pleasing 
effect on the listener and not make the im- 
pression of dry technical exercises. 

In addition to other valuable features, 
the inventions serve to acquaint the student 
with many embellishments found in the old 
classical music, such as mordents, pralltril- 


By CHARLES KNETZGER 


lers, trills and turns. The mordent proper 
is not used in modern music, and the term is 
“mordent” is now applied also to the in- | aso 
verted mordent or pralltriller. The sign 
for the pralltriller, or inverted mordent is 
a~ and for the turn». These are executed 
as in “A.” Besides these there is the long 


mordent, as in “B” of the following : To execute these trills evenly and with 


nicety of touch demands no little skill on 
the part of the performer, and this can be 
acquired only by long-continued practice. 
These inventions also offer excellent op- 
portunity for the study of analysis. There 


of phrases, now in one part, now in an- 
other, that even the dullest pupil will be 
interested in following up the themes and 
counter-themes as they occur in the differ- 
ent voices. 

Invention No. 8 (in two parts) is espe- 
cially valuable for the study of touch. 
Here, for instance, the left hand frequently 
plays a sharp staccato while the right 
hand executes a smooth legato phrase. 


Some.of these inventions also abound in 
extended trills; as, for example, Invention 
No. 4 (in two parts). Here the right hand 
has a trill extending through measures 
19, 20 and 21 and the left hand a similar 
embellishment in measures 29-33. 


Invention No. 14 contains passages like 
the following: 


is in them so much repetition and imitation ’ 


Here the tendency is to play the deo 
eighths staccato, as if they marked the 
of a phrase. 

Another feature of Bach’s mus’ 
riety ef rhythm. Some of his syn 
might serve as a model for mod 
Yet, it is all so dignified, even though 
are touches of gaiety and humo’ 
bring out these various rhythmic figt 
occurring as they often do in a 
counterpoint, is a splendid test 
cianship. . 

Although the technical difficulties of 
of the inventions are of a tryi 
they need not discourage the stud 
should, however, bear in mind thai 
Bach well requires a deeper insi 
the intellectual as well as the emoti 
tent of the music than is dema 
homophonic music—also that no othe! 
poser offers a richer reward for 
diligent study than the great Bach wl 
been an inspiration to thousands 6 
cians for almost three centuries. — 
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©Gests and Peasurements in School VyCusic 


J EARLY forty years ago Dr. J. M. 
Rice startled the educational world 
to the realization of the practica- 

ty of scientific measurement of the re- 
ts of teaching. The most significant 
leralization of the investigations of Dr. 
© was not so much the astounding dif- 
ences in pupil achievement revealed as 
was the fact that no direct relation ex- 
<d between the amount of time spent 
teaching a subject and the net measur- 
e result. 


Measuring the Three “R’s” 


T WAS but natural, in the early stages 
‘of development of scientific measure- 
hts, that attention first be directed to 
‘so-called fundamental subjects. Arith- 
tic, spelling and handwriting lend them- 
ves rather readily to objective measure- 
nt. Nor was it long before experience 
testing these subjects pointed to the de- 
ability of curriculum revision and more 
ailed measurements of specific processes 
| products which would give effective di- 
to the improvement of teaching. 
fundamentals of arithmetic, gen- 
rvey testing of end-products is now 
passed in importance by testing at 
tages in the development of a skill 
er that teaching may be directed 
y to particular difficulties encoun- 
xy individual pupils. 

ish the major aims include a high 
Y of oral and written composition, 
rate and comprehension in read- 
a sense of values in the appre- 
of literature. In technical English, 
entrate attention successively upon 
fic matters as punctuation, capi- 
grammatical concepts, correct 
bulary building and sentence 
Performance in these elements is 
y easy to measure objectively. 


mg in the Field of Music 
"HAT OF the situation in music edu- 
ion? Music and music teachers 
more widely separated from 
irement idea than are arithmetic 
tic teachers. Perhaps we may 
the major aim in school music 
lopment of interests, apprecia- 
attitudes which seem to defy ob- 
easurement. Nevertheless, some 
e of music is basic even to these 
s. Some skill, however ele- 
is essential to their full realiza- 
re is doubt about the possibility 
iring appreciation and _ interest, 
of educational measurements 
lds, and, indeed, in the field 
itself, leaves no ground for doubt 
possibility of definite contribu- 
vay of measuring music knowl- 
skills. 
arnal of proceedings of the Music 


By Puitie A. Boyer 
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Supervisors National Conference, Dr. 
Kwalwasser points out that only recently 
have music teachers begun to show any 
concern over the results of their teaching. 
In many places, as was the case with spell- 
ing before the days of Dr. Rice, it is still 
assumed that every unit of time spent in 
teaching music is accompanied by or fol- 
lowed by a corresponding unit of learning 
on the part of the pupils. There are evi- 
dences of rather naive faith that material 
taught in the lower grades is not only ef- 
fectively taught, but remains a permanent 
possession of the child throughout all 
subsequent grades. We must recognize 
that teaching and learning are not neces- 
sarily concomitant processes. The music 
teacher, who may be discouraged at the 
result of a year’s work, is likely to find 
little consolation in such general explana- 
tions as poor material, inadequate prepara- 
tion, too little time for the subject. If 
objective measurements of achievement are 
made at the beginning of the term, both 
teacher and pupils will have definite criteria 
against which to measure the progress 
achieved during the term. Dr. Stewart 
Courtis once said in a similar connection 
that the labor and burden of teaching are 
caused by the blind struggle against un- 
recognized obstacles. 


Achievement Standards Measured 
Objectively: 

F OBJECTIVE measurements can give 

a calm, dispassionate, and verifiable 
statement of particular difficulties, if they 
can aid us in discovering the reasons for 
these difficulties and stimulate us to for- 
mulate procedures for overcoming them, and 
even for preventing them in the future, 
there is little justification for refusing to 
welcome them into the field of music in- 
struction. Music teachers sense the need 
of definite standards of attainment to guide 
instruction throughout the grades of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Perhaps 
the best evidence of |this fact is found in 
the grade achievement standards adopted 
by the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference ten years ago. 

Subsequent to agreement upon the stand- 
ards, a thoroughgoing scientific survey was 
made in five large cities highly distin- 
guished for the public school music work. 
Objective measurements were devised and 
applied in each of the seven attainments 
formulated by the Educational Council in 
an effort to ascertain the feasibility of each 
goal and the extent to which it was being 
realized. The first objective, a develop- 
ment of the use of the singing voice and 
a sense of pleasure in song, was not reached 
in all cities by the end of grade 6. Many 
children showed indifference to singing and 
some monotones were found. The second 
objective, the development of a song reper- 


toire, seems feasible but is not being gen- 
erally achieved. The third objective, the 
ability of knowing by sound that which the 
child -knows by sight and the reverse, is 
apparently too difficult of attainment. The 
fourth objective, the ability to sing at sight 
a simple song, is dependent for success 
upon the ability to form tonal images from 
notational symbols. Pupils’ knowledge of 
musical terms and symbols is. often so poor 
as to make impossible the realization of 
this objectivce under present conditions. 
Similar observations might be made 
about results in the attainment of the re- 
maining three objectives. Suffice it to say 
that in the recognition of standard vocal 
and instrumental compositions, less -than 
one-half the children tested attained the 
standard established by the Educational 
Council. In spite of the fact that the Edu- 
cational Council considered the objectives 
easily attainable, these aims, by actual meas- 
urements, were found to be far too ambi- 
tious even for the better schools. The 
merit of the standard course lies in its at- 
tempt to set forth a schedule of definite 
musical accomplishments in the public 
schools. Its failure has been due to the 
fact that it deals in generalizations rather 
than in specific details and that 1. gives no 
consideration to the wide variations that 
exist in individual pupils’ capacities and 
interests. mn 


Types of Tests 
THOROUGHGOING survey of mu- 


sic achievements in relation to meth- 
ods of instruction employed is necessary 
in order to establish norms of achievement 
for each grade. Music, like other subjects 
of the curriculum, involves at least three 
distinct types of activity, These may be 
differentiated as (1): knowledges, involy- 
ing facts and principles, (2) skills, involv- 
ing physical adjustments necessary to 
performance, and (3) appreciations and 
interests, involving both emotional and 
intellectual elements. Objective testing in 
the field of music must recognize these 
three phases of activity. A survey of pu- 
pil knowledge of musical notation would 
be woefully inadequate as a measure of the 
final attainments of school music instruc- 
tion. But this information, supplemented 
by that to be secured from aptitude and 
performance tests and rounded out by in- 
dications of the pupils’ levels of apprecia- 
tion and interest in music, will give more 
reliable evaluation of music instruction 
than can possibly be secured without the 
use of objective testing instruments. 

Tests in the field of music separate them- 
selves into two broad divisions: (1) those 
having to do with native endowment and 
(2) those that concern themselves with 
the use of this endowment. The first 
group has to do with determining aptitudes, 


the second, with measuring achievement. 
Tests of aptitude or native endowment 
include evaluations of sense discrimina- 
tion, feeling or sensitivity and motor 
ability. Tests of sense discrimination are 
exemplified by those of Dr. Carl E. Sea- 
shore in his six psychological tests known 
as “Measures of Musical Talent.” These 
tests are based upon an analysis of sensory 
equipment indispensable for musicianship. 
They include six distinct types: (1) pitch 
discrimination, in terms of the least per- 
ceptible difference in pitch that the subject 
can detect; (2) intensity discrimination, 
in terms of the least perceptible difference 
in the strength or loudness of sound; (3) 
time discrimination, the least perceptible 
difference in time that the stibject can de- 
tect; (4) consonance discrimination, that 
is, the smoothness, blending, and purity of 
pairs of tones; (5) tonal memory, the 
memory span for musically unrelated tones; 
and (6) rhythm discrimination, the ability 
to distinguish between paired rhythmic 
patterns. 

The feeling or sensitivity tests by Kwal- 
wasser and Schoen are an approach to the 
measurement of taste. By presenting pairs 
of tones ranged either in melodic series or 
in harmonic groupings, in each case one 
of the pair being better than the other, it 
is sought to determine whether or not the 
person tested has a good or poor discrimi- 
nation of what is generally accepted as 
desirable or undesirable in melody and in 
harmony or harmonic combination. 


Dexterity Tests 


F THE motor tests, the tapping test 

standardized by Ream and the reac- 
tion-time test of Seashore seek to indicate 
how rapidly and accurately the fingers, es- 
pecially, can be moved. These claim to 
provide both a mental and a physical meas- 
urement, the results of which may later be 
used in determining fitness for playing 
upon an instrument, and also in determining 
how quick a reaction-time a person has, 
thus indicating how ready he will be to 
adapt himself in musical production and 
receptivity. 

All three phases of aptitude testing meas- 
ure innate elemental capacities representing 
the amount of talent an individual pos- 
sesses. They show no significant correla- 
tion with each other or with age, sex, 
training or intelligence. They may be used 
for the discovery of talent hitherto unrec- 
ognized, for the study of individual differ- 
ences in capacity, for revealing differences 
that may or may not be suspected, or even 
in aiding a pupil to select an instrument. 
Aptitude testing will aid the teacher in 
adapting training to the needs and nature of 
the child and in evaluating the quality of a 
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FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


Gechnic in Wraining Bands and Orchestras 


\HE BAND teacher of modern days 
qa can learn to play all instruments of 
the band and orchestra well enough 
to perform music of the difficulty of the 
average high school band selections. Of 
course he may not be a soloist on all of 
these instruments but it is important that 
he know how to play them, at least in 
a rudimentary fashion. It is not so many 
years ago that it was thought impossible 
for a player to have an embouchure devel- 
oped that would enable him to play all of 
the instruments at any one period. This 
has been disproved by some of the later 
day band teachers. The formation of one’s 
mouth and lips may make one instrument 
more easily played than another but it is 
possible for one player to become fairly 
proficient with all instruments. 


The Clarinet 


F‘HE ALBERT system clarinet is out 
of date, but the band teacher who is 
interested in getting large groups will very 
often find it necessary to use this instru- 
ment because it is less expensive. It is es- 
pecially true that such an instrument is 
inexpensive if it is a second hand or used 
clarinet. Inasmuch as the fingering is very 
much like the Meyer system flute and 
military system oboe, it is not asking too 
much to say that the band teacher shall 
have thoroughly memorized and mastered 
the playing range through G the fourth 
line above the treble clef. The Albert and 
Boehm system clarinets will at first cause 
the student some trouble in remembering 
the fingering in the upper ranges, but prac- 
tice will enable him to keep the two sys- 
tems separate. He should know how to 
make such simple repairs as putting on new 
pads or springs, filling cracks with paraf- 
fin, and forth. The majority of the 
clarinets will be Boehm system and the 
players will need to know the special uses 
of the auxiliary fingerings available 
through the great number of keys. If a 
student has a choice of learing but one in- 
strument, it should be Boehm, but it is 
much to his adyantage to know both sys- 
tems. 


so 


The Cornet and Other Three-Valve 
Instruments 

ONTRARY to the old method of 

stretching the lips tightly across the 
teeth or of pressing the mouthpiece more 
tightly against the lips in order to make 
the high notes, the modern way is to put lip 
pressure downward and upward. It is un- 
fortunate that all the old style brass band 
arrangements depend almost entirely on the 
cornet to carry the melody. It is unfor- 
tunate both for our ears and for music 
development in general. The modern 


in the Public Schools 


By Ernest W. NALBACH 


Part II 


movement toward better balanced bands 
has furthered the cause of a better quality 
of band arrangement. The common trend 
has been for the bandmaster to know a 
great deal about the cornet and very. little 
about any of the other instruments. His 
more pressing problem will often be in the 
development of the more unusual instru- 
ments. 


The Horns 


HE ALTO horn is not popular with 
students in the band because of the 


monotony of the music usually written for- 


it. A remedy for this is band arrange- 
ments for high school bands which will 
give more attention to the alto horn part. 
Students do not readily become interested 
in an instrument which never plays a tune, 
much less a solo. It is a little more pop- 
ular in the orchestra ‘because the students 
can play the alto horn or melophone in 
substitution for French horn -solos. The 
French horn can be used 
substitute for the alto horn, and it adds a 
very distinctive tone color. 

The baritone horn (or euphonium) 
should be taught to the beginning student 
as a bass clef instrument unless he has 
been transferred from cornet. The teach- 
er should be able to play the instrument in 
both treble and bass clefs and also as a 
treble clef transposing instrument. The 
baritone parts in the treble clef are trans- 
posed, but-the student should also learn to 
read the C parts, such as piano and oboe, 
on this instrument. The scales of all these 
three-valye instruments are alike, except 
the French horn. Playing the different 
ones is, for the band teacher, merely a 
matter of learning new key arrangements. 
This all goes back to his ability to trans- 
pose. It is highly recommended that as 
he learns each instrument he will not only 
learn to play the music written for that 
instrument but also the music for other 
instruments of a different key. This adept- 
ness at transposing grows and is really the 
groundwork for a fluent band technic. 


Tuba and Trombone 


HE E-flat and BB-flat tubas (or 

Sousaphones) come under the same 
heading. It is not necessary to learn to 
transpose on these instruments as this is 
very seldom required. It is important, 
however, to know how to drop the parts 
an octave when needed and to know just 
where to start and stop these changes. 
Phrases must be suited as well as possible 
in the altering process. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the trom- 
bone as a band instrument is not difficult 
to teach. Fingerings are less complicated 
than in other instruments. The teacher 
will find, however, that it will require 


in the band as: 


more time for him to develop a technic on 
this instrument than on other of the three- 
valve instruments because it is different; 
but if it is taught as the other bass clef in- 
struments, he will have no trouble. He 
should know the transpositions. 


Saxophone 


HE SAXOPHONE is very easily 

learned. Therefore it is most popular 
with amateurs. The teacher of the small 
or new band should accept all the saxo- 
phonists who wish to enter, especially if 
they can furnish their own instruments. 
Later if his band or orchestra becomes 
overburdened in any one section, he will 
have enough saxophone players who can 
easily transfer to some other instrument 
and give balance to.the un‘t. Often there 
are students whom it is desirable to have 
as members of the band because of their 
social leadership and political influence. 
The saxophone offers an ideal inducement 
to this type of student. The teacher can 
aim at two different types of bands, each 
a part of the other. 

A military band or band for all outdoor 
functions could include everyone in the 
musical organizations of the school who 
plays a wind instrument. The concert band 
for use in the indoor affairs could exclude 
part of the saxophones and brass instru- 
ments. In this way a greater number can 
have part in the music activities and there 
will be less friction. The melody parts 
are more easily played and might be given 
to the students who are not so keen minded, 
other things being considered. This ap- 
plies to saxophones especially. Melody in- 
struments mean B-flat soprano saxophones, 
not the C-melody. The C-melody saxo- 
phone player should be required to learn 
the bass clef and be given the trombone, 
baritone horn or bassoon parts to play, 
depending upon which are needed most. 

A few band arrangements now have the 
C-melody saxophone in the correct regis- 
ter, which is the tenor or high bass reg- 
ister, but these are in minority. The 
general tone of the band is seriously mud- 
dled by the C-melody saxophone carrying 
oboe parts or melody down in the bass 
register, crossing the harmony tones of 
the trombones and the alto’ saxophones. 
The alto saxophones are used in a like 
manner for the baritone trombone parts. 


Oboe and Bassoon 


pave OF the bugbears of the average 
bandmaster are the oboe and the 
bassoon. They are comparatively recent 
in their introduction to amateur bands in 
this country and, since local instruction is 
practically never available, the bandmaster 
must know how to teach these instruments, 


: 


bs 


a 
It is true that they are more comple 
fingering and in mechanism, but not hea 
so much as common hearsay would 
them: One serious problem is the 
culty of getting good reeds. The aver: 
high school student is usually not rez 
begin to learn to make his own 
By consulting professional oboe or bass 
players the bandmaster can learn ¥ 
to look for the type of reed which 4 
suit his purpose. A 

The wide range in price of the t 
types of oboe often causes concern. 
instrument can be classed as a clarinet)! 


| 


' 
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That is, if the school furnishes clarin 
for use by students, it should not ob. 
to furnishing oboes. It is really more i 
portant that oboes be supplied rather tf 
clarinets, if it comes to a choice betw 
the two. A military system oboe need 
cost much more than an Albert sys! 
clarinet and is as effective in its own 
as the Albert system clarinet is in its 
The beginning students can be enco 


turn, may buy the more costly but 
satisfactory conservatory system 
The same plan of exchanging instr 
can be applied to practically all ¢ 
other . sections. The common talk 
not being able to learn new fingerin, 
an instrument need not apply to peo 
young as high school students. Ad 
bility is one of the sources of inspir 


age. iT, 

The bassoon is the first suggestio 
teacher makes to the saxophonist w 
dicates a desire to learn one of the 
tral instruments. The orchestra ca 
a better type of music than the ba 
many students will want to play in th 
,chestra—more than can be accommo 
Contrary to opinion, the bassoon is 
difficult to play, either in the point ¢ 
ergy spent or of technic involved. 
ever, it is very important that 


B-flat below the bass clef to the fir 
above the bass clef. He can use cha 
need be when occasion arises. 


some difficulty and take some time to | 
It is not necessary that the teacher | 
this clef unless he has time and wish 
play the bassoon in an orchestra. — 
ever, it is to his advantage to 
tenor clef, as cello parts are ofte: 
in this clef. = 


(Continued on page 515 ) 
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Dry (leaning 


A twelve-year-old girl, quick 
of wit and motion, has just come to 
me after studying two years. She 
has been using Hanon’s exercises, and 
a book of “Selections” which con- 
tains no composers’ names and seems 
a very cheap edition of pieces. She 
reads fairly well and fingers well, 
put mses no “coloring” whatever in 
her performance. 


(1) 


Would you advise special books? 
Her parents would prefer not to 
purchase any more books unless it 
is really necessary. What pieces 
would you recommend ? 

(2) A girl of fourteen studied 
three years, using Kohler’s ‘Meth- 

bod,’ Her playing is very “dry,” 


though she likes pieces with melo- 
dies. What books and pieces would 
you recommend ?—D, T. D. 


Color in piano playing generally refers 
variety and contrast of tone. Such va- 
tty is produced by the use of different de- 
ees of force in depressing the keys, which 
fain involves the discriminating employ- 
t of different touches. 

Let the pupils think of these touches as 
presenting different instruments of the 
chestra. The light, pure finger touch 
ay parallel the flute instruments, with their 
ft, delicate tones; the hand touch, the 
violins, or perhaps the clarinets; and 
full-arm touch, the horns, oboes, or 
etimes the trumpets. 

each touch, therefore, be called upon 
certain values in the voice parts. Take, 
stance, Schumann’s Lvinnerung (IRe- 
enmbrance), Op. 68, No. 28, which be- 
s as follows: ; 


Not fast and very expressive 


@ the part of greatest value is the 
melody, which should therefore be 
out by the full-arm touch. Next 
er are the arpeggios in sixteenth 
which should represent the singing 
fe Bhs *cello, produced by the hand 
a3 inally the light accompaniment 
lers in”) in the middle voice call 
ly the softest finger touch. 

pupil who likes melodies should 
bringing them out-in this way, 
ing proper proportion to the other 
rts. With this interest added to 
nance, the “dryness” should ef- 
disappear. 

t the first pupil, we may remember 
‘is impossible to accomplish one’s 
‘im any trade or profession with- 
uate materials to handle. For 
al assignments you may write down 
arpeggios and finger exercises in 
note book; but for formal 
and pieces you should insist on 
Y prepared editions, since such edi- 
itute supplementary teachers. 
of these are generally cheaper 
a single sheets, although occa- 
dividual piece of sheet music 
on to the pupil. Of the excel- 
s of second grade melodious 
may be treated as “pieces,” 
“Twelve Piano Etudes” by 
“Facile Fingers” by Cedric 
Add to these from time to 
; from Bach's “Little Pre- 
es” (Presser Collection, vol, 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


128), Handel's “Twelve Easy Pieces” 
(same, vol. 264), Beethoven's “Easier 
Pianoforte Compositions” (same, vol. 264) 
and Grieg’s “Lyric Pieces,’ Op. 12 (same, 
vol. 130). 


Rewards for Pupils 


I should like some advice on giving 


awards—certifieates, pins, and so 
forth—to pupils. I am aéenew 
teacher of piano, having only two 


pupils; but I should like something 
to stimulate their interest. 

The younger pupil started about 
nine months ago, and has had two- 
thirds of Williams’ “First Grade 
Piano Book,” three pieces, and has 
learned the major scales. Do you 
think she has gone as far as she 
ordinarily should in that length of 
time ? Wi EAC 


Such awards as you propose may become 
an excellent means of encouraging your 
pupils, if they are bestowed with care. 
Begin by having each pupil keep an ac- 
curate account of his practice time. For 
this purpose, draw out or have printed 
cards such as the following. An ordinary 
library index card may be used. 


Practice Record of 


Only initials, or pseudonym given will be published. 


months. Remember that it is not so much 
rapidity as quality that you are seeking, 
and be sure that you lay firm foundations 
for the future growth of your beginners. 


(@ollege Preparation 


I have a boy twenty years old who 
is using Baltzell’s “History of 
Music’ and Orem's. “Beginner’s 
Harmony Book.” He intends trying 
examinations in some college when 
he is ready in the above subjects. 
In what periods in history should 
he be especially prepared? In 
what would eats advise me to conduct 
reviews ?—D. T. D. 


I should take care, first, that he be 
thoroughly grounded in the essentials of 
music, such as melody, rhythm, form, and 
especially harmony which should be car- 
ried, if possible, through dominant and 
diminished sevenths. 

The field of history is of course an ex- 
tensive one, since it includes a knowledge 
of musical development from at least the 
beginning of the Christian era to the pres- 
ent time. Epochs- which should be em- 
phasized are: medieval music, which in- 


7 7; 
Bek Mon Wed. | Thu. 
Beginning 


rr 
Sat. || Total | Grade 


In the spaces provided, the time of each 
day’s work in hours and minutes is put 
down; to be summed up under Total. 

At the end of each lesson, you may de- 
cide on the grade which the pupil deserves, 
taking into account not only the practice 
time but also the quality of work that has 
resulted, considering such points as ac- 
curacy, technic, rhythm and expression. 
Finally, under Grade, insert the letter which 
designates the quality of the pupil’s work: 
an A for excellent’ work, a B for very 
good work, a C for good work, a D for 
fair and an E for poor. 

This record card may be kept in the 
pupil’s notebook. At the end of ten les- 
sons a reward may be given, proportioned 
according to the average grade attained, 
perhaps a silver pin for the highest grade, 
a game (such as “Musical Authors” or 
“Allegrando”) for the next ‘grade, and a 
reward card for grade C. 

At the end of the season a pupil’s party 
may be arranged at which a more elaborate 
award, such as a book, may be given the 
one who has done best the year’s work. 

I should think that the pupil whom you 
especially mention had accomplished all 
that could be expected during the time that 
she has been studying; in fact, a/l the major 
scales seems a large order for the first nine 


cludes plain song and the beginning of 
part-writing; the contrapuntal schools, cul- 
minating in Palestrina and Bach; the clas- 
sic period of Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven; the romantic period of Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, and so 
forth; the development of the opera, cul- 
minating in Wagner; and the more recent 
schools, such as nationalism, impressionism, 
realism and atonality. A definite knowl- 
edge of the great masters, including each 
one’s environment, aims, works and suc- 
ceeding influence, should be stressed. 


Use of Various Gouches 


(1) In what grades should the 
various finger, hand and arm touches 
be given? 

From the very first a child should be 
taught to use his hands and fingers cor- 
rectly, without special analysis of what he 
is doing. Naturally, the finger touch is 
the first involved; but at the same time 
exercises may be given to produce a re- 
laxed wrist, and forearm rotation may be 
attended to. For the latter purpose, be- 
gin by having the pupil clench his hand so 
that the finger-tips are in the palm. Then, 
with wrist high, let him play on the finger- 
joints of the secoad, third and fourth fin- 


gers the group of three black keys, rotating 
the forearm left (1) and right (r) as in 


2 

With similar rotation he may then play 
the keys in the scale-wise order with consecu- 
tive fingers (B); and then the diminished 
seventh chord (C). Such rotation is used 
especially in connection with the hand 
and arm touches. With the development 
ot melody playing he should be taught the 
full-arm touch, which involves the entire 
arm, directed by the shoulder muscles. 

(2) What happens to the forearm 
when the hand touch is used? When 
do you use the hand touch? 

The forearm is supported horizontally 
by the biceps muscle of the upper arm. It 
should be held so flexibly, however, that, 
when the key is suddenly depressed, the 
wrist—which is kept perfectly loose—is 
permitted to jump up, slightly, at least. 
The forearm touch is the most important 
of all the touches, since it has the widest 
application, from rapid, fluent playing of 
all kinds to most octaves and chords. 

(3) Are chords played with the 
up-arm touch? In playing chords 
should the shoulders move? i 

Most chords should be played with the 
hand touch, the fingers remaining in close 
touch with the keys, and the wrist tending 
to jump up. If the chords are to be played 
in rapid succession, however, the hand may 
bound slightly from the keys at each stroke. 

Very loud chords may sometimes be 
played with the full-arm touch, which in- 
volves movement of the shoulder muscles. 

(4) Is a.staceato effect produced 
by use of elastic touch? How is a 
mild staccato touch produced? 

Very soft staccato notes are played with 
the simple finger touch, louder ones with the 
hand touch. For any staccato note, loud 
or soft, simply relax the pressure of the 
finger on the key the very instant that 
the sound is heard. Jerking the hand from 
the keys is awkward and quite useless. 

(5) In using the down-arm touch 
does the arm, or, rather, the wrist, 
sink? Could this touch be employed 
in fast movements?—L. M. C. 

The down-arm touch (or arm-weight 
touch) occurs when, in depressing a key, 
the forearm is relaxed, so that it brings 
the wrist down with it. This touch is es- 
pecially adapted for phrasing purposes, in 
connection with the hand touch. In a 
phrase of two or more notes, for instance, 
the arm-weight may be used with the first 
one, after which the hand gradually rises 
with the others (hand touch), until, with 
the last note, the hand “floats off,’ wrist 
uppermost, thus: 


(“D” stands for “down,” “U”, for “ 


up”) 
Evidently such passages may be played as 
rapidly as one desires. 
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Some Plusic Specters 


By HERBERT WENDELL AUSTIN 


Some of the musical specters over which 
pupils like to frown and scowl are the en- 
harmonic changes. Some people quarrel 
because double flats or double sharps are 
used when some natural key would suffice. 
When we are playing from written music 
and encounter a double-flat, say A double- 
flat, we sound the tone of G-natural. A 
bewildered student inquires why the G- 
natural was not written on the staff instead 
of A double-flat. Such examples as this 
in notation exist for harmonic purposes 
and for facility in notation. 

Similar complaints are made against the 
keys of F-sharp and G-flat. The tonality 
of these keys is the same, and for that 
reason some students entertain the opinion 
that a composition written in one of the 
above keys could be played interchangeably 
in the other from the same music. It is 
not an easy matter to do this. One would 
have to remember too much, because the 
notation of the two keys is not the same. 
As a matter of fact, the composition would 
have to be transposed in the mind as the 
piece is played. 

To the ear the tonics of the keys of F- 
sharp and G-flat are the same; to the eye 
they are not. The members of these’ seem- 
ingly identical scales do not bear the same 
names. The Dominant chord of the key 
of F-sharp consists of C#, E#, G#; while 
the Dominant chord of G-flat consists of 
Db, F, and Ap. Therefore, this fact that 
the scales are absolutely dissimilar to the 
eye must be taken into account. 


Key Signatures in a 


Nutshell 


By GerorcE G. DISTLER 


Pace the third finger of each hand on 
f# or gb. Play in contrary motion each 
key in chromatic order to C, memorizing 
the signatures at each step, as follows: 


f# 6 sharps gb 6 flats 
f 1 flat g 1 sharp 
e 4 sharps ab 4 flats 
eb 3 flats a 3 sharps 
d 2 sharps bb 2 flats 
db 5 flats b 5 sharps 
c 0 sharps or flats 


4, 3, 2, 5, 0 and, back again, 0, 5, 
Pisin, eno: 
A student knowing that it is possible to 
grasp in a very short time the signature of 
all scales within the compass of one octave 
more readily studies their technical difficul- 
ties than if he has been put through that 
long and tedious way of first mastering the 
technic of single scales through two and 
more octaves. 

After mastering the signatures of every 
scale it is comparatively easy to play the 
scales in chromatic order from C to C. 


Gra, 
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Notice 


If Beethoven McGreen will send us his 
complete address, we have an interesting 
letter to be forwarded to him, 
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DR. JOHN HARVEY KELLOGG 


A Great Physician Speaks for DyCusic 


The following letter from the distinguished physician, Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, 
is most interesting, because few men have had so varied an experience in all branches 
of medicine as has this internationally famous doctor who founded the great Battle 
Creck Sanitarium in 1875. 

Dr. Kellogg was born at Tyrone, Michigan, on February 26, 1852. He studied ex- 
tensively, both at home and abroad, and has written exhaustively upon many phases 
of health maintenance as well as disease. He has been honored by membership in 
eminent medical societies, in both Europe and America. 

Despite his age, Dr. Kellogg has the bearing, quick mentality and cordial approach 
of a man of twenty-five. He is the very finest evidence of his own theories, which 
have been of such great value to mankind. 


To THe Erune: 

“Il thoroughly believe in music both as a prophylactic and a therapeutic 
measure. My attention was first called to the value of music in the treat- 
ment of the sick, particularly the mentally infirm, by my old friend and 
teacher, the late Dr. George M. Beard, fifty years ago. Dr. Beard made 
experiments in music therapeutics in hospitals for the insane and noted a 
marked difference in the effects of music of different types. 

“In my work at the Battle Creek Sanitarium for more than fifty years, I 
have constantly made use of music as a means of creating an optimistic at- 
mosphere. I found orchestral music so useful that I employ it systemati- 
cally as a diversion and an entertainment; and I have incidentally found 
it useful as a means of occupying patients’ minds and preventing them from 
talking about their ailments while eating their meals. . 

“I have been particularly impressed with the value of singing. It is 
not only a diversion and a wholesome mental occupation, and on this account 
health promoting, but it is also excellent lung gymnastics and promotes 
not alone breathing but the circulation as well. It especially aids circula- 
tion through the liver, stomach and other digestive organs, and so promotes 
digestion. Patients enjoy all sorts of popular songs, but I think they 
enjoy most of all the old-fashioned hymns and such stirring old songs as 
Onward Christian Soldiers. im 

“Music must certainly take high rank as a psychic remedy, because of its 
power to inspire cheerful and hence healthful trains of thought. It thereby 
counteracts worry, apprehension, fear and other depressing emotions which 
create disease by producing poisonous secretions and so interfere with the 
recuperative and remedial processes whereby the body combats disease and 
restores the sick man to health. 

“I most heartily approve of your effort to encourage the use of music 
as a therapeutic measure and wish you Godspeed in your campaign to 
spread your music gospel. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Harvey KEttoce.” 


THE ET 
Pusic of the PConths 


By ALETHA M. BoNNER 
JULY 
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Historic Foreword :The ancient Romans 
once counted July as their fifth month and 
so named it Quintilis (fifth). The 
later name of Julius was given it to honor 
the emperor Julius Caesar (whose birth. 
month it proved to be), or, to be exact 
Cesar honored himself by ee 
name, as well as adding an extra day, thu: 
bringing the monthly register up to its pres: 
ent-day total of thirty-one days. The ole 
French spelling was Julie which the Eng: 
lish formed into July. | 

Canada, the United States and | 
have special dates of patriotic observances 
in July. Canada celebrates the First aj 
Dominion Day (the day on which the Con 
federation Act went into effect, in 1867 
In the United States the Fourth of July i 
an occasion of great celebration in co 
memoration of the adoption of the Decla: 
tion of Independence by the Amer 
Colonies in 1776. France honors the Fo 
teenth as the anniversary of the fall of 
famous prison, the Bastille (basteel’), 
Paris, in 1789, the storming of the Bas 
being the initial act in the French Rey 
tion. : 

Freedom from oppression, independ 
of government, and the establishment 
peace and harmony—these are import 
reasons for rejoicing; and well may e 
loyal son and daughter of each respe 
nation join in Samuel Francis Sm 
patriotic song of praise: 


Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees, 
Sweet freedom’s Song! 


Program a July 


1. Piano, 4 hands: 
Stars and Stripes Forever (3) 
John Philip 
2. Choruses: 

Star Spangled Banner 
Francis Scott 
b—Hail to the Flag... .. 2.) Avge 
c—Long Wave Old Glory 
R. M. i} 

d—My Country ’tis of Thee (Men's 
Voices)..Paul FE 
3. Reading: r 
Breathes there the man with sow 
dead, from “Lay of the Last Min 


or 
The Flag Goes Byijas sm sire arene 
4. (1st and 2nd Grades) 4 
a—Passing Parade.......Leo Oeh 
b—Young Patriots ......Paul Law 
c—Independence Day 7 
Charles W. Cac 
5. Action Song for Children: 
Flag ‘Song.|: . /cccs ean 
6. Piano (3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
a—Patriotic Song (3)..Edvard 
b—America Victorious..Lily Stri 
c—Triumphal Odesgenseeeeeee 
d—See, the Conqu’ring Hero C 
from “Judas Maccabaeus” ( 
Transcribed by Moszkowski 
7. Piano, 6 Hands: 
Military March (3) ... Franz 
8. Piano, 4 Hands: 
a—Patriotic Day (2).C. C. Crai 
b—Spirit of Freedom (3) 
~ Richard 
c—March of the Young Patriots | 
, A. Sai 
9, Piano, 6 Hands: <7 
Here Comes the Parade @) 


(Continued on page 529) 
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THE SPRING ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP 


CAPRICE 


(ROBINSON CRUSOE SUITE) 
“There was a hill not above a mile from me, which rose up very steep and high, and which 


seemed to overtop some other hills, which lay as in a ridge from it, northward. .... . 


Grade 3. 


I travelled for discovery up to the top of that hill where,after I had with great labour and 
difficulty got to the top, I saw my fate, to my great affliction, viz.,that I was in an island 


environed ever 


Allegretto M. M. ¢. 


CARL WILHELM KERN, Op. 335, No.| 


y way with the sea, no land to be seen.” 
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fection, by Richard Ferber 

Phe direction calando, appearing at several 
mts in the course of this melodious “song with- 
Migords,” means “‘gradually slower and softer.” 
Pcombines, shall we say, the meanings of 

dando and diminuendo. 

his tender melody, to be played very mod- 
tely, requires a “singing tone.’’” Be sure to 
ike the uppermost note in each case more 
irked than those beneath it. The pedaling, 
lich is not indicated, will have a great deal to 
Pwith a successful performance of the piece. 


4e Royal Welch Fusiliers, by John 
hilip Sousa 

en this new march was recently played at 
arsh., England, before a_ distinguished 
e including royalty, diplomats and -high 
uthorities, its success amounted to an 
fer Lieutenant-Commander Sousa and 
nd. It likewise made a tremendous 
en played in Washington before 
ver and diplomatic and Marine 


Te 


ection of the march with the trumpet 
i the drum effects is especially charac- 
t is followed by the third theme, in 
E-flat, which in turn is followed by 
ge passage’ leading to the restate- 
nal theme. 

ill interested to know that one of 
fewest manuscripts from the pen of this 
poser is a splendid setting of Edgar Allan 
fs poem “.\nnabel Lee.” 


See 


o- 


he Spring on the Mountain Top, by 
Carl Wilhelm Kern 


WAll of the numbers in this ‘‘Robinson Crusoe 
Mite” are exceptionally tuneful and descriptive. 
this one we observe the resourceful Robinson 
Wering a little mountain spring where 
les the clearest and coldest water imaginable, 
Troughout the sketch Mr. Kern introduces 
of identical phrases of which the first is 
louder than the second. At the very 
img of the piece, in the first four measures, 
iid an illustration of this. The second phrase 
Same as the first—though played an octave 
er—and is marked softer than the first. See 
Many other instances of this you can find. 
the section commencing in D minor the 
ido and diminuendo on each sixteenth note 
(measures one to eight) should be observed. 


“Southern Romance, by Frederick A. 


illiams 


has a grace and a sincerity which make 
appealing. The form of the composi- 
the old familiar A-B-A. In section B 
= the last chord: it is a dominant ninth 
in the key to which we are immediately 
» amd its raised fifth provides extra charm. 
Debussy, French impressionist, had a way 
a series of ninth chords which was 
stunning. 

climax in this composition occurs in the 
§ section, on the common chord of C major. 
le twelfth measure of the piece the appog- 
in the melody (A-flat to G) shows the 
ss of this use of a non-harmony note. 
appoggiatura as follows: ahp-paw-jah- 


at Flay, by Edward A. Mueller 
is ly a short scherzo in E minor, 
a pleasing, imaginative title was 
The use of imaginative titles for short 
al pieces probably dates from the 
eclavecinists, Rameau and Couperin. 
Practice is at its height, we suspect. 
ures twenty-five to twenty-eight, notice 
which the right hand echoes what the 
| plays. The effect is perhaps descrip- 
at Tennyson calls “the horns of elf- 
blowing.” 
you will all agree that the principal 
S sketch is a fine one, spirited and 
The C major theme employs an 
new rhythmic movement and suggests a 
Let us imagine that at this point 
momentarily tired from their merry- 
resting on the soft greensward and 
enough energy in their bodies for 


nbol. 


Dancer, by Louise Chris- 


oser, a Philadelphian, pronounces her 
‘aS a dissyllable, thus: Ree-bee. It is 
"appearance in our pages, and we wel- 
™ heartily. This Spanish portrait 
f enjoyed. Its form can be repre- 
the letters ABAA’—section B being 
st section. Play the first, third 
ions brightly, animatedly, with 
on A’, following section A, 
right hand part as the preceding, 
hand accompaniment is now in the 
of in the treble and is other- 
ent. 

Strong accents indicated for the 
ds in the piece. Let us imagine 
the exit of the beautiful and 


a. 


x, by M. L. Preston 


call the famous lines of the 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
_ Mrs. Preston’s pretty composition has a quiet 
joy and a contentedness which the average, 
healthy human feels in his heart on a pleasant 
morning in June. ' 
Notice the ample practice in “thumb under” 
which this piece affords. Few pianists get too 
much practice in thumb work. In the D major 
section the left hand plays a smooth, graceful 


.melody which differs in every way from the first 


theme. 


Valse Capricietta, by Charles Huerter 

This fresh and ingratiating waltz should be 
played capriciously, as the title suggests, and 
with a light, deft touch. Notice that, although 
other keys are momentarily touched upon, the 
piece really remains in the key of A-flat major 
from start to finish. To employ no contrasting 
tonality in a piece of length, and yet to pro- 
duce such alluring results, would have been im- 
possible for a composer of less ability. 

From measure fourteen to measure twenty 
there occurs a pedal point on G, above which 
pass a series of very pleasant harmonies. In 
several spots in this waltz you will find the short 
jagged line over a note which indicates an in- 
verted mordent. In doing this embellishment 
you are to play the note given, the next note 
above, and then the first note again. Real mor- 
dents are played in just the reverse way; to 
indicate these the short jagged line is crossed 
by a short vertical line. 


Russian Romance, by A. Rubinstein 

Rubinstein wrote five piano concertos as well 
as a fantasia for piano and orchestra. Here is 
an easy presentation of two themes from the 
fourth concerto—themes which are typical in 
every respect of the style of the great Russian 
genius. 

Let us point out one thing in this connection. 
Rubinstein, as also his brother Nicholas, was 
largely trained in Germany and France, and his 
compositions are generally in the same spirit and 
mould as the contemporary music of those coun- 
tries, rather than being strongly nationalistic. 
Tchaikovsky sometimes wrote in a Russian vein 
and sometimes not; Rimsky-Korsakov and_ his 
group nearly always chose it. 

For a good biography of Rubinstein, see Grove’s 
Dictionary. Did you know that several fine 
operas came from the pen of this composer? 

In the C major section of this arrangement, 
the tempo quickens slightly. Throughout, play 
with great feeling. 


The Mountain, by H. L. Brainard 

In the third and fourth measures the melody 
passes to an inner voice; you.must be careful 
not to lose sight of it. Whether outside or in- 
side, it must be stressed. There is real majesty 
in this piece which depicts so convincingly the 
beauty and austerity of snow-capped heights. 
Play the opening and closing sections with arm 
weight, broadly. The middle section is really in 
the tonic major of C-sharp minor—that is, C- 
sharp major, the key of seven sharps. In order 
to keep things as simple as may be, the com- 
poser wisely substitutes for this difficult key the 
enharmonic key of D-flat major. More lyric in 
quality than the rest of the sketch, this section 
should be taken slowly, the expression being 
exaggerated. 

Notice the tonic major chord with which the 
piece ends. This effect, Known as a “Picardy 
third,” always pleases. 


Singing in the Rain, by Henry Shepherd 

Stewart 

You can take the word “rain” literally, if you 
choose, though it is our opinion that the poet 
uses the word figuratively, to represent mis- 
fortunes or sorrows. At any rate, we have here 
a very attractive song in the swinging 9/8 rhythm 
which is so effective. Such words as “lonely” 
and “sorrows’’ require) emphasizing and should 
not be sung with a grin on the face. As for 
“rain,” do not neglect to give the 7 a considerable 
roll. 


How do I Love Thee? by Harriet Ware 
Among the finest sonnets ever written in the 
English language are those by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, called “Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
Sonnets are always fourteen lines in length and 
consist of the two divisions known as the octave 
(first eight lines) and the sestet (last six lines). 
Because the length of the lines—which are pen- 
tameters—makes sonnets very difficult to set to 
music, it is all the more to Miss Ware's credit 
that she has created such a splendid setting for 
this eloquent poem from the above collection. 

We urge that you sing this song with intense 
feeling. If the high B-flat at the close is too 
taxing, sing the B-flat an octave lower. Pain- 
fully produced high notes awake small enthusiasm 
on the part of any audience. 


A Garden Party, by G. N. Benson 
Here is a wonderfully tuneful intermezzo 
which players of piano duets cannot fail to 
enjoy. An intermezzo was originally 2 some- 
what short instrumental number performed _be- 
tween the acts of an opera. In the old suites, 
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MUSIC HOUSE 


LYON & HEALY 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


for 


Music Teachers and Students 


UR many friends among music teachers and students are 

cordially invited to register for the Summer Programs which 
will be conducted for eight weeks at Lyon & Healy, beginning 
July 1st. 


Special courses are offered in Music Appreciation with Margaret 
Streeter, nationally known figure in this field; 


Rhythm Band Instruction with Hattie Summerfield; 


Group Instruction for Piano and Violin for Teachers and for children 
with Mary E. Brown of DePaul University and Ann Hathaway of 
American Conservatory of Music; 


Instruction for Teaching Woodwinds by John Grant; Instruction 
Methods for Teaching Brass Instruments by Oscar W. Anderson of 
the Chicago Public Schools; 


Round Table discussion on Choral Works with Noble Cain, 
Director of the Chicago a Cappella Choir. . . . There will also be 
courses on Teaching Material and lectures on the History of the 
Violin and the Harp. These Summer Programs will in nowise 
conflict with work taken in Chicago master classes but rather will 
supplement them. There is no matriculation fee of any kind. 


Write to Division for the Advancement of Music for 


Brochure giving complete information about the 
Lyon & Healy Summer Programs. 
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Wabash at Jackson Chicago, Ill. 
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THE SINGER'S ETUDE 


Edited for July by 


EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department “A Singer’s Etude” complete in itself 


Reasons for Studying Singing 


Prepared by the American Academy of Teachers in Singing, with Notations by H. M, Doubleday 


I. ¢¢CINGING is healthful; it de- 
velops the lungs and purifies 
the blood by emptying the 

lungs more completely of used air and fill- 


ing them deeply with fresh air.” 

We well know that consistent manual 
labor will accomplish healthy results to all, 
but, when one leads a sedentary life, to take 


exercise for exercise itself is not always 
attractive. 

The natural physical benefit resulting 
from singing, properly done, alone or asso- 
ciated with others, brings the two-fold 
benefit of valuable exercise and pleasure. 

It is on record that in an aggregate of 
some 3,000 singers of choirs and singing 
societies in London, England, that only 
three became ill with influenza during the 
great epidemic. 

So much for breathing exercises. 

II. “Singing promotes a good bodily 
posture and a graceful carriage.” 

III. “Singing lends expressiveness 

Ye countenance and animation to 
mind.” 

It is the duty of one who assumes a pub- 

* position as a singer or speaker to ac- 

uire grace of bodily position, and a pleas- 
This is as necessary 
hat one should be properly dressed. A 
sad or serious expression, maintained dur- 
ing the description of a moonlight scene or 
the beauties of the mocking bird’s song, 
during the speaking or singing, would have 
an unfortunate influence on the perform- 
ance. To acquire the habit of visualizing 
the story or the scene which is being por- 
trayed will influence expression of face and 
bodily action in a most acceptable way. 

IV. “Singing increases poise and self- 
confidence, and develops character through 
difficulties overcome.” 

When the body joins the mind in living 
the part, timidity and thought of self give 
way to the wish to carry the message or 
description (in which the singer is in- 
terested) to the hearers for their educa- 
tion or pleasure. The singer or speaker is 
there for that purpose. 


to 
the 


ing facial expression. 


as 


A Richer Life 
aes INGING gives a pleasanter, 
richer speaking voice and im- 
proved speech, thereby adding to the charm 
of personality.” 

When you hear a voice speaking or sing- 
ing with a quality as herein described the 
owner has studied vocal culture or it is a 
natural endowment. The beautiful voice 
helps out very much even when a story 
is not of the highest interest. The atten- 
tion will be held by the “lure” of the voice. 

Some speakers are born with a pleasant 
voice, many with a harsh and perhaps un- 


AY 


pleasant emission of tone; it is particularly 
advantageous for this latter class to study 
voice culture. 

VI. “Singing strengthens the memory 
and the power of concentration.” 

All singing, as far as is possible, should 
be done with the words properly memorized 
in order that the meaning of the story or 
description as given by the words may be 
visualized and the proper expression of 
both words and music be an important part 
of the performance. : 

If this method is always maintained valu- 
able results are bound to ensue and an 
excellent habit is invariably formed. 

VII. “Singing acquaints one with the 
inner meaning of words, and thus stimu-~ 
lates deeper insight into poetry and prose.” 

VIII. “Singing enables one to under- 
stand and enjoy more fully the art of 
great singers.” 

Nothing is more valuable than reading 
the personal talks of eminent singers, which 
throughout point to the necessity of good 
and even tone, as well as correct enuncia- 
tion and expression of the words, which 
are the basis of the music. Each great 
singer may show minor defects in his per- 
formance, but study will educate all to de- 
tect and avoid defects in tone expression 
and enunciation. It is most valuable to 
read what great singers say about their 
own expression as students. 

IX. “Singing awakens living interest in 
the beauties of music and admits one to the 
rich and varied treasury of the literature 
of song.” 


Higher Ideals 
NG oc brings new aspira- 
tions and new buoyancy into 
life, through the absorbing pursuit of an 
ideal.” 

Of course an ambitious student of music 
finds that his interest becomes more gener- 
ally acute as he delves into its mastery; 
but only in vocal music as he becomes a 
singer himself do pleasure and profit become 
real and intense. 

The beauties in nature and human life 
generally become evident step by step, as 
the study of the voice proceeds. 

With the voice cultivated the art of the 
poet becomes a living thing. 

When asked how the pupils of the sing- 
ing class were affected in their general 
class work, the Head Mistress replied, 
“They have Icarned to look for the beau- 
tiful”’ Here we have a very good rea- 
son for studying singing and a mental 
specific which should guide the life and 
thoughts away from crime and other evils. 

Should the state governments spend ade- 
quate funds to better progress in musical 


study in general and singing in particular, 
1 do not think it rash to prophesy a general 
decrease in crime and in fact in all evil- 
doing. 

Thus any laxity in the teaching of the’ 
most advanced type of singing and expres- 
sion for the young school children would 
indicate bad judgement, for a desire to find 
the beautiful may become part of the edu- 
cation as spelling is a part. 
~ If a child can be led to look for his 
pleasure in exercise that is clean and good, 
during his school-boy days, he is not so 
likely to drift into criminal ways when he 
leaves school. Notice ‘that Shakespeare 
says in the “Merchant of Venice,” Act V, 
Scene I. 

“The man that hath no music in himself’ 

Nor is not moved with concord of swect 

sounds, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

It might be possible to create a craving 
for music as strong as the desire for cheap 
amusements provided the child is placed 
under the proper influence at an early age, 
say, as soon as he can read. 


Self Expression 

INGING as a means of self-ex- 
pression is a medium of re- 
lease for pent-up emotions.” 

In sadness as in joy the sweet musical 
sounds have a marked effect upon the lis- 
tener akin to charm, pleasure and interest. 
At a wedding the joy of the assembled 
friends is increased by the atmosphere of 
music. As the bride moves up the aisle the 
sound of the organ and the singing by the 
choir bring a sense of the triumph of love 
to all the minds of the listeners. 

Why is music, especially singing, a usual 
part of the service for the dead? Does not 
the voice of the sweet singer relieve the 
sense of oppression, especially for those 
who are present as relatives and dear 
friends? When there is' sadness and trou- 
ble in the circle of the family or friends 
gathered together, how surely the sense 
of relief and support comes to the suffer- 
ers when fitting strains of singing by a 
sweet voice pervades the room. The proper 
words and voice should be available at 
all occasions of meeting, whether sad or 
joyous; therefore study singing and learn 
to sing with the mind, the face and voice. 

XII. “Singing, though followed with 
no thought of professionalism, gives plea- 
sure to oneself and ultimately to one’s 
friends. Its appeal is universal.” 

Of course the young pupil of singing, 
taught at school, will not and should not 
be urged to think of the professional side 


XI. « 


of the study. That condition is the | 
come of natural desire, ability and, k 
honest study. A child should begin 
study singing and expression when it 
learned to read, and to some extent exp 
as it reads and knows what it is reaj 
about. Children can be led to find plea 
themselves and give pleasure to t 
friends and listeners, by singing and r 
ing properly. How these things ca 
accomplished depends mainly upon 
teacher. Mrs. Rosila Smiley, one ex) 
St. Petersburg, Florida, states’ “that 


unusual child, that is, the child who | 


musical, does not exist.” And Tue Et 
in an editorial, notes, “In fact there 
sO very many instances of the power of 
sic in developing the mind that we are’ 
vinced that wherever there is musical 
ceptivity (and that means about 999 
mankind) the study of music is one of 
most remunerative of all,” 
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“Ghink Straight” 
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Singing © 


HOUGH THIS ViREE aa 
depart rather sharply from | 

of the orthodox theories of 
production that have been so long 
cepted; still the best that can be sai 
the principles here presented is that | 
have been applied in practical teat 
and that in this they have achieved re 
As a beginning, let us give som 
tention to the matter of registers 
called; which sometimes have been ¢ 
“breaks.” ; 
Now the first step towards the cc 
tion of an error is the discovery ¢ 
cause. We shall take a typical exa 
let us say, of a bass voice. Acco 
to the usual method of procedure 0 
devotee of “registers,” the lower, or | 
register is from E-flat on the third) 
of the bass staff down the scale ° 
natural limit of the voice. .The 
register is from this same E-flat 
B-flat above the staff; and the hea 
ter is from this B-flat up to E, or 
if the voice is extraordinary in co 
A favorite device for the “blen 
these registers is to sing the tones 
middle register with the ah so 
in father), and then to change this a 
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(as the head register is entered) to long o 
(oh). On the other hand, in descending, 
when the E-flat, or top note of the chest 
register is reached, the ah will be changed 
to awe. And what has been done is this? 
Instead of curing an evil we have been 
practicing the very thing which is 
its first cause. When the ah changed to 
oh for the head register a covered tone was 
the result. And a covered tone is sure to 
lack resonance and carrying power. At 
the same time any such method of correct- 
ing the register evil is sure to bring about 
bad or incorrect enunciation, while the ex- 
tra breath pressure required will certainly 
force the voice off the pitch. 


Frontal Tone 


OR A MOMENT we now will con- 
sider the contention that the voice 
should be brought forward in the mouth, 
against the teeth; or that it should be 
placed at the bridge of the nose or in the 
front of the face. And the fact that one 
may feel certain vibrations at the nose or 
front of the face does not necessarily imply 
that the singer’s thought must be centered 
there, in order, as is said, to place the 
tone there. The followers of this credo 
seem to forget that the moment one 
attempts to place the tone anywhere but 
at the vocal chords, in the voice box 
(larynx), that moment constriction of the 
throat begins. They seem to forget that 
if an all-wise God had intended us to 
sing on the bridge of the nose he would 
have placed the vocal chords in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the nasal cavities or 
frontal sinus. Which He did not! And 
for which reason we must sing or speak 
where the vocal chords happen to be. 
Another grave mistake of the followers 
of this method is in their thinking that 
resonance in these cavities is the cause of 
correctly produced tone; whereas reso- 
nance is simply a result. Incidentally, 
resonance starts in the voice box. That is 
what it is for. When the tone is frec, this 
tone finds all resonance cavities, whether 
they be in the chest or head. It finds 
these for reinforcement; and nothing can 
keep such a tone from going automatically 
to them. 


Use the Head 


ET US now return to our heading, 

which plainly intimated that, in order 
to attain proper tone production, the student 
must necessarily think. That is, he must 
think for himself. He must not accept any- 
thing which can not be fully demonstrated 
in beautiful tone. 

Which brings us to the necessity of 
offering some remedy for prevalent vocal 
ills. 

If the tongue is not the root of all vo- 
cal evils, there is no doubt that to it 
may be traced many of the causes of 
faulty tone-production. Correct vowels 
mean correct tones. And the vowels are 
controlled largely by the tongue. 

Now a pure tone can be made only with 
an open throat. Anything that would 
cause constriction or interference in the 
throat would necessarily cause a poorly 
or improperly produced tone. 


Song and Speech 
S SINGING is or should be but 
another form of speech, we should 
then be concerned first of all with the 
words that are sung and see to it that 
at all pitches of the voice nothing is done 
with the tongue but that which it does 
in the act of speaking words. It thus be- 
comes necessary that the singer shall be- 
come acquainted with the proper position 
of the tongue for each vowel, diphthong 
or triphthong, as well as with all conso- 
nants. 
Having learned this, take, for example, 
the vowel a as in father (or ah). The 


r 

tongue, in its proper position, will lie flat, 
with its tip against the teeth. Now pro- 
nounce af naturally, on a low pitch of the 
voice. With no special bréath pressure, 
sing it on the same pitch. Then, while 
looking in a not too distant mirror, sing 
up the scale to the natural limit of the 
voice, with the tongue not changing its po- 
sition. For, if it becomes in the least re- 
stricted and pulls backward and becomes 
arched at the back, it immediately pushes 
down to a more or less degree on the epi- 
glottis over the voice box, thus restricting 
the tone. And, unfortunately, the higher 
one sings the lower down the tongue is 
pushed, until it may almost cover the voice 
box. As this act of the tongue is the fun- 
damental cause of practically all the faults 
to which the voice is heir, it is easy to be 
seen that the tongue must be kept forward 
in the mouth at all times, if the throat is 
to be open. 


The Free Tone 


S A COMPARISON, take the vowel 

aas in skate. Already we have seen 
that for the vowel ah the tongue lies flat 
on the floor of the mouth. If one could 
but put a finger at the back of the tongue, 
when sounding the vowel ah, it would be 
found to be in a convex position. With the 
tongue in this position, immediately pro- 
nounce the a as in skate, and if felt with 
the finger the tongue will be found stillina 
convex position but moved farther upward 
and forward than with a as in father, thus 
giving a.much more open throat. Be- 
cause of this teachers are beginning to 
use for vocalizing the @ as in skate in- 
stead of @ as in father formerly almost 
exclusively employed for this purpose. 

If the singer will now pronounce a as in 
skate, on a low pitch, and will then sing it 
on the same pitch, and, without change 
of tongue position, will go softly up the 
scale to the comfortable limit of the voice, 
he will immediately get a splendid tone, 
full of resonance and ringing right out up 
to the top note of the voice. 

If, as the scale is ascended, the tongue 
moves in the slightest degree back from 
the position it assumes in speaking, then 
there will be tight, hard tones. Further- 
more, if more breath pressure is used in 
an effort to correct this fault, it will but 
make matters the worse and tend to force 
the tone off the pitch. 


Recapitulating 
HE REMEDY has not been developed 
-at length; but enough has been given 
to show how easily these pernicious habits 
may be cured. Practiced for a reasonable 
period, this method will automatically cure 
such faults as: 

The tremolo (‘“wabble”), 

Singing off pitch, either sharp or flat, 

Throaty, tight tones, 

Hard, nasal tones, 

Laryngitis, 

Bronchitis, 

Chronic colds. 

In closing, let us consider a few “do 
not’s.” 

Do not be deceived by those drawing at- 
tention to vibrations in the nose or face. 

Do not go through a term of physical 
culture (or torture) to get breath control. 

Do not be deceived by the one who would 
have you drop the jaw in order to open 
the throat. Open only the mouth, that a 
pencil may go between the teeth; and it is 
the forward position of the tongue that 
will keep the throat open, not the dropping 
of the jaw, which is a superinducing cause 
of a closed throat. 

Remember: Vibrations, and sounds as 
well, travel downward as well as upward. 
The higher one sings, the lower one must 
think on the diaphragm. In other words, 


“(Continued on page 521) 
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It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An Organist’s Etude” complete in itself 


AFTER MANY years’ experience in organ 
teaching, examining, and adjudicating, the 
writer of this short article is compelled to 
admit that some of the most unpleasant 
performances he has been compelled to 
hear have been made so on account of the 
failure on the part of their performers to 
use correctly or indeed to use at all the 
manual and pedal couplers. Further, it 
was not so yery long ago that, in their 
report upon some of the examinations in 
with the Royal College of 
Organists, the examiners in a particular 
department complained of the use by some 
of the candidates of a 16-foot pedal stop 
alone, without any 8-foot stop, and coupled 
to no manual whatever. This was a most 
unpardonable error, especially on an organ 
which, in addition to adequate couplers, 
possesses, we understand, 8-foot pedal stops 
But it goes far to confirm the writer 
in his opinion, also based upon experience, 
that the proper employment of couplers is 
often a more difficult matter to teach than 
the combination and manipulation of stops. 

Taking first of all the question of Pedal 
Couplers, we shall do well to remember 


connection 


also. 


VERY organist is called upon to play 
E at funerals many times in his career. 

All modern funeral companies with 
“funeral homes” or “funeral parlors” now 
have an organ and a regular organist and 
soloist who furnish music for all services 
in the mortuary chapel. The funeral serv- 
ice is one which cannot be taken lightly 
or casually, It requires the most careful 
planning and preparation and a spirit of 
sympathy for those in sorrow. 

The organist -generally starts playing 
about twenty minutes before the service. 
This is sufficient time to play from five 
to ten or more pieces. But the effect 
should never be that of a concert program 
of set pieces. It should be that of a con- 
tinuously shaded background. One piece 
should melt into another so smoothly that 
listeners will not be conscious when one 
piece ends and another begins. To give 
this impression, it is necessary that there 
be no more break between pieces than 
there would be between parts of the same 
piece. It follows that the sequence of keys 
be carefully outlined. It is better to choose 
the next-related keys and to connect with 
modulations. For example, if the first 
Piece be in the key of C major, the best 
keys for the second piece would be A 


(Concerning (Couplers 
By Dr. Ortanpo A. MANSFIELD 


FR ce Or 


the advice given by Sir John Stainer, 
namely, to couple the pedal to the manual 
upon which, for the time being, the prin- 
cipal harmonies are being played. This is 
imperative in the case of a small organ 
having no 8-foot stops or none of varied 
tone or quality. Hence, if both hands are 
playing on the same manual, the pedal 
should be coupled to that particular manual. 
Indeed, when this manual is the Great, the 
Great to Pedal should be drawn; jeven if 
8-foot pedal stops are present. also. A 
knowledge of this fact is presumed by some 
organ writers who write “uncoupled” when 
they mean “Great to Pedal in” and the 
8-foot pedal stop or stops to remain in 
action. 

This is a misleading direction, and one 
which has often been misconstrued by 
young students as indicating the with- 
drawal of all pedal couplers instead of a 
particular one. Then if a solo is being 
played on a certain manual and the accom- 
paniment on another, the pedal, in the 
absence of suitable 8-foot stops, must be 
coupled to the accompanying manual and 
to no other, this manual being also - un- 
coupled in relation to any other manual. 


F. A. G. O. 


For instance, if a solo stop were being used 
on the Swell, and the accompaniment 
played on the Great, the pedal should be 
coupled to the latter, which, in its turn, 
should not be coupled either to Swell or 
to Choir. But if the pedal were left 
literally uncoupled the effect would be 
similar to the employment of a double bass 
without the violoncello; the tone becomes 
attenuated and the sounds disconnected. 
With reference to manual couplers on 
small organs the Great is generally coupled 
to the Swell in order to secure a firm, com- 
pact body of tone, and to enable a partial 
crescendo to be made by means of the 
Swell Pedal, its uncoupled use being most- 
ly employed when the Great is used as an 
accompanying manual to a solo played on 
Swell or Choir, as mentioned previously. 
For the playing of a solo on the Great or 
on the Choir, with the accompaniment on 
the Swell, the respective employment of 
Swell to Great and Swell to Choir will 
enable a more or less adequate crescendo 
to be produced in the solo part, especially 
if the Choir is unenclosed. Also when the 
Great is coupled to the Swell in powerful 
passages, a mezzo forte contrast of a bright 
and pleasing character can be obtained by 


Jytusic for the Last Rites 


By Heren OxipHant Bates 


minor, G major, C minor, F major, or D 
minor. Other key successions are of 
course possible, and often effective, but 
these are the most quiet and restful modula- 
tions. The more distantly related keys and 
chromatic modulations are harsher, more 
secular in their appeal, and less soothing, 


Timing the Numbers 

HE SELECTION of pieces should 

be carefully timed in order ‘to finish 
exactly on time. But, as the organist does 
not stop until the minister appears and as 
the minister may be a few minutes late, 
the organist should 
be prepared with 
many short emer- 
gency pieces of not 
more than a page 
in length to fill in 
while waiting for 
the minister. Or 
he can improvise in 
this space, pro- 
vided that his im- 
provisations are of 
sufficient merit to 


much as five or ten minutes. But, what- 
ever happens, the music should come to a 
satisfactory close at the right moment. 

Some ministers start the service with 
a song. In this case, the organist should 
modulate from the key of the last organ 
number to the key of the first song. The 
Catholic service at the funeral parlors is 
so brief, being not more than one or two 
minutes long, that the key of the piece 
played just before the service should be 
the same or nearly related to the one 
played immediately after the service. 

The Catholic, Lutheran and Christian 
Science services 
generally do not 
include any music in 
t he service proper. 
Their music con- 
sists of that played 
before and after 
the service. The 
Catholic service at 
the funeral parlors 
is followed by more 
complete services at 
the church, 


occupy this im- fe x Denominational 
portant place. It |THE FAMOUS “BAMBOO ORGAN” OF LAS Hymns 

is not unusual to PINAS, A SEASIDE TOWN NEAR N INDEX of 
have a delay of as MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. appropriate 


employing the fairly full Choir 
coupled to the Swell. 

The 4-foot and 16-foot manual cou 
are more useful for solo than for hart 
effects. For, unless the soundboards 
tain an extra octave of pipes in bot 
rections, the highest manual octa, 
weakened by the use of 4-foot cot | 
and the lowest octave by the 16: 
while the middle octaves are unduly { 
ened as regards tone, 

Of course, a fugitive paper such a: 
can touch only the outer fringe of th 
portant subject it claims to treat 
writer trusts, however, that sufficient | 
been “set down” to prevent the in 
rienced organ student from employing 
coupled pedals on the one hand, 0 
correctly coupled manuals on the <( 
It is also further hoped that the few 
here given will be of especial vali 
players on smaller instruments. 
should be encouraged in the correct u 
organ couplers by remembering the y 
of Sallust, = 

By union the smallest states increc 
an apothegm whose application to m¢ 
organ playing should be by no meat | 


impossible task, x 


music, giving after each piece the key, | 
required for performance, and chu 
nomination for which it 
will be found helpful. 
abstract in character and so unques 
fine that it may be used for any ch} 
Under this head would come the 
adagios from standard sonatas a 
phonies. But, on the other han 
music is decidedly more appropr 
one denomination than for anothe! 
Ave Marias of Schubert and Bach 
are always acceptable for a Catho 
A hymn tune yoluntary, on 
My God to Thee, might be used for } 
Protestant Church, but one on ‘Shall | 
Gather at the River, a favorite 1 
Methodists and Baptists, would 
recognized nor appreciated by Episco) 
The organist should study the hymn t 
of the various churches in his city, 
a note of the hymns included in each. } 
should order as part of his library a 
cient number of different hymn be 
be supplied with any hymn that 
requested. 

The important question of the 
the end of hymns should not 
looked. Some churches use it; 
not. The organist will be as 
sured for leaving it off in a chi 
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it as he will be for putting it on 
e it should not be. The Episcopalian 
rch always uses the Amen, Some 
hodist churches use it; others do not. 
5 no small undertaking to study the 
ils of form for all churches, but it 
“necessary part of the training of a 
al parlor organist who must often 
f into the spirit of several different 
ch denominations in one day. The 
yersed he is in the customs, likes 
islikes of each church and.each min- 
' the more satisfying a service can 
ive. 


The Spirit of the Occasion 
CHOOSING music for this most 
acred service, the organist must be 
ed by this thought, that he is not 
jng a program nor is he playing to 
act attention to his skill or to the possi- 
jes of the organ. He is endeavoring 
Jy to furnish an ethereal and churchly 
ground. Therefore those qualities 
3s; make a piece distinctive and attrac- 
a program are just the qualities 
3) are not desirable for this purpose. 
kine rhythms, strong accents, staccato 
ges, big contrasts, extremes of regis- 
‘hromatic harmony, elaborate diatonic 
mony, fast tempos, florid passages and 
4 embellishments are all apt to make 


on 


playing stand out too prominently. 
Wy, elaborate pedal passages or a con- 
ous. use of the pedals should be avoided, 
Teast one verse of the hymn may be 
m without pedal. One or more organ 
Ihers for manuals alone, as, for ex- 
le, the Priére of Guilmant, arranged 
hn White, can well be included as 
lief from that constant growling of 
‘pedal notes. 
sirable qualities of funeral music are 
7 sustained chords in the middle reg- 
, simple harmonies, and soft comforting 
1 with quiet accompaniments. 
should be soothing, but not de- 
singly sad and gloomy. 
tration for the funeral service will 
€ quiet, with fewer changes, than 
er occasions. Restlessness of regis- 
and startling stops or combinations 
s should be left to the theater and 


_ Avoiding Small Hindrances 

. ORGANIST should play the 
meral service from memory. Most 
ists are inexcusably lazy about mem- 
ig. But for this service they should 
little extra effort and have at their 
a large repertoire from which 
as the occasion demands. The 
pages, confusion, and break in 
m one piece to another or one 
another detracts much from the 
continuity of performance, espe- 
the organ is placed conspicu- 
e front of the room. 

pedaling, noisy handling of stops, 
essary motions jar and irritate, 
what should be a restful service 
ve-racking one. 

ist who does not wear a vest- 
ld at least wear a dress or suit 
d color and style. 

elose of the service, the organist 
until time for the funeral 
h will call for somewhat fuller 
tion than other parts of the service. 
ough the tone becomes richer, 
er be loud or noisy. 

il is too small to be left un- 
ause “Many trifles make for 
and perfection is no trifle.’ No 


S.’—Henry Hackett. 


amount of effort is too great and no stand- 
ard of artistic excellence too high for this 
most solemn of services, 


SOME FUNERAL SELECTIONS 
Collections: 

Wedding and Funeral 
Kraft, 

The Village Organist 

Funeral Marches, Stainer and Cunning- 
ham Woods, Book 18 

Funeral Music, Dr. William Carl 

Funeral Voluntaries, 
Individual Compositions: 

Mendelssohn, Faith, from “Songs With- 
out Words” 

Mendelssohn, Adagio, from Ist Organ 
Sonata 


Music, E. A. 


Mendelssohn, Finale, from 6th Organ 
Sonata 
MacDowell, Told at Sunset, from 


“Woodland Sketches” 

Guilmant, Znvocation 

Tchaikovsky, Andante Cantabile, 
String Quartet, Op. 11 

Tchaikovsky, Marche Funebre, Op. 40 
Transcribed for Organ by Edwin Arthur 
Kraft 

Couperin, Lament 

Palestrina, Prayer 

Bach-Gounod, Ave Maria 

Schubert, Ave Maria 

Guilmant, Prayer 

Chopin, Prelude in A Major 

Chopin, Prelude in D flat Major 
’ Thome, Simple Aveu 

Gaul, Chant for Dead Heroes 

Schubert, Theme from “Impromptu in 
B flat” 

Faulkes, Funeral March 

Brahms, Blest Are They That Mourn 
(Requiem) 

Schubert, Marche Solennelle 

John West, Lament 

Carl William Kern, Marche Funebre 

Truette, Arrangement of Abide With 
Me in his “Vesper Hymns” 

Mozart, Theme from “Sonata in A Ma- 
jor” 

Bator, Dirge 

Gillette, Elegy 

Gray, Elegie 

Grieg, Funeral March 

Lacey, Elegie 

Rockwell, Elegy 

Sheppard, Elegie 

Battmann, Funeral Voluntary 
Hymns: 

Abide With Me 

Asleep in Jesus 

In Yonder Land 

Jesus Lover of My Soul 

Lead Kindly Light 

Nearer My God to Thee 

O Think of the Home over There 

Safe in the Arms of Jesus 

Saved by Grace 

Shall Ye Gather at the River? 

Sometime 

Sweet By and By 

What a Friend We Have in Jesus 

Beautiful Isle of Somewhere 

I Will Sing You a Song 

O Love That Wilt not Let Me Go 

Gathering Home 

We Shall Sleep But Not Forever 

Crossing the Bar 

Now the Traveler's Task is O’er 

I ‘Need Thee Every Hour 

Old Rugged Cross 

Blessing, Honor, Thanks and Praise 

On the Resurrection Morning 

Let No Hopeless Tears Be Shed 

Safely, Safely Gathered In 

Saviour, For the Little One 

Tender Shepherd, Thou Hast Stilled 

It is Not Death To Die 


from 


00 many changes of stops should not be attempted when leading 
i singing, and very sudden changes of tone are generally better 
Nor can one expect very soft singing from a large congregation, 
hk the organist should endeavor to conform to the general expression 
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You Faith 
in. 
You rself 


Have 


In every community there are ambitious teachers, who know the 
advantage of new inspiration and ideas for their pupils, but still neglect 
to keep up with the best that is offered. 

It is too easy for teachers to say “I am busy and haven’t the time 
for more study myself.” They find that excuse instead of making the 
effort to use the minutes each day which so often go to waste. 

The most successful teacher of course is a very busy teacher. The 
demands upon his attention are never ceasing—yet he is the one who 
can find the extra time for something worth while. It is for such a 
teacher, chiefly, that the Extension Courses are the greatest benefit. For 
him it is hard to give up his interesting class and go away for instruction. 


The Increased Demands for DEGREES have Resulted in 
Larger Classes for the ADVANCED COURSES offered by the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY. 


You may have seen our announcement many times. You know that it is 
possible through our Conservatory to gain new ideas which will result in your 
Own increased efficiency. 

the last What progress have you made? Perhaps 


you’ve wanted to send for our catalog and sample Iessons before—just to look 
into them. That is your privilege. We offer them without obligation to you. 
Ours is one of the leading musical institutions and we urge you to take advantage 
of the spare moments you are sure to find. You must not rely upon your good 
intentions, as you have in the past, or you will miss this opportunity. 

The service offered to teachers in our classes continues long after the diploma 
or degree is awarded. 

There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, as they fit 
teachers for better positions. This is an age of specialization and the specialist 
is earning fully double or more the salary of a musician with only a general 
knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing very rapidly. There are 
big paying positions for those who are ready for them. 

A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. Do you hold one? 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
Authority of the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future success. 
yourself for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You can do it! 
easily and quickly fit yourself right at home through Extension Courses. 

Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coupon below. Get it in the 
first mail. Don’t waste any more time! The coupon will bring you information 
about the lessons which will be of untold value. 

More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these 
various branches of music by the University Extension Method. And to you we 
offer the same advantages which were given to them. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


University Extension Conservatory 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 20 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Fit 
You can 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regarding course I 
have marked with an X below. 


( Piano, Normal Course (0 Trumpet (7 Guitar 
for Teachers (J Cornet (J Ear Training and 
(] Piano, Course for Stu- 1] Voice Sight Singing 
dents CJ History of Music (— Mandolin 
(— Public School Music (J Choral Conducting (J Saxaphone 
(0 Harmony C] Clarinet (1 Piano Accordion 
(0 Adv. Composition (J Violin 
INGinGiits ae civettlaiets « leete pialewemiate siecalere a pew aN Sc welaree Do ee OR ac eg 
SIEDECt INO, imaraie a is.t evs /alole sin, sala or sialeisie'o.sis@ aicsrn sists dartis.otaus ate al scsiels ee eae ahiaves ein ale tate 
CCIE Veg ONe aN al et oti ote NOM RACs sto'e chi! oa! S\e ofatauas States ae steers te osu alee eae 
How long have you taught Piano?........c..ccccccceceees How many pupils have you 
TOW Fiaieereh ares aptcie tie wie vie aiAs Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate? ......... Have you 
studied Harmony?........... Soot eee .. Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor 
Ole iiasicne tre etre rote area aie net 
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ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By HENRy S. Fry, Mus. DOC. 
BESS of be Bennevivanhs Chapter o of the A. G. O. 


Chuirmaster’s Guide. 


FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1931 


(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


EVENING SERVICE 


MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE PRELUDE No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless ccnp by the full name 7 
Organ: Cathedral Chimes ...... Calver Organ: Love’s Melody ........ Johnson and address of the inquirer, Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 
Pianos March i: camer lollaender Piano: The Broken Melody...:..Biene q 
ANTHEMS Q.—I am planning to have a@ two, or, CHOIR ORGAN j 
ANTHEMS (a) If with All Your Hearts perhaps, a three manual organ installed in ; , 
Dulciana 16’ Dulciana 
S (a) Au, NewSong s.s2 esse nea Bliss Mendelssohn my new home. I would like it strictly unificd vio) a'Orchestra .16’ Flute a 
I (b) 0. Mighty God...........-- Wooler e (Women’s voices) ee quae’. Before going ahead, however, uleiana ........ 8’ Clarinet .... 
x (bh) Come untoS Mer oe series einlie= Gale folloding questions and answers to the Concert Flute .... 8’ Vox Humana . 
id OFFERTORY OFFERTORY at you think the following specification a Open Dianeaee ito a pee Ml 
i S Ear od one sos 7 ie - 
) SIOSSCGaicin, s/aiein sa: suet dS y Age yens ; Z “pe Sz é oo Y 
Come, Ye Blea wa Ambrose Love Divine .. (ide oe oe Havens Duleiana, Concert Flute, Tibia Clausa, Open me oe cau wee ve 
Pr solo ue Diapson, Marimba, Clarinet, Oboe, Trumpet, Unda Maris bem os g’ von Surdauel & 
POSTLUDE Rast . Viol Cae Vow Humana, Viol a@Orchestraur 8’ Vox Hunan 
POSTLUDE Organ: March of the Flowers. ..Hark Tang Maris, Viele. BOM an Oe? oui a -- 4 inde See 
Jrg Bey er Harp. 7 , 
Organ: March in A......... _... Barnes Piano: Andantino ..... T. N. Hummel Would a ‘ Gemshorn and Gross Flute be Winte Omit aaa eee 4) Harp . ++ 9-8 
Piano: Coronation March. .Kretschmer (Four Hands) needed? Would you suggest other stops than Viel @ Orcs Ey ees vo ee 
the ones I included? If three stops were 0 a 
omitted, which should be included in such ; 
PRELUDE PRELUDE omission ? PEDAL ORGAN 
oie un: Canzone Amorosa .....-- Nevin Organ: Dusk to Dawn......... Hog Is the following a good pedal organ for the Open Diapason ..16’ Flute ..... 
oi Piano: Ave Maria ....Schubert-Heller Piano: Shepherd’s Evening Hyun iat Paha eich age Bourdon 46000: De Fhute es sete 16’ Salicional : 
z 2 ile ( urdon  1é pen capason Bourdon .)..40) , 
r ANTHEMS antems NU || 30) Dulotina, Puts, Tibi, pen, Clarinet, Duteava, 2.1111. aie Gamnet oem 
oe, Trumpet, Salicional, Strina and Unda  Galicional ..... : pea 
T | 0 Master, Let me Walk with (a) My Redeemer and My Lord Maris, alt 8’, Flute 4’, Salicional ¥'. Duicicos an tage 2 
Thee prin oes senate Lutkin N __Buck-Spross I would like you to arrange these different Wute ........... 8’ Oboe ..... 
Ay (b) My Faith Looks up to Thee. Havens (b) Master, Let me Walk with Thee | sets of pipes on the different manuals and Tibia Clausa ..... 8’ Trumpet 
E a Sp Pike give me any other information if you will. Open Diapason .. 8’ Trumpet 
E OFFERTORY ‘ Would a Xylophone, Glockenspiel, and Salicional ...... 8’ Harp 
N More Love to Thee Da Comfort Ye, My People ........ Riker Chimes be good for special use? Tamhourite — String Celeste St Heap. oe 
T ? : ( Contalte aebigy) sake ay (Soprano solo) and ie aes ee (On we Gh do ig pete @ Unda Maris ...,. §’ Resultant (sc 
a l mandolin stop be good for solo use? About ae: ? 
H POSTLUDE how much will the organ cost without the 5 ? 
POSTLUDE Oraake "The AngelePitle ope traps and Xyléphones and eo forsht., With! oat e seo aa 
Organ: Choral Postlude .....Armstrong ; Rinses Jould second touch be available? manual pedal reed organ Jor @ CHU 
Piano: Inauguration March. .Frysinger Piano: Warrior’s Song ....... Heller ing about the 
; A. While the editor's preference is for 7 lisan Company ae 
an instrument built more along ‘straight’ GU othe “th peri we ee 
PRELUDE PRELUDE organ lines, your selection of stops will prob- bc ee atranents ae aa 
Organ: Near the Cathedral... .Hopl:ins Organ: Evening Prayer’ I , ably be satisfactory from the standpoint of Construction? Also leaee ive ne th 
eae Sundae Mornin eee Hee Evening EWS itn a one Lacey individual tone colors. For organ ensemble x i please i e 
settee o: Berceuse .....:.../.,-lljinsky effects the stops used will haye to be very of “pie organ instruction book that 
a ANTHEMS carefully selected, and, we suggest, set on Shon cuneane Nee 30S gene 
_ Z a general piston, so as to be quickly avail- Ma td ; f . : 
Ee (a) Honor and Glory..... cineca Costa ( ee ANTHEMS able. An P RAeRIS eon aedeect all your with a@ competent teacher Inquirer 
(b) Lord, Let me Know mine Iind a) Now the Day is Over...... Shelley stops ified wil bat i : 
N Marks (by OnesSwectivasclemmumnncdent ops unified will probably be very unsatis- r 
S Bee es Marks Ree mee eee Noe Swell organ will probably lack A. The firm you mention is the 
) s s ody of tone, and, to remedy this, and for ing maker of two manual reed 61 
I other reasons, we suggest by all means that and, as we are not familiar enough 
E : ; ORFERTORY "OFFERTORY a second and. smaller Open Diapason be in- any other instruments of this 
If Any Little Word of Mine. .Ambrose Sano? My Soul - Rist cluded in the specification, to appear at 8’ to recommend them, we would su: 
4 (Baritone solo) be (Duet) ORS WEE tsner piten see a ental as the Octave on you investigate their instrument 
H the reat Organ. is will overcome the purpose. Small pipe orgams are a 
* POSTLUDE objectionable feature of borrowing the ‘‘Oc- able for small churches, and would 
Organ: Festal Piece ...........Sears POSTLUDE pave pom ie larec’ One DERDARON, which erable. 
Piano: Andante from the First Sonata Orzan: Forest Voices ; Cooke 16 Rey eeu ise lene eee nome ould We recommend “The Or fe 
rvan; s NGOS eierane ben Voce es i es 
Reahiae Piarowe TnOeheNl vale neem sie ces not be of as large a scale as the First Open Kraft, for the student, but suggest the 
| Piapason, | Myalle a, cemsbor and Crees curing ‘of a competent tencher as @ 
T PRELUDE PRELUDE be pene uae éapcetiily, the latter, which : : 
Nt ane Bs : we wou suggest be extended to produce 3 
W eee ele Fe Sh . .Gillette Ave Maria .............. Bach-Gounod the Pedal Open Diapason 16’, in preference Q. Our Choir Director has diffe 
E iano: Entry of the Procession _ (Violin, with Organ or Piano Atcpt.) to extending the metal Open Diapason at @ranging the seating of our choir of | 
Schmeidler 16’ for such purpose. Other stops that might %0o voices, which comprises ten 
N be included are French Horn, English IHforn three altos, four tenors and five 
T ANTHEMS ANTHEMS and a soft Stopped Flute. The Pedal Organ There being more sopranos than an 
Y (a) Lord, Support Us All the Long (a) Now the Day is Over..:.... Storer you suggest seems adequate for an instrument Other parts, what seating 
Day Meee. : ase J. C. Marks (b). Now sthe World banat ee render built on the Unit plan. If a soft Stopped would you suggest so that altos, t 
S b) God. t ee ‘ich E plate, act of pie is incladed it should he bates gn be heard to advan 
(b) God, be in My Head....... Colborn extended at 3’ pitch in preference to the TUDB Subscriber. 
E OFFERTORY : extension of the Concert Flute, both in the : 
Vv OFFERTORY Serenade d : Flick Shae Uren Ci ee. gees Crean. If any A. You do not state seating arr; 
We Thank Thee, O Father..... Barrell Violin, with Org an or P iano Acc stops are to be omitted we would suggest —how many rows of seats ang! sams 
E (Tenor ee rs (Violin, with Organ or Piano Accpt.) Marimba, Unda Maris, and the Viole d’Orches- practical under your pee Be ak wem 
N tra, unless the latter is included in your the followi rr. : , 
T POSTLUDE String Celeste. The “traps” you menti Two § ch pp ce Ss 
POSTLUDE Rhee ion wo Sopranos o Tenors 
H | Organ: Morning Prelude ........ Read Qrean rence can, of course, be used, but we would not Four Sopranos Two Tenors 
Piano: Pilgrims” Song Nicholle a ne COUSE 7 caer < eae eee es Kern sacrifice any other stops in order to include Four Sopranos Three Altos 
: s' Song 5 - Nicholls TatrOky Aerayeriaes «4 etic von Weber -them. Tues price oF ae would 
vary according to builder selecte and we 
ee eet pm suggest your submitting the specification to Q. Abe, ba Pi nad ‘iba bias 
Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them several builders for estimated cost. We see 2) worth sohile original compos 
ele for examination upon request. oj no reason why second touch would not be 079@% and piano?—O, 
available. Drawn in respect to placing of : 
the different stops on the different manuals A. You may: find some of the 


numbers useful for your purpose : 


we suggest the following, based on your 
Piece, Clokey; Concerto Gregoria 


desire to have the instrument strictly unified 


a : "al VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL and duplexed : Hhapeet yy Demarea Fantasie, 
aTANC ria, emarest. 
AU STI N 0 R GA N S NOt Qe and Dulci Sta pices jest 4 a eae orchestra 
i : ; MICA Ay apes ee ae ri 3 are ee 
Residence Organ; Theatre Organ. Post-graduate in- | Qo yianason |. 8” Flute. (Navard).2- bya" ond Suite’ (Indian) has been arran 


: = struction. Normal courses. Summer cla . Speciall 4 fe ar 
Are Built to One High designed organ studio building. iateectocs of ability Concert Flute .... § 5 Flute Sy a AE Serres tour oe ure phi Fi 
and training. Enrollment any time in any course. Dulciana * rer Sie e. Drumpet ge tay 1 = e Fie 
Standard of Excellence Catalog. bla, Glaushlen ae 8’ rtumpet tye ted s’ gan. : 
210-E. NORTH SEVENTH STREET Salicional ......- 8 Clarinet ......... 8” 
3 a . ALLENTOWN, PENN String Celeste ... 8’ Vox Humana .... § Q. What are the requirements 
From our instruments within , : MUlelans. ni. ats AG lariousice. sss an: 4’ bership in The American Guild of Or 
the means of theemalls Church Concert. Wlute te. . et CHa rp ete me ce s 8’ I have studied organ for two and 
up to AA ean large Organ ante sees tae 5 mere i oa 4’ years and would like to continue my 
as our installation in the MUSIC ENGRAVING Dulles Sate Ray RUE Aces ees! fl papi ae 1a i eae bone pe 
SALT LAKE TABERNACLE Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We SWELL ORGAN mond ah hea Sees 
Epa Pe book work; Ae engraved titles. Blute eevee: 16) Trumpet, ........16) 
end your mss. for estimate. Salicional ....... ontra Oboe ..... 16° A. We are sending you b pool 
AUSTIN ORGAN Co. mths A. C. NULSEN String Celeste ....16’ Unda Maris ..... 16’ amination requinerieaias of Tone \I 
“Write Us” HARTFORD, CONN P 5 Bas hin ’ pong tare dade e noe Humana ... ae Guild of Organists. 
F ° 40; et Salicional ....... § DOG arate rete en te Some books you might find helpful 
Write Us” HARTFORD, CONN. J 124 Goyernment Place Cincinnati, Ohio Bering Celeste ... ef Cieeaee Aan ee 8’ nection with oe abullten include 
piclane . Sin «cn Trumpet ........ & Playing, Its Technique and Expressio: 
Unda Maris recut 8’ Vox Humana .... 8’ ‘The Organ Works af Bach, Graces 
Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give Viol d’Orchestra . 8’ Oboe Clarion .... 4’ temporary American Organ, Barnes; 
Flute .......--.. 4° Vox Humana ’.... 4° Stops and. Phelr “Artietie. Registra 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. Salicional au , 
Salicional, ... o..!.; India, Maris so... 4’ ley; The Organ in France, oodr: 
Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send String (Celeste: <4.) 4drp. wae. s’ “The “Guild Examination el 
THE ETUDE 1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, I Pa. Dulciana ........ 4 Harp ....-- Lli)) 4" includes a list of books that will 
- Flute .eeseeeeees 2 useful in preparation for the examin: 


Musical 
Busy Bee! 
| “Improve Each Shining Hour’ 


Fill Your Spare Time 

This Summer With 

Profitable Reading on 
_ Musical Subjects 


The following list gives 
: valuable suggestions 


Great Pianists on Piano Playing 
By Dr. James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 
GIVES educational conferences with 36 
. eat pianists together with the por- 

ait and a short, biographical sketch of 
> virtuoso. 


Descriptive Analyses of Piano 
: Works 
3y Edward Baxter Perry 
LOME 
- of 
Se 


Price, $2.00 
_of the best known piano works 
Beethoyen, Weber, Chopin, Liszt, 
hubert, Grieg and others are here given 


poetic, dramatic and historical analyses. 


By R. A. Streatfeild Price, $2.25 
(ANYONE interested in music can occupy 
many pleasant hours reading the biog- 
‘raphies and chronologies of the 35 famous 
[Pomposers in this book. 


| 
' Life Stories of Great Composers 
" 


i Piano Playing 

_ With Piano Questions Answered 
y Josef Hofmann Price, $2.00 
SPLENDID book for summer reading 
opportunities, Gives answers to more 
than. 250 questions on vital points in piano 
‘playing and music generally, together with 
|Mearly 100 pages of knowledge-giving mu- 


| Sic essays, 


i” 


Standard History of Music 
Dr. James Francis Cooke Price, $1.50 
UCH vyaluable information is pleasur- 
ably gained by reading this splendid 
volume, This is one of the most popu- 
lar musical histories in existence. 


Mistakes and Disputed Points in 
Music and Music Teaching 
Louis C, Elson Price, $1.50 
-OVERING a host of things worth know- 
ing, this book gives authoritative and 
ive information on many knotty mu- 
problems. 


A Complete History of Music 
Ww, a A Baltzell Price $2.25 
_ REMARKABLE, illustrated history of 
music giving an intensely interesting 
tation of the earliest known things 
music and its development through 
e ages. 
Practical Violin Study 

ick Hahn Price, $2.50 
experience of many years teaching 
is presented in this fine volume. 


tten in clear, understandable language, 
ers all the vital points of violin play- 


Ca a i ele gee 


ae 


oir and Chorus Conducting 

. Wodell Price, $2.25 
EW, revised edition of this excellent 
fork giving up-to-the-minute informa- 
f great value to those interested in 
chorus training. 


y to Succeed in Singing 

tt-Peccia Price, $1.50 
STER teacher here tells some of 
good and bad things in the vocal 
t will make all thinking students 
chers want to improve their work. 


ted mili 

it Singers on the Art of Singing 
Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 

300 pages of interesting reading 

, the result of first hand con- 

Ss with world-famous opera, concert 

atorio singers. 


How to Sing 

Tetrazzini Price, $2.00 

IK of advice and practical infor- 

m for every student and teacher 
ig by one of the greatest singers of 


oo ee PO Ses 


our free Descriptive Catalog of 
2 Works and Musical Literature 


OD ORE PRESSER CO. 
usic Publishers and Dealers 


-1714 Chestnut Street 
(ILADELPHIA, PA. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 482) 


Flute and Piccolo 


HESE instruments need cause no con- 

cern because of the similarity of fin- 
gering to that of the clarinet. When the 
class system is used for starting begin- 
ners, one can start beginners playing on 
piccolo with the class and then change 
them to flute or rather have them add 
the flute to their collection later. One 
piccolo is usually enough for any group 
because of the shrillness and _ intona- 
tion difficulties. The extra piccolo players 
may be used in the band or orchestra as 
flute players. Beginners on piccolo must 
be very carefully cautioned against long 
practice periods as the shrill pipings may 
give him—as well as his listeners—nausea 
or headache. 

Flutes come in Meyer and Boehm sys- 
tems. What was said about the Albert 
and Boehm clarinets applies to the two 
systems of flute. It is well to get the 
flutes in the Boehm system if financially 
possible. Flute players are usually scarce, 
and it is well to plan on training several. 
Transposition should be learned on this 


instrument as well as on others. It is al- 
ways well to test the pitch of an imported 
piccolo before buying it. 


French Horn 


N SELECTING players for the French 

horn, keep in mind that it must be blown 
and that the players should have good 
lungs. It is best to transfer to this in- 
strument from cornet. Fingering is simple 
if the fingering for the upper octave of 
the cornet has been learned. Transposi- 
tions are important and should be taught 
as part of the practical training for the in- 
strument. A good sense of pitch is also 
necessary or the entire organization is apt 
to suffer from lack of correct intonation. 
These are some of the reasons why it is 
best to take a player who has been tried 
on another instrument. The French horns 
should be owned by the school, and, since 
they demand good players, the teacher can 
choose from the ranks of the solo or first 
cornets a player or players. It is usually 
a mistake to have girls play French horns 
unless they possess a very rugged physique. 


Developing Finer Pupils 


By Mrs. JAMES M. TRACY 


USIC creates the finer sensibilities. 
It is the education of the “heart 
and the soul.” 

Liszt once said that “technic for the 
pianist was like the breath of life itself.” 
This technic, of course must be developed 
along the lines of musical thought and 
effect. The opinion still seems to hold 
good, however, that hours of technical 
practice in the driest form must first be 
accomplished, and only after that comes the 
study of interpretation and expression, 
imagination and coloring. Technic’ is 
“thrown at pupils,” as it were, without 
any preparation of the musical mind. This 
attitude is the underlying cause for the in- 
difference of students in general. 

Young and older pupils alike must be 
shown an object in order to acquire a 
zest for music study. We hear much 
about geniuses being born, not made.. On 
the contrary, a genius is “made, not born.” 
Nature itself is endowed with an instinct 
for pleasant sounds; the most insignificant 
creature shows some desire for musical 
effect. Human beings are “but a little 
lower than the angels;” so they certainly 
have all been blessed with a spark of the 
divine fire. 

From the very first lesson the spirit 
of the message should be in evidence, 
brought out not so much by telling imagi- 
nary stories as by the proper and accurate 
explanation of music notation and punc- 
tuation. The intelligent teacher must con- 
tinually point out the proper punctuation 
marks, reminding the pupil that, through his 
musical emotions, he becomes an actor who 
portrays every mood. A simple two-finger 
exercise is not such any more if accent is 
observed and a bit of shading and coloring 
given it. In teaching, one can ofttimes 
employ one’s own imagination in placing a 
staccato mark, or creating a crescendo or 


diminuendo passage, using punctuation in 
the simplest technical exercises that are 
generally used. Intelligent phrasing leads 
directly to artistic finish and musical per- 
sonality. : 

In a word, the musical mind should be 
developed from the very outset along with 
the fingers. Pay more attention to the way 
a pupil brings out a tone, whether legato, 
staccato, sotto voce or shaded. Human 
beings eagerly express themselves through 
their feelings; musical emotions are just 
as direct, but the musical mind must first be 
prepared for it. 

First the musical thought must come 
through the eye by means of characters 
and symbols; then it proceeds through the 
ear by sound and rhythm which in turn 
inspire the soul. This induces a response 
directly at the finger tips and produces all 
the various moods to which human beings 
are subject. An infant, by an appealing 
or joyful sound, so expresses himself very 
early in life. A child beginning to artic- 
ulate unconsciously raises or lowers his 
voice in keeping with his desires. The 
child is taught how to express himself 
through inflection of voice and proper 
punctuation of words he already under- 
stands. There is therefore all the more 
need for proper understanding of the sound 
language which we are only just learning 
to comprehend. 

The pupil who appears at first the most 
unmusical does by this means of study 
create a desire and atmosphere for the 
pleasure of self-expression through his 
emotions. His dormant musical qualities 
become aroused. He finds that music, like 
one’s religion, comes from within and is 
not a garment to be slipped on and off 
at will. Then dawns the day when music 
is, in truth, “the universal language of the 
soul,” 


Geacher: Retain Enthusiasm and Popularity 


By DoroTHy BUSHELL 


By reading all the musical magazines 
within your reach, 
By studying the character of every 


student, 
By practicing self-control when not feel- 


ing quite “up to the mark,” 


By studying your personal health, 

By interesting yourself in conversations 
relating to matters concerning your stu- 
dent’s everyday activities, 

By keeping up a good personal appear- 
ance, 
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OU will be doubly welcome every~ 
where when you learn to playa Conn. 
Chances to join a band or orchestra, to 
travel, to make extra money, Conns are 
the choice of Sousa and the world's great- 
est artists. Easiest to play. Recommended 
Y to beginners for quicker progress. 
FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS 
on any Conn. No matter which band or 
orchestra instrument interests you most, 
"Conn will send you a special booklet on 
that instrument giving valuable facts. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 713 Conn Bldg, 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Worlds Largest 
Manufacturers of 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


rite for. FREE BOOK — 
trisment <« < 


>> Mention 


Jimmie Rodgers Plays a 
WEYMANN GUITAR 

Jimmie Rodgers, whose playing is thrilling thou- 

sands, playsa “Jimmie Rodgers” Special Model 

—an artist's Auditorium Size 

Guitar, with finest spruce 

sounding board and special brac- 

ing for tone effect, beautifully 


finished, complete with $90 


plush-lined case 


Other Weymann Guitars $30 to $65 


Write for illustrated catalog of Weymann 
Guitars and Banjos 


H. A. WEYMANN & SON, Inc. 
Dept. E-7, 10th & Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Makers of Fine Musical 
Instruments 
Since 1864 


Jimmie Rodgers, celebrated 
Victor Record Artist 


ist 
HANNON LULA AALS 
i 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME 


BE INDEPENDENT 


Make Money Quickly - Easily 


Our New Temperameter and Beat Gauge 
with recently revised and simplified course 
makes you master of the Tuners’ Art, 


WRITE TODAY For 32nd YEAR FREE Booker 


BRYANT SCHOOL aucust?*mtetitcan 
PEARIO 


ni &> Lessons 
PLAY LIKE RADIO ARTISTS ! 


LEARN the latest Jazz Effects, Runs, Tricks, Fills, Real 
“Blues” Playing, Player Piano Jazz, Weird Stunts, Effective 


Basses, Hot Playing, Modernistic Jazz, Vaudeville and Record 
Styles, Futuristic Harmony, etc. HUNDREDS of effects! 
MAIL, COURSES for BEGINNERS or ADVANCED thru 
the quick, easy—‘‘Slone's Simplified System”. 
Write today for Free Booklet “‘Key to Success 
in Jazz’’ and Special Low Prices. 
TEACHERS WANTED! Wonderful opportunity. 
New Loose Leaf method makes teaching easy and guaran- 
teesresults. Teach full or parttime. Write for Special 
Teachers Proposition at once. 
SLONE SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 

Dept. F7 2001 ForbesStreet Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Accordionists 
MAKE MONEY 


Big demand in orchestras, radio 
work and for teachers. Same 
keyboard as Fiano. You master 
it quickly. Then watch your 
: earnings grow. Soprani is the 
= acknowledged leader among the world’s fin- 
est Piano Accordions. Easiest to play. Supe- 
rior in tone. Many models. Some as low as 
== $90, Easy payments. Write for free catalog. 


SOLER NI 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


is 
S= Dept. 701, 630 S. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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S THIS is written, the entire mu- 

sical world is mourning’ the pass- 

ing of Ysaye, one of the world’s 
greatest violinists and musicians. A Belgian 
by birth, he was great as a composer, great 
as a director, and greatest of all as a 
solo violinist. Indeed, many critics and 
musical authorities consider him the great- 
est violinist of his time. 

The fact that Ysaye made concert tours 
throughout the United States so often, and 
served for several years as director of the 
Cincinnati Symphony orchestra, made . the 
people of this country feel towards him 
as an adopted American. 

In the year 1873, a distinguished look- 
ing youth entered the offices of the Con- 
servatoire in Brussels, and asked that a 
note, marked “Private and Important” be 
delivered to a certain professor of the vio- 
lin in the Conservatoire. The youth was 
Ysaive, at the age of fifteen, and the pro- 
fessor to whom the note was to be deliv- 
ered was Henri Wieniawski, one of the 
greatest violinists of all times. Wieniawski 
was teaching at the time, but he directed 
that the bearer of the note be admitted. 
Ysave tiptoed his way in, with his violin 
under his arm, in obvious awe of the great 
violinist. The latter received him kindly 
and consented to hear him. The youth ex- 
plained that he had been instructed by his 
father from the age of five and had later 
had some instruction in the Liége, Bel- 
gium, Conservatoire, where he had won a 
prize. 

After he 
Vieuxtemps, 


had played a concerto by 
Wieniawski was so. struck 
with his ability that he at once arranged 
to give him lessons. He remained with 
Wieniawski for three years altogether. In 
1876 Vieuxtemps, the great violinist, heard 
Ysave at Antwerp, and was-so impressed 
by his playing that he used his influence 
with the Belgian government to grant him 
a sum of money sufficient to enable him to 
study further in Paris. In the latter city 
Ysave studied for two years with Massart 
and Vieuxtemps. Speaking of this period 
of his education, Frederick H. Martens, in 
his work, “Violin Mastery,” states that 
Ysaye said to him in an interview: 

“Vieuxtemps was a paralytic when I 
came to him; yet a wonderful teacher, al- 
though he could no longer play. . He 
was a very great man, the grandeur of whose 
tradition lives in the whole romantic school 
of violin playing. Look at his seven con- 
certos. How firmly and solidly they are 
built up. Vieuxtemps wrote in the 
grand style; his music is always rich and 
sonorous. If his violin is really to sound, 
the violinist must play Vieuxtemps. You 
know, in the Catholic church, at Vespers, 
whenever God’s name is spoken, we bow 
the head. And Wieniawski would always 
bow his head when he said, ‘Vieuxtemps 
is the master of us all) 

“With regard to mechanism,” Ysaye con- 
tinued, “at the present day, the tools of 


THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 


ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself 


Eugene Y saye 


violin mastery, of expression, of technic, 
are far more necessary than in days gone 
by. In fact they are indispensable, if the 
spirit is to express itself without restraint. 
.... All that suggests effort, awkward- 


ness, difficulty, repels the listener who 
more than anything else delights in a sing- 
ing violin tone. Vieuxtemps often said, 
‘Not runs for the sake of runs—but sing, 
sing !’” 
The Singing Tone 

OO MANY of the technicians of 

the present day no longer sing. 
Their difficulties—they surmount them 


more or less happily, but the effect is too 
apparent. And though at times the listener 
may be astonished, he can never be charmed. 
Agile fingers, sure of themselves, and a 
perfect bow stroke are essentials, and they 
must be supremely able to carry along the 
rhythm and poetic action the artist desires. 
The violinist of today commands far 
greater technical resources than “did his 
predecessors. Paganini is accessible to 
nearly all players; Vieuxtemps no longer 
offers the difficulties he did ‘thirty years 
ago. 

“IT often feel that violin teaching today 
endeavors to develop the zsthetic sense 
at too early a stage. And in devoting it- 
self to the head it forgets the hands, with 
the result that the young soldiers of the 
violinistic army, full of ardor and courage, 
are ill-equipped for the great battle of art. 

“Since the time of Vieuxtemps, there 
has been hardly one new passage written 
for the violin, and this has retarded the 
development of its technic. As to teaching 
violin, I have never taught in the generally 
accepted sense of the phrase, but at Go- 
dinne where I usually spend my summers 
when in Europe, I gave a kind of tradi- 


tional course in the works of Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski, and other masters to some 
forty to fifty artist students who would 
gather there—the same course I look for- 
ward to giving in Cincinnati, to a master 
class of very advanced pupils. This was 
and will be a labor of love, for the com- 
positions of Vieuxtemps, and Wieniawski 
especially, are so inspiring, and yet, as a 
rule, they are so badly played—without 
grandeur or beauty—with no thought of 
the traditional interpretation—that they 
seem the piece-work of technic factories! 

“Incidentally, speaking of schools of 
violin playing, I find that there is a great 
tendency to confuse the Belgian and the 
French. This should not be. They are 
distinct, although the latter has undoubted- 
ly been formed and influenced by the 
former. Many of the great violin names, 
in fact—Vieuxtemps, Leonard, Marsick, 
Remi, Parent, de Broux, Musin, Thomson 
—are all Belgian.” 

The above excerpts from Frederick H. 
Martens’ work on “Violin Mastery,” giving 
a personal interview with the master, 
throw an interesting light on his yiews on 
the art of violin playing. 


The Course of His Life 
UGENE YSAYE was born in Liége, 
Belgium, in 1858. He was an infant 
prodigy, as has been the case with prac- 
tically all great violinists. His talent 
showing itself very early, he was first in- 
structed by his father, Nicholas Ysaye, at 
the tender age of five. After studying 
with his father for several years, Ysaye 
entered the Liége Conservatory where, in 
1867, he won a prize. 
His death occurred May 12th of this 
year, after a long and wearing illness. He 
would have been seventy-three years old 


EUGENE YSAYE 


on July 16th. Three years ago he j 
suffering from diabetes phlebitis, and 
year later had to undergo the amputat 
of his right leg. Improvement in| 
health followed, but a relapse soon ce 
from which he never recovered. 5 
Ysaye was twice married. His f 
wife, Mme. Louise Ysaye, died in 1924. | 
second wife was Miss Annette Dincin, | 
American girl, a daughter of Dr. Hert! 
Dincin, of Brooklyn, New York. Tl 
union took place in Belgium in 1927, | 
was a January and May marriage, 
the bride was forty-four years vom 
than her husband. She was one 
talented pupils whom he met while he} 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symi 
orchestra. | 
Ysaie was the perfect type of the | 
mopolitan artist. He was heard as a} 
violinist in practically all civilized 


tries. He also did much ensemble wi 
as well as directed orchestras | 
festivals. The 


“New Encyclopedia 
Music and Musicians” enumerates sa 
the high lights of his career ‘as follo 
“In 1880-1881 he was concertmaster of | 
Bilse orchestra in Berlin, then toure¢ 
Norway and settled at Paris. In 1 

he was professor at the Brussels Conset 
tory, from 1894 also managing and ¢ | 
ducting the Société des Concerts vs 
with notable success, giving sonata 
citals with Pugno, organizing a f 
string quartet. From 1889, when he > 
first heard in England, he became rec 
nized as a virtuoso and interpreter 
first. order. His first visit to Amer 
1894, and that to Berlin, in 1899, asay 
virtuoso, were equally triumphant. TI 
he achieved such success, as guest” 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphorngl 
chestra and May Musical Festival 
he was made permanent al 
ceeding Dr. Ernst Kunwald. 

signed this post in 1922.” 


- 


Later Successes : 
SAYE had considerable success 
composer. Among other thi 
wrote six violin concertos, two strin, 
variations on a theme by Paganini, @ 
mazurkas, a divertiment for violin and 
chestra, and a late opera, “Peter 
Miner.” a 
His death came two months after ¢ 
the greatest triumphs of his career, 
debut of this opera, “Peter the Mi 
written in the Walloon dialect, at 
last March. He was too ill to atten 
Queen Elizabeth arranged a radio 
cast of the opera, so that he could h 
from his bed by radio, The work 
given an ovation. Between acts, Y 
speaking into a microphone in 
thanked the performers for their 
terpretation of his work and t 
for their enthusiastic reception of 


4m for his art. He fairly- worshipped 
Yeuxtemps, one of his teachers, and his 
nefactor. When Vieuxtemps died, and 
} remains were brought to Verviers, his 
place, Ysaye carried in the funeral 
mocession the violin and bow of the mas- 
f on a black velvet cushion fringed with 
ver. 

large powerful man, Ysaye had a dig- 
ed and commanding presence. His ap- 
jarance on the stage was that of a great 
amatic star or tragedian, rather than 
at of a musician. Everyone in the audi- 
ice knew at once that he was in the 
jesence of a great man and a genius. His 
he was so beautiful, his expression so 


remarkable, that his playing went straight 
to the heart of every listener. 

In every respect Ysaye's violin playing 
was of the highest excellence. He made 
the violin sing, as it has sung in the hands 
of few. His intonation was impeccable, his 
bowing broad and vigorous, or, again, 
when it was required, as delicate as fairies 
dancing on a moonlit lawn. His interpre- 
tations were striking and often original. 
Joachim, the great violinist, said, after 
hearing Ysaye play for the first time, “I 
have never heard the violin played like 
that.” 

As he was a great man, a mighty master 
of the violin, Ysaye was also an original 
genius who gave a marked individual 
character to everything he played. 


A @olumn of Air 


By Homer B. TuRRELL 


Is A column of air worth $25,000? Well, 
| such was the genius of 
Mtonio Stradivari and Giuseppi Guarnieri 
Mt 2 mass of air in one of their con- 


mers, making 512 beats to the second, 
Bes such a price. 

ut, the collector will object, the con- 
mer is the thing, the container and the 
hanism that make it’'go. Granted in 
t only. Many fiddles have been made 
Syarious shapes and sizes, but where the 
umn of contained air has been wrong, 
i verdict has been, “Not so good.” 
Therefore, my young frend, when you 
{tt to buy your violin—the case enclosing 
> mass of air which you may spend a 
€time in agitating—see to it that the 
fine and dimensions of the instrument 
f the best to be obtained at the price 
a can afford to pay. Such a con- 
ation is of primary importance. 
It is well known that a standard violin 
just 14 inches in length. The greatest 
dth of the top bout is 69/16 inches. 
‘Toss the waist is 4% to 434 inches and 
foss the lower bout at the widest point 
8% to 8% inches. Between the corners 
‘the waist is 344 inches. The ribs will 
1% to 13/16 inches wide at the end pin, 
lucing 1/16 inch at the point where the 
enters the body. The thickness of 
ly at the bridge should be 2 6/16 
Of this 9/16 will represent the 
f the top and % inch the arch of the 


Heel! y But 


se measurements, applied to Strad- 
s’ outline, would approximate those of 
arius himself and would mean a vio- 
f moderate arch. Stradivarius made the 
bined arch of the top and back equal 
e height of the ribs, and any arching 
of that would constitute a high- 


©houghts for 
By. FE. 


oR physical strength or, as one vio- 
Is it, “brute strength,” is not 
0 produce a big tone. Intelligent 
1 of time and energy is what 


ts should not overlook the fact 
all times. Old and unresponsive 


should be replaced with a good 
ones. 


INT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
sbiee REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


TIMMERMAN* => 


built fiddle. The archings given are slightly 
less than those used by Stradivarius and 
would represent an instrument of moderate 
build, such as seems more popular to-day. 

The space for the hand on the under- 
side of the neck must be just 4% inches. 

From the edge of the top at the neck to 
the nicks of the sound holes is 734 inches, 
and from the nut to the edge of the top 
is just 55/32 inches. It is important that 
these measurements be exactly right, for 
the length of the stop and all the move- 
ments of the player’s left hand are based 
upon them. The stop, of course, is 13 
inches from the nut to the top of the 
bridge, and the fihgerboard, of ebony, 
should be 10% inches long. 

The neck ought to be of nicely figured 
maple of a size and shape to suit the 
player’s hand. The scroll will be well 
carved and must be robust enough to bear 
the strain of the pegs without giving away. 
The old makers were rather generous of 
wood in the scroll, leaving plenty of room 
to manipulate the strings. Parsimony in 
this feature is a defect that should not 
be overlooked, as this part is subject to 
many knocks and considerable strain. The 
neck must be set in at such an angle as 
to give a proper height to the bridge, and 
a line drawn down the center of the finger- 
board should point exactly over the tail 
pin. 

Such are the dimensions upon which 
worthwhile violin construction has hitherto 
been based. Most modern instruments con- 
form to them; but many of the old ones, 
of the less expert makers, exhibit columns 
of air that would hardly be a credit to a 
respectable cheese box. All such had best 
be avoided as being not a little harmful to 
one’s technic. 


the Violinist 
NAGRO 


First of all, let your music say some- 
thing to you; then there will be no doubt 
about your ability to make an impression 
on your hearers. 

Before playing your solo in public, be 
sure that you have worked out every de- 
tail to the best of your ability and that 
you have a good outline of the piece in 
your mind. Keep in mind that “What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 
JAZ Book gives a complete course in 

Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 


etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 
not represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building - Chicago 


PIANO JAZZ 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note or Ear. 
Easy rapid lessons for adult beginners, Also Self-instruction 
system for advanced pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles 976 
Jazz Breaks, hundreds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms, 
Artistic Syncopation, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
in Latest Radio and Record Style. Write for free Booklet. 
WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 
1836 W. Adams Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 
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MAIA BANG VIOLIN COURSE 


—~ MAIA BANG 
VIOLIN COURSE 


Class Instruction 


or Indinduel. Lessons 


Pee se BOD 


Class Instruction 
and 


Individual Lessons 
NOW READY 


Book I--Starting 
Book Il—Growing 
Price, each, net, $1.00 
« « 

IN PREPARATION 

Book IIl—Sharps and 
Flats 

Book IV-—Climbing 
Book V—Flying 


Maia Bang is a name known throughout the country as a leading authority 


on violin teaching, 


—copiously illustrated with charming drawings. 


Her new books are exceptionally attractive in format 


Each technical and theo- 


retical point is made picturesque and vivid to the child by being presented 
in story-form, and there are delightful pieces for teacher and pupil to 
play together. 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. » 3 East 43rd St., New York 


RARE VIOLINS® 


of the 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries 


Fascinating, authoritative infor- 
mation, with profusely illustrated 
catalogue of famous Wurlitzer 
collection. Postpaid, only $1. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
124 W. 42nd St. New York City 


ARTISTS —TRY THIS 


SIMPLE—EFFECTIVE 


PARENTS: INVESTIGATE. 
STUDENTS: Look at your bridge. 


Oe 


E.D.DENNIS PATENTEE 


Fits any Bridge 
Actual Size of “KLEARTONE” Gold Clip 
Tiny and Neat 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We have prepared an interesting booklet 
on the Functions of the bridge, bass bar 
and sound-post and their inter-relationship. 
Your copy will be sent FREE with. an 
order for “KLEARTONE” the adjust- 
able GOLD CLIP bridge protector. 
KLEARTONE can be used with your 
favorite string if you wish but is sent 
to you on the Wondertone E. The price 
50c each or three for $1.00 post-paid with 
booklet. Lasts a lifetime. 


WANTED: Agents and dealers, 
Violin Makers. Big demand- 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
Piicy VIOLINS Ckew outhes 


Makers of World Renowned 
‘¢Gemtinder Art’’ Violins 
Send for Catalog E. 

119 West 42nd St., New York 
America’s Famous Violin House 


SAVE YOUR BRIDGE 
“KLEARTONE” NEVER CUTS IT 
Never before advertised—Thousands in “use 


The bridge is the’ principal channel by 
which vibrations of the strings pass to 
the belly by way of the bass bar and to 
the back by way of the sound post. 

“All silk protectors are tone deadeners” 
and do not protect cutting. fi 

Prevents pulling of E—on the bridge. 


—_—_—_—— 


IIustration of FAMOUS “D” BAR 


Many valuable violins have been re- 
stored, The proper installation of this 
bar by us, along with regraduating and 
adjustment will give you a fully balanced 
resonant instrument. 


FREE VALUATION: Send your 
instrument for appraisal — Free. 
Correspondence invited. Catalog. 


VACATION-SPECIAL 


NEW—BASS-Bar $5.00 


During July and August we will reduce our repair prices to just one half. 
in order to keep our shop running full time. 


This is 
Bass bar and regraduation $12.50. 


Revarnishing, Cremona Treasure Filler and varnish—$15.00. 


Color desired. 
Same careful work, guaranteed. 
list on application. 


Approximately 12 coats. ve 
Send work at once as we Will be very busy. 


Violins retouched, reblended $5.00. ; 
Price 


S— — ————— —— 


THE FAD DLE SHOP 


WM. PETER STOFFEL, Private Collector for 30 Years 
3402 North Avenue - - Milwaukee, Wis. 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find $1.00 taking advantage of your offer in THE ETUDE with the under- 
standing money will be refunded if not entirely satisfied. 
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PROFITABLE AND 
DISTINCTIVE 
CAREER 


Never before has the musical profession offered 
ambitious students such attractive opportunities 
for satisfactory earnings and careers of distinction, 
as it does today, only under somewhat changed 
conditions. 


The Sherwood Music School trains: 


Teachers of all musical subjects, and dramatic 
art. 

Concert, radio, opera, oratorio, dramatic and 
Vitaphone artists. 


Teachers and supervisors of Public School 
Music. 


Church, concert, radio and theater organists. 


Conductors, composers, and arrangers. 


Orchestra and band players. 


Radio announcers. 


The success of its graduates attests the thorough- 
ness of its courses. 


ADVANTAGES 


Faculty of 150, including many of the most noted American 
and European artists. Courses lead to Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees; and include academic subjects. 
Accredited by City, State and United States Governments. 
Symphony orchestra and band. Scientific radio and 
recording equipment used in training radio, recording and 
Vitaphone artists under the direction of Henry Francis 
Parks, head announcer and program director of Radio 
Station WCFL. Special course given in Radio Announc- 
ing. Three- and four-manual practice organs. Annual 
series of 150 recitals affords frequent opportunities for 
public appearances. Practice teaching and observation 
are features of teacher-training courses. Dormitory. 
Moderate tuition rates. Series of full and partial scholar- 
ships granted by Alumni Association, which also maintains 
student loan fund. 


SELF-HELP 


Advanced students may help defray expenses by teaching 
in Chicago Neighborhood Branches, upon completing 
special courses to fit themselves for membership on Junior 
Department Faculty. Co-operation given by Student 
Counsellor in locating part- or full-time general employ- 
ment, 


Write for free Catalog, mentioning 


the Etude. 


Shenwosd (Dusie School 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


410 South Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By ROBERT BRAINE 


No question will be-answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will ke published. — 


Varied in Quality. 

Cc. R. A—lIn justice to its advertisers, the 
Hrupp cannot undertake to pass on_ the 
merits of modern makes of violins, pianos 
and other musical instruments and to dis- 
cuss the prices asked for them. Besides, I 
would have to see the instrument you have 
under consideration before I would care 
to advise you as to its purehase. _ Violins 
made by the same maker, and offered at the 
same price, are often widely different in 
quality and tone. 


How Many “Strads’’? 


R. B.—It is not known just how many 
Stradivarius violins there are in existence 
at the present day. It is claimed that this 
maker made approximately 2,000 violins dur- 
ing his life-time, but this is only an estimate 
and there is no way of verifying the figures. 
Of course not all the violins he made are 
in existence at the present time, as the 
violin is a fragile instrument and is often 
destroyed. 2—A few of the violinists who 
are well-known in the United States and 
who own fine Strads, are Fritz Kreisler, 
Mischa Elman, Toscha Seidel, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Francis Macmillen, Albert Spalding. 
Willy Burmester, Jacques Thibaud, Eugéne 
Ysaye, Eddy Brown, and many others. The 
collections of Lyon and Healy, Chicago, and 
the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, New York 
City, contain many fine Stradivarius violins. 


Vuillaume? 


S. G.—Vnuillaume was a famous French 
violin maker and his violins are valuable. 
However, there are many imitations; you 
will have to submit your violin to an expert 
to ascertain if it is a real Vuillaume. 
No one can tell without seeing the violin. 
Write to Lyon and Healy, violin experts, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Wohlfahrt Studies. 


W. J. R.—Wobhlfahrt’s ‘Basiest Blemen- 
tary Studies for the Violin,” Op. 38 (Presser 
edition), would be well-suited to your young 
pupil. 


Violin Guide. 


¥. G. B.—I am mailing you the booklet, 
“A Guide to New Teachers on Teaching the 
Violin,” which gives lists of studies and 
pieces for the violin. I have marked with a 
pencil those which I think would meet your 
purpose. You could have some of the stud- 
ies sent on selection. This would assist you 
very much in mapping out your course. 


Bridge Fitting. 


W. L.—tThe bridge you send is an excel- 
lent one, but, without trying it on the instru- 
ment, I cannot tell whether or not it would 
be the right height for your violin. Some 
violins require higher bridges than others, 
so that the strings may lie at the proper 
distance above the _ fingerboard. If this 
bridge gives good results when adjusted to 
the violin, and the feet fit the arch of the 
belly, it is of the correct height for your 
violin, although it might not do for another 
violin at all. The G string side of the bridge 
should naturally be higher than the E string 
side, since the E string, vibrating in a 
smaller compass, may lie closer to the fingers 
board than the G string. 2—You have the 
right idea about the position of the bridge. 
8—The sound-post should be placed directly 
back of the right foot of the bridge which 
brings it in a position directly under the BD 
string. 4—It takes expert knowledge and 
experience to fit and adjust a bridge and 
sound-post to the violin. If you do not 
possess this knowledge, it would be wise to 
let an expert repairman look after the work. 
5—Your bridge might be too thick or thin 
for one violin, and just right for another: 
6—Nearly every violin is different, and what 
would do for one will not do for another, 
Examine every good violin when you have 
an opportunity and note how high the 
strings lie above the fingerboard. Some 
people like them higher than others. 


Marcus Stainer. 


M. D.—Marcus Stainer was a brother of 
Jacob Stainer, the famous German violin 
maker. Heinrich Bauer, a well-known an- 
thority, says of him; “MarctiS Stainer, Kuf- 
stein, 1659; Brother of Jacob, a monk.” As 
many of his violins have been sold_ for 
Jacob Stainer instruments, the genuine Mar- 
cus Stainer violins are enormously rare. The 
famous violin virtuoso, Veracini, had two of 
them, which he valued higher than any fa- 
mous Cremonese make.” 


Modern Make, 


H. J. B.—The William Chadwick violins 
(London) are comparatively modern, TI am 
not familiar with these violins. Possibly 
Lyon and Healy, violin dealers, Chicago, 
Illinois, or Wurlitzer, Cincinnati, Ohio, could 
furnish you with a quotation, and the other 
information you require, 


Cleaning the Violin. 


| 
| 
| 
N. J. B.—The label in your violin | 
Latin and, translated, would read: 
tonius Stradivarius made this violin in. 
mona (a town in Italy) in the year 
However there is hardly one chance in 
lion that your violin is a real Stradi 
It is no doubt an imitation. I canno 
you its value without seeing it. 
violin is a valuable instrument, I w 
vise you to have it cleaned by a go 
fessional violin maker. If, however, it i 
only moderate value, and you wish to ¢ 
at home, you could clean it with Bich 

» 


preparation called Liquid Veneer, which 
can obtain at any drug store. 


Stage-Fright. 


K. .E. M.—I cannot give an opinion 
garding your talent, without hearing 
play. If, however, after having had t 
years’ lessons in all, up to your fifte 
year, and after beginning to study in e 
at that age, the chances are you can 
an excellent violinist, if you have real 
for the violin. I am glad to note th 
practice two hours daily. You can 
in that time. 2—The fact that y 
troubled only with stage fright at f& 
and at other times are quite calm ane 
lected before an audience, is a happy 
that you will overcome the trouble e 
in time. Every musician—even great ar 
—are nervous before the public at ti 
The best remedy for stage fright is to 
before the public as much as you pt 
ean, for in this way the nervousness | 
wear off. The violinist who is apt to } 
down in a stage performance is the one 
plays in front of the public only at lon; 
tervals. a | 


The Shoulder Pad. 


I. R.—The label reads: “Johann U 
Fichtl, in Mittenwald, An. 17—.” This 

would hardly be classed as famous, 
a well-known Mittenwald (German) 1 
He made some of his best violins arouw 
years 1763 and 1764. One of his vi 
offered in the catalogue of a_ well 
American dealer at $400. This vio 
described as follows: “Broad flat | 
back, two pieces 


nish. Large tone of exquisite quality.’ 
ferent specimens of the same mak 
greatly in price; so I cannot give 
exact value of your yiolin without si 
2—Most violinists use a shoulder p 
some sort, as an aid in holding the 
The late Leopold Auer, famous 
teacher, advised against the use of sho 
pads, claiming that the use of a pad 
the tone of the violin to some extent. 


Branded Imitation. 


Oo. J. B—I am afraid your violin 
the name “Gasparo da Salo” burned 
back of the violin, is only an imita 
this maker used a label with his nam 
inside the violin. A leading authorit 
of the maker, “Gasparo da Salo, Br 
(Italy), 1550-1612.” Modern history 
siders this maker the creator of the | 
violin. His instruments are large 
and have very large ff holes. The 
is of a deep yellow or dark brown 
quality. 2—I cannot find any refe 
your friend’s violin among the lists 
known makers. It is no doubt a 
factory-made violin, 


Book on Stringed Instruments. 


A. McK.—You ean probably get 
Hasluck’s work on the “Violin an 
Stringed Instruments,” published in 1] 
by writing to Harold Reeves, 210 Shaf 
Avenue, London, England, WwW. Cc. 2.) 


“Ss. O. S.% 


P. A. B.—The orchestral fantasy, 
S.,” and the “Violin Concerto in Jazz 
modernistic compositions about w 

inquire, played recently over the ne 

the NBC_by the Damrosch Symphi 
chestra, Walter Damrosch condu 

not written by me but by my son, 
Braine, Jr. The score of the con 
not yet available, as it was only r 
completed and has not yet been pu 
The solo violin part of the con 
played by Rafael Galindo, New Yo 
cert violinist, at its New York, 
You can address the composer as 
Robert Braine, Jr., Staff National Bre 
ing Company, Fifth Avenue and 52 
New York City. 


Helping Intonation. 


J. R. D.—A good follow-up book f 
young pupil would be, Wohlfahrt’s 
Book,” Op. 388. This has a seco 
part to all studies, which you could 
the violin or ese making the wo 
interesting and helping his time. 
book which would help him would be 
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ETUDE 


Conducted by 
ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


if 
| No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
| and address of the inquirer. 


ior and Minor. 

| What is the difference between the 
wr and minor scales? I am unable to 
Kindly tell me in 


mine the difference. 
cords. Ww. M., Abilene. 


' There are several differences between 
@ and minor scales, as well as several 
8 of minors. But there is one constant, 
imuding difference which all forms of 
possess: the interval between 
third steps or degrees of the 
a is always three semitones, or 
from the key-note, or la, inelud- 
sounds: la, si, do. Practice these 
aud their interval, la-do, la-do, or 
% do-la, until you can always recognize 
There are other intervals similar in 
sich as: re-fa, méi-sol, si-re, all hav- 
e sound of la-do,but without possessing 
the basie sound, Ta, or the sound of 
y which appeals to the ear and satis- 
wie musical sense like the return to the 
pm the end of the minor seale (la-do, or 
a 
us Questions. 
| Will you kindly answer the following 
wri of questions? 
A well-known authority on public school 
has said that from H to F (the notes 
e treble clef) is a safe range for chil- 
voices. Many of the piano books for 
ers, using middle C as a pivotal note, 
songs in which the child would have 
y in the bass clef. Is this harmful? 
One of our “degree d” piano teachers 
mds that there is only onc pitch now. 
| ag want to be considered a back num- 
hut I am under the impression that 
are two commonly used, concert and in- 
al. What say the most up-to-date 
ies on the subject? 
your August column you spoke of 
ted and inverted cadences. Kindly 
me eramples: also an example of a 
cadence. 
ease cxplain just how the sostenuto 
s applied. Is there any difference in 
ation in a grand and an upright? 
—A. BE. H., Mobile, Alabama. 


- Quite so; until the age of puberty 
should not be permitted to sing be- 
ddie C, nor above F, top line in treble. 
ssion of this rule is, most likely, 
to the healthful development of 
es after their change of voice. 
e French Normal Diapason pitch is 
to 435.4. This is the pitch adopted 


ples of cadences: 


my] Interrupted ; 
| Mixed :-— 


Inverted 


‘Sostenuto pedal is pressed down 
after the note or chord is played, 
as the notes are being played, 


e, E flat, Op. 9, No. 2, Chopin. 
me heard measure 18, of Chopin’s 
rne, Op. 9, No. 2, played several 
with the 18th measure always 
Some play the four notes of equal 
*h hand independent ; others hurry 
rst two or the last two notes in 
) of four. Which is correct? 
“muchly."—H. F. K., Bowdon, 


® are several “tricks” which may 
get round the difficulty in 
eighth-notes against three; 
performer eyer employs or 
them. There is only one cor- 
pret the composer’s inten- 
hand alone, in strict time 


132, or | = 44, a beat of 3 


Then practice the right-hand 
g the first beat, or group of four 


a. 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


eighth-notes to the same pace, for a series of 
four full beats. Then play the’ left-hand 
accompaniment of three eighth-note groups 
alone until you have the movement practically 
automatic. Now play both hands together, 
four notes against three. It may take you 
some time to acquire a perfectly smooth per- 
formance but patience and perseverance will 
eventually crown your efforts. I would 
strongly advise you to get the ‘School of 
Advanced Piano Playing’ (exercises), by 
eas Joseffy. Study section 24, pages 117- 
8. f 


Question of Pitch. 

Q. I am a@ teacher of singing and_ fre- 
quently conduct classes of mired voices, 
namely, sopranos, altos, tenors and basses. 
But I am constantly puzzled how to explain 
the matter of pitch, that is to say, of the 
differences of pitch between male and female 
voices and between tenor and soprano, For 
evample: two of my pupils took home to 
study the music of Jome, Sweet Home 
printed on a single line, as follows: 


Ex.1 


erase 


pana 


At the next lesson, the young man declared 
that it was too high for his voice, so that he 
could not sing it. When asked to explain he 
told me that he had tried to sing the very 
same notes as his sister, that is, at the very 
same pitch, about which he knew nothing! 
How should I make him understand the true 
explanation ?—A. C. D., Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


A. Tell him that when he was a young 
boy of about thirteen, or perhaps fourteen, 
he was able to sing the same notes as his 
sister, at the same pitch, in unison with her 
voice (unison, all voices at one and the same 
pitch). But one day, when he had become 
fifteen or sixteen, he noticed that his voice 
had dropped an octave, so that he now sang 
as a man—the same sounds relatively, but 
pitched eight notes (an octave) lower than 
his own younger voice or his sister’s voice. 


Ex. 2 The high G of 
1 the Soprano voice. 
A Soprano (or Treble) a 
a = 
Ser 
The high G of 
the Tenor voice. 


Tenor voice 


sett 


_ In order, therefore, to sing the melody with 


his sister he would have to play (and sing) 
his melody an octave lower than her notes. 
If written correctly his tune would be written 
in the bass clef sounding an octaye lower 
than the treble (or soprano). Together they 
would be singing in octaves. Let the two 
voices, soprano and tenor, sing the following 
as indicated: 


B_ Soprano 
() x 


“A” represents the compass of the average 
soprano or chorus treble voice ; “B” repre- 
sents the compass of the average tenor or 
chorus tenor yoice. These voices, as written, 
are usually (erroneously) said to be “in uni- 
son,” whereas they are really in octaves, as 
indicated by the relative pitch of the written 
notes. 


Sign Your Letters ! 


Not a week we do not receive letters of 
inquiry signed with only initials or a first 
name. Please read the notice at the top of 
each Question and Answer department. 
—Editorial Note, 
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CHICAGO | 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


65th Year (National and State Accredited) 
AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 


FALL SEMESTER opens 
September 14, 1931 


Private Lessons only or Courses leading to Teaching 
Certificates, Graduation (Bachelor of Music) Post- 
Graduation (Master of Music) Degrees. 


Full Credit Given for Previous Study 
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PIANO 

VOCAL 

VIOLIN 

ORGAN (Church, Concert and Movie) 

VIOLONCELLO 

HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT and COMPOSITION 
TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES (Piano, Vocal, Violin) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

OPERA CLASSES 

CLASS PIANO COURSE 

ORCHESTRAL and OPERATIC CONDUCTING 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 

ORCHESTRA DIRECTOR COURSE 
BANDMASTERS’ COURSE 

PIANO TUNING COURSE 

DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 

ACCOMPANYING COURSE 

SOLFEGGIO 

ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 

FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck) 
ENSEMBLE (Two-Piano and String Music) 


HARP 
All Orchestral Instruments 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, 
concert, church, orchestra, accompanying and part time posi- 
tions are availableto students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men 
and women in college building. Piano furnished free with 
each room. 


YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 


60 E.Van Buren St., 
Chicago 


CARL KINSEY, President 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 


JULY 1981 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
& MUSIC 


Chicago—Forty-Sixth Season 


FALL TERM BEGINS 
SEPT. 10, 1931 


Offers Accredited Courses in All Branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREE — MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE — BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


DIPLOMAS — TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 
Under Authority State of Illinois 
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Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching 
positions. Many special features ; weekly recitals, concerts 
with full orchestra, lectures, etc. 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations 
at Moderate Rates 


Unsurpassed Faculty of One 
Hundred Twenty Artist-Instructors 


Among these might be mentioned 


Organ — Wilhelm Middle- 
schulte, Frank Van Dusen. 


Levy, Allen 
Kurt Wanieck, 
Louise Robyn, 


Piano—Heniot 
Spe n'G.ertr; 
Silvio Scionti, 


Earl Blair, Mabel Osmer, Violoncello—Hans Hess. 
Tomford Harris, Charles J. . ‘ 

Haake, May Doelling, Adel- ree Seog Tees O. E. 
bert Huguelet, Hans Levy- ODES OR, e 25 
Heniot, Crawford Keigwin, Class Piano Methods—Oxford 


Olga Kuechler. Course—Gail Martin Haake 


Rudolph Reuter Special En- (resident and correspondence 
gagement. courses). 

Voice—Karleton Hackett, Ed- School of Opera — Edoardo 
oardo Sacerdote, Charles La Sacerdote. 
Berge, Elaine De  Sellem, Dramatic Art, Public Readin 

g De Selle g 

youu T. Read, William Nor- —Louise K. Willhour, Esther 
UE Sachs. 


Violin—Mischa Mischakoff, 
Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig, 
Scott A. Willits. 


Dancing—Louise K. Willhour. 


Theatre Organ School—Frank 
Van Dusen, Edward Eigen- 


Musical Theory, Composition schenck. 


—Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. 
Andersen, John Palmer, Leo 
Sowerby. 


and others of equal 
importance 


Special Advantages 


All qualified students admitted without charge to Teachers’ Normal 
Training Class, Students’ Orchestra, Vocal Sight Reading Class, to 
Conservatory Recitals; Musical Bureau for securing positions. 


No Fee for Examination. Moderate Tuition Rates. 


Member National Assn. of Schools of Music. 


Catalog mailed free on application. 


American Conservatory of Music 
571 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT 


President 
JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT 
Sect’y and Mgr. 


Associate Directors 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy 


What Difference the Edition? 


By CarLETON A. SCHEINERT 


N requesting that the pupil purchase a 
piece of music or an instruction book 
at the local music store the teacher 
should specify, besides the name of the 
music and the composer, the edition de- 
sired. 
When teaching a pupil to play with un- 
derstanding and intelligence and to inter- 
pret as nearly as possible what the com- 


-poser had in mind when writing the music, 


it is, of course, necessary to call attention 
to the signs which accompany the music 
and which are put there for the purpose of 
assisting the performer to understand 
what the composer had in mind. 

Of course musicians composing today 
can have their music published with their 
own interpretative markings, forte; pianis- 
simo, accelerando and so on. But the 
writers of the past two centuries are not 
so fortunate. Their music is edited. That 
is, it is gone over, changed here and there, 
sometimes simplified a great deal. Then 
the editing musician (if he only were 
always a true musician!) marks it with 
the various signs of interpretation accord- 
ing to his own ideas of what the old-time 
composer wanted when the music was 
played. 

It is here we have the difference be- 
tween the various editions of music now on 
the market for teacher, pupil and music- 
lover consumption. The teacher, with the 
advantage of a musical ‘education, can 
choose the best. But how about the pupil 
who, uninstructed as to edition but with 
name of piece and composer, goes to the 
music store to obtain it and who, while 
there, selects two or three others as well? 

Listed among the publications of 
several houses may be found many ver- 
sions of an older piece of standard 
music, which, on comparison, will gen- 
erally show marked differences. The 
piece as given in one version is in a dif- 


ferent key from what is expectéd ora 
or even all of it has been “simplified. 
people want easier music than that of 
by the old masters they should fir 
among that already published or wri 
At any rate, they should leavé the 
old pieces alone, written as thé com} 
wanted and not “simplified” ! Pupils s} 
be instructed to recognize a so-called 
plified arrangement, whether by seeij 
or hearing it played, and leave it 2 
They should play the best, music the 
they can within their capabilities an¢ 
attempt a “simplified” fifth grade — 
when they are in the second grade. 
will profit by this training by beco 
better musicians and music lovers, be 
getting a healthy understanding and’ 
taste. To develop these qualities is a 
of the music teacher’s duty. ; 

So pupils generally should be ‘warn 
be careful of the edition of the } 
they buy. And, since they do 
always get all of their music through 
teacher, they should be taught to ¢ 
the edition presenting as nearly as po 
the original music and also to recc 
and turn away from the simplific 
altered editions. 

Pupils sometimes wonder why a pik 
music can be bought in one edition 
little small change yet can be fou 
the same music store in another e 
for four and five times as much. 
reason is that good music, carefully 
by good musicians and teachers, is € 
sive to produce. But the purchasi 
he teacher, pupil or just “music 1 
should be sure of getting, regardl 
cost, the original composer’s score 
in a manner as nearly like that whi 
composer himself desired as is po 
When good music lives forever, is pl) 
this year or twenty years from noi 
best is none too good and is, in th 
the cheapest. 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 


A University Professional 
School of highest standard. 
Ideal location immediately 
north of Chicago. Degree 
courses. All branches of Music 
taught. Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense. 

Bulletins Free 


P. C. LUTKIN, Dean Emeritus 
CARL BEECHER, Administrative 
Director, Room 102 
Address 1822 Sherman Ave. 


Evanston, Ill. y 


SCHOOL Co 
MUSIC 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Year 1930-1931 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thoro training in music. _ Courses leading to 
Bachelor_of Music Degree, Diploma and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ. Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 
Bulletin sent free upon request 


W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


Ghe CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama—Music—Dance 
Established 1914 
OPENING FALL TERM 
September 21, 1931 
Complete Catalog on request 


DEPT. 7 


SCANS FOREN beatx ary irae Ae ia 
ationa ssociation o' usic 
SCHOoN SE USI Schools. 33rd yr. All. branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art. Many free advantages. 
Faculty of 84 artists. Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees. Desirable boarding accommoda- 
tions. For Catalog and View Book, 
Address H. ight MANVILLE, Bus. Manager 
Dept. 2—52 Putman Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


SCHOOL O} 
MU SI! 


Ones courses in Piano, ( 
oice, Violin, Drama, 
Position, pad PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, 4 
ool 


Depay] 


UNIVERSITY 
Fe 


NORTH PARK COLLEG 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Coeducational . . . Fully accredited. 40th 

All branches of music. Degree courses in ] 
School Music, Piano, Voice, Violin. 8 acre ¢ 
on Chicago’s North Side. Our own dormitoriei 
Athletics. Expenses low. Write for free bu 


School of Music North Park 
Dept. E, Foster & Kedzie Ave., Chi 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
‘CONSERVATORY OF MU 


Appleton, Wisconsin = 
All Branches of Music Ta’ 
Training for Concert and Tea 
For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean. 


TUDE ADVERTISEM 
are Bulletins of Spl 
Buying Opportunities. 


COLLEGE of FINE 


PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY _ 
(North Central Association) % 


Standard Accredited Courses. Le 
Degrees: A.B., B.M., B.O., B.F.A.. 


Terms very reasonable —- Fall Si 
J. N. McCash, Pres. ~ENID, OKLA. ~—c. 


ETUDE 


Uariety, Ghe Secret of Practice 


(Continued from page 471) 


Eicleton would be: 


B isteleton” 


the skeleton would be: 


Ex.12 
“Skeleton” 


f the beginning of the first movement 
3eethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata,” 


o Beethoven: “Moonlight Sonata” 


Skeleton would be: 


“Skeleton” of same. 


? 


for the buoyant third movement of 
thoven’s “Sonata in C, Op. 53,” 


thoyen: Sonata in C Major, Op.53. 
(third movement) 


st cavity (the drum) and body 
and vibrations, and there need be 
ibout the tone reaching the head 
cavities for reinforcement there. 
powers below could not keep the 
tone from going upward, if the 
open. - 


Cincinnati 


The knowledge of the “skeleton” helps 
one to understand better the composer’s 
idea or motif, since it explains often the 
underlying meaning and thus advances one 
in the right interpretation. In fact, this 
so-called “skeleton” is the thing which con- 
tains the essence of the individual genius 
of any composer and his thematic, melodic 
and harmonic themes. By this skeleton- 
motif we recognize any composition of any 
composer if we have heard it often enough 
to remember it. 

Remembrance is a training of memory. 
Most of my readers would easily recognize 
and remember the first few measures of 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, or Chopin's 
Minute Waltz or Liszt’s Liebestraum. 
Teachers might test their pupils in seeing 
if they remember lesser known pieces. This 
is most valuable and good for training the 
ear and the memory. It prepares also the 
understanding for playing compositions in 
the individual style of the composer. Every 
master composer has his very own style 
which again demands its own way of inter- 
pretation and, to a certain extent, its own 
phrasing, technic and touch, not to speak of 
rhythm. 

If the teachers and the advanced nupils 
will study and apply repeatedly the pre- 
ceding sentences, they will benefit soon by 
them and will be ready to give some good 
advice to their pupils and friends. Thus 
they will make their playing and their les- 
sons more and more interesting and will 
help to advance and nourish a finer taste 
for and love for the greatest art, music. 


@hink Straight in Singing 
(Continued from page 511) 


An Italian authority once said, “He who 
knows how to breathe knows how to sing.” 

Reverse this to “He who knows how to 
produce a correct tone knows automati- 
cally how to breathe,” and the singer. is 
in the right way to getting at the funda- 
mentals of his art. 


Under the Auspices of the Cinrinnatt Institute of Hine Arts 


onservatory “LMlusic 


FREDERIC SHAILER EVANS, Director of Music 
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1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OPENS JUNE 22, 1931 


Master Teachers in Piano, Voice, Violin,’Cello, Organ, Composition. Public School Music Department 
(Accredited), All courses lead to Degree, Diploma, Certificate. 


Dormitory for Women Send for Catalog Moderate Tuition 
SIDNEY C. DURST, Mus.D., Director ALBINO GORNO, Mus.D., Dean 


Obe Cilebeland Tnstitute of (/)usic 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 22nd TO AUGUST ist 
WITH REGULAR FACULTY MEMBERS 


Send for Summer Catalogue outlining courses and fees 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 2827 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, O. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 


Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogueon application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Y 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
uished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
estival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. Summer 
session 8 weeks. June 29th to August 
91st. Regular fall semester begins Septem- 
ber 98th. Catalog. 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Advanced study in all branches. 45 specialist 
teachers. Courses lead to Mus. B. degrees. Cul- 
tural and sociallife of Oberlin College. H.S. or 
equivalent required. Fall term opens Septem- 
ber 22nd. Catalog. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Box 671 Oberlin, Ohio. 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


Conservatory of Music 
Coeducational. Fully accredited, Founded 1837 
Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin, theory. 
Strong Musical Clubs. Expenses low. 
Degrees: Bachelor of Music; Bachelor of Science in 
Education with major in Music Supervision. 


Write for Catalog. New Concord, Ohio 


XQ, I "°"»_|_|  ;n,qG»» AS ikQ\wi 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


Write f or catalog 
Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Elizabeth Johnson, President ts 56th Year 


Offers courses in all branches of music leading to Degree, Master of Music, 
Degree, Bachelor of Music, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates, Opera Training 
Department, School of Theatre Organ Playing and many special departments 
under a renowned faculty. Prizes and scholarships awarded. 


5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Complete Catalogue upon request 


pe | 


and Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


Noted over Sixty-five Years for the Highest Standards of Attainment 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, String 
and Wind Instruments, Organ, Theory, 
Composition, Opera, Symphony Orchestra, 
Dramatic Art, Languages and Dancing. 
Public School Music (Accredited). 
Teachers’ Training School. 

Master School for Artist Pupils. 


Main Building South Wing 


Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees 
Awarded. 
Faculty of distinguished artists. 
Beautifully situated within a ten-acre 
campus; dormitories and buildings are 
owned and operated by this Conservatory. 


Member of National Assn. of Schools of Music 


Address Dept. E, Highland Ave. at Oak Street, Cincinnati | 
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WIN THESE VALUABLE ARTICLES IN YOUR SPARE TIME * EASILY, QUICKLY 


» 


Begin Today! 


« 


Send Full Payment To Us With Each Order. 


Secure Subscriptions, New or Renewal, For THE ETUDE From Your Friends. 
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EASTMAN 
CAMERA 


Keep a picture record of 
your good times during 
vacation with this No. 2 
Eastman Hawkeye Cam- 
era. Genuine in every 
detail, it takes pictures 
214 x 3% in. on a roll 
film and is awarded for 
securing only FOUR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


CHEESE AND 
CRACKER TRAY 


Here is one of 
our most at- 
tractive and de- 
sirable rewards, 
The tray and 
fancy hinged 
handle are fin- 
ished in bright 
nickel. The 
flowered china 
dish in the cen- 
ter is removable 
so that the tray 
can be used for 
. sandwiches,cake, 
etc. Awarded for 
securing FOUR 
SU BSC RIP- 
TIONS. 


NON-TARNISHING 
WATER PITCHER 


As a gift or for your own 

use, this medium size Water 

is especially desir- 

It is plated both in- 

and out with bright, 

non-tarnishing chromium. A 

splendid reward for securing 
SIX SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BRIDGE 
CARDS 


Card players will 
especially appreci- 
ate this French 
size pack of gilt 
edge Bridge Cards. 
The cards are 
water-proof and 
come in a most at- 
tractive leather 
case. A fine re- 
ward for securing 
ONE SU B- 
SCRIPTION. 


ELECTRIC TOASTER 


With this new Electric Toaster 
you can now have crisp, brown 
toast whenever you want it— 
two pieces at a time! It is 
- finished in bright 
nickel and comes 
with plug and four 
feet of strong wire 
attached. A  worth- 
while reward for se- 
curing only. TWO 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


NEW 
BUTTER DISH 


This attractive 
new Butter Dish 
has a Chromium 
Plate Cover and 
a genuine Cam- 
bridge Glass Base 


for securing only 
TWO SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


UTILITY ICE SET 
ICE_SHAVER ICE PICK 
Handy when 
fine ice is 
needed for 

making 


ice cream, 
lemonade, 


etc. 


/ ICE TONG 
Serviceable for 
f removing ice from 
/ box for ice cream, etc. 
! or when ice box is to be 
cleaned. Grips |4 inches 
of ice and holds 
it firmly. 


This practical and serviceable 
set of ice tools fills every home 
need—should be in every kit- 
chen. Awarded for securing only 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION. . 


| Your Personal Subscription of Course Does Not Count | 
Remit Directly To: | 
THE ETuDE Music MAGAZINE 


Foreign $3.00 — $2.00 A YEAR — Canada $2.25 
1712-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


jas 


Systematic Dylemorizing 
(Continued from page 470) 


The music was put in front of them, atten- 
tion called to the foregoing points and 
mention made of the entry of the bass 
on the fourth beat each time, the perfect 
fourth on the third beat in measure 59 
and the corresponding augmented fourth 
in measure 60. Then each pupil in turn 
played the passage slowly, concentrating 
on each point from the 4th beat in measure 


_ 58 to first beat in measure 61, inclusive. 


The music was then taken away and each 
pupil requested to play the passage from 
memory and to play it evenly although 
below tempo. The first made one error, 
the second one error and the third two 
errors. Of course this would have to. be 
followed up if the passage is to be 
thoroughly fixed in the mind. 

Very often a feature involving a longer 
line is discoverable in a composition and 
serves as a wholesome background in the 
memorizing of it. Consider for example 
Chopin’s Etude in F major, Op. 25, No. 3, 
This piece is remarkable for its harmonic 
scheme. To illustrate it let us divide an 
octave exactly in half: 


Bx.4 | at a ee 


We find in the scale above that the note 
B-natural lies the distance of an augmented 


Geraldine Farrar’s PCusical 
Babyhood 


By 8. A. 


GERALDINE Farrar’s book about herself 
reveals that music with her began in in- 
fancy. “My mother says that I was a 
happy baby, crooning and humming to 
myself, singing when other babies usually 
cry. She says that the familiar airs of 
the barrel organs, which were played in 
the street every day, were all added to 
my repertoire in due time, correct as to 
melody, although I was too young to enun- 
ciate properly. My mother did not think 
it out of the ordinary for her baby to be 
so musically inclined, young as I was. I 
was her only child. 

“When I was three years old I sang in 
my first church concert. My childish 
voice rose up bravely; and my mother 
djstinctly remembers that I had perfect 
self-possession and never showed the 
slightest sign of stage-fright. When my 
song was finished, and the kind applause 
had subsided, I stepped to the edge of the 


Pusical Jargon of the Radio (@larified © 
"(Continued from page 470) 


Marquis of Hunily’s Highland Fling: 
Allegro 


Hirtengesang, or Hirtenlied (German) : 
A pastoral song. 


fourth or diminished fifth from 
note in either direction. Thus th 
major lies midway from F to F. 
puts the opening theme in F and m 
later to B major where we again hi) 
Then, using the same scheme that b 
him to B major, he returns to 

A nettling passage from the sai 
poser’s Nocturne in G major has 
embarrassment to many ‘a player: 


Chopin passes from G major 
major with B-flat major as the go-b 
The ‘astounding truth is that so 
struggle through this without d 
the obvious fact that the progre 
made in the order of ascending 
thirds, and (to make it simpler) th} 
tonic note in the bass opens each m 
in fundamental position. at 
I have yet to see any music- by 
petent composer that will not | 
to systematic memorizing. The met 
of composition should be stressed 
dents of instruments who, for thi 
part, have only a haphazard idea 
The human brain always reacts to's | 


GRANT 
platform and spoke to her down | 
front row. ; q 

“Did I do it well, mamma?’ 
not at all disconcerted when 
laughed. 

“T cannot remember the time 
did not intend to sing and act. 
as I was a little older it was decid 
I should take piano lessons. B 
I made strenuous objection to 
sary restraint, an objection which 
years manifested itself in much fl 
tempted. I could not force myself 
according to rule and tradition. I | 
to try things out my own way, act | 
to impulse, just when and how 
moved within me... and I had 
fondness for playing everything 1 
black keys. ‘= 

“Why do you use only the black 
my mother asked me once. 

“‘Because the white keys 
angels and the black keys like devi 
I like the devils best,’ I replied.” 


r 


t 


Homophonic Musie (or Style) 
in a style in contrast with the cont 
or polyphonic. This more mod 
came into existence with Peri, 
their contemporaries, about 1600. 
tinguishing trait is a single melo 
is supported by a more or less 
accompaniment. Meee 

3b Pee 

(Music lovers and radio friends, 
low this monthly series, will fin 
kind of illuminating course of m 
preciation, which will add enor 
the joys of “listening in.”) ; 


‘ ae 


U 
¥ 


il’s accomplishment in relation to his 


city. 

je question of the advantages of ability 
fuping on the basis of general levels of 
ligence for instruction in any or all 
subjects is by no means settled. 
makes superior contributions to the 
zation of important social-civic aims. 
le greater possibility of achieving these 
in heterogeneous groups has tended 
‘retard the development of the homo- 
us grouping of pupils for purposes of 
fic instruction in music. However, 
ranges of variation in musical knowl- 
talent, interest and aptitude have 
shown to exist among pupils. Conse- 
htly, it is impertant that for the good 
a! children concerned there be at least 
Moderate degree of segregation in order 
instruction and performance may be 

sted to levels of ability. 


: Achievement Tests 
"CHIEVEMENT tests, on the other 
t hand, seek to measure the accomplish- 
s of pupils without regard to their 
litude or native endowment. Achieve- 
tests in music may be divided into 
® groups according as they attempt to 
asure knowledge, skill or appreciation. 
of these tests attempt to measure the 
cts of learning. The more training 
 Feceives in music, the higher should be 
Teyel of achievement. Most of the 
sical achievement tests belong to the 
or knowledge type. Some measure 
ledge of musical notation and ele- 
theory; others measure ear train- 
auditory imagery. None of the 
ledge tests involves musical perform- 
the part of the subject, although 
litive processes which underlie per- 
are measured, 
by Beach, Gildersleeve, Hutchinson, 
er, Torgerson-Fahnestock and Kwal- 
‘aim to determine the child’s knowl- 
‘the name of a composer, the name 
mposition, the key, the nota- 
rhythm, the name of a note and 
which a note is to be held. These 
phases of essential musical 
are tested not as ends in them- 
for the contribution that this 
makes to appreciation and skill. 
most comprehensive of the 
Kwalwasser-Ruch Musical Ac- 
Test which measures the 
of school music from the fourth 
e twelfth grade, inclusive. It is 
thorough analysis of representa- 
s of study. Ten sub-tests make 
plete battery. Each sub-test ad- 
lf to a specific phase of music 
The data available on the re- 
e administration of this test give 
gument for the desirability of 
e learning of basic knowledges 
of music and of setting grade 
attainment that more nearly 
possibility of attainment under 
ions. 
ise, more difficult to measure 
quality as music appreciation. 
tests tend to measure more 
us traits and are not com- 
ctory. The Courtis Stand- 
Tests on Recognition of 
ms and Recognition of 
dy are beginnings in this 
for measuring judgment 


Gests in School Pusic 


(Continued from page 481) 


Tests of musical performance must over- 
come the difficulty inherent in the accuracy 
oi measurement of a song sung or a tune 
played. Two tests of musical performance 
have been constructed, both of which are 
individual tests measuring sight-singing 
skill, One of these is by Hillbrand and the 
other by Mosher. 


Interpreting Results 

REAT CAUTION should be exercised 

in interpreting the results of existing 
objective tests. They must not be permit- 
ted to mechanize instruction nor should 
their results be magnified and extended to 
the point of minimizing the importance of 
other essential aims which are not tested. 
We realize that it is possible to measure 
a song or piece of music played for accu- 
racy and even for spirit, but what has hap- 
pened to the child as a result is quite as 
important but much less tangible. Tests 
of aptitude and native power will test what 
may be expected. They cannot give cer- 
tain prognosis as to what will result. How- 
ever, in spite of these limitations, the best 
teaching is that which calls forth from each 
pupil an effort which is in proportion to his 
ability. Differences of considerable mag- 
nitude in children’s knowledge, skills, apti- 
tudes, appreciations and interests are dis- 
covered within each grade, and a definite 
challenge is set for the adaptation of in- 
struction to these varying needs as revealed 
by objective measurements. Furthermore, 
objective measuring instruments give the 
advantage of standardized reliable meas- 
ures of progress. Through common inter- 
pretation of immediate and remote objec- 
tives, test results spur both teachers and 
pupils to their best efforts. 

One of the most serious difficulties in 
teaching lies in our failure to know the 
character and extent of the variations in 
pupil knowledges and skills. Objective 
testing, by calling attention to differences, 
stimulates an interest in adjusting instruc- 
tion to needs. Consequently, we should 
bring about at least an approach to homo- 
geneity in grouping on bases of talent and 
achievement in order that fraining and 
materials may be adapted to group needs 
and in order that we may cease sacrificing 
the child for the convenience of the teacher 
and the administrator. Instead of allow- 
ing superior pupils to loaf and become dis- 
interested, and inferior pupils to learn to 
hate music, let us find means at least of 
approaching an adaptation of instruction to 
the needs of pupils as revealed by tests. 


Tests and Measurements, the Guides 
for the Future 

HE MORE we work with objective 

measurements, the more we realize the 
shortcomings of our instruments and our 
techniques, but, also, the more do we recog- 
nize in these instruments and techniques the 
means of gaining more effectively a funda- 
mental educational aim. This aim would 
have us study each individual, his capaci- 
ties, interests, knowledges, skills and apti- 
tudes. On the basis of this detailed 
information, the aim would have us adjust 
educational contacts to the end that we 
may, through group and individual instruc- 
tion, stimulate and guide the pupil to 
the highest type of development of which 
he is capable. To gain this end in music, 
quite as much as in any other field, it is 
important that we capitalize the contribu- 
tions to be made by objective measure- 
ments, by thoroughgoing diagnoses of diffi- 
culty and by specific instruction. Their 
adaptation to music study awaits the co- 
Gperation of supervisors and teachers. 
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CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


LOUISVILLE x 


ry 


NATIONALLY patronized courses offered in Applied Music, with 
piano, voice, organ, violin, or orchestral instrument as major; 
Public School Music, Normal Training, leading to a Teacher’s 
Certificate, and Dramatic Art. State accredited B. M. and B.S. 
in Musical Education awarded upon completion of four years’ 
training supplemented by courses at University of Louisville. 
Violin choir, choruses, and symphony orchestra. Summer courses. 
Frederic A. Cowles, Director. The Conservatory is attractively 
located in a city of cosmopolitan culture, distinguished by a 
mingling of Northern and Southern atmospheres. Advantages 


dormitory maintained for girls. Write for the catalog to 
Secretary, 726 S. BROOK ST., LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


( of public and university libraries, frequent concerts. Modern 
@ 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 


Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN. ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 
ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 


Catalog upon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets 


Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams 


TWENT Y-EIGHTH 


ANNUAL SUMMER CLASS 
for TEACHERS OF PIANO 


August 5th to August 20th, 1931 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Wm. C. Mayfarth, Dean 


South Carolina 


Four-year courses, B. Mus. Degree 
Public School Music Diploma 
Special Music Education Courses 
Piano, Voice, Violin, and Organ 


Spartanburg 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Teachers of National Reputation 
Artists Concerts and Annu 
Music Festival 


Address: REGISTRAR FOR CATALOGUE 


Institutional member. Nationa! Association of 
Schools of Music 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


MARTHA SACKETT 


Normal Courses for Teachers of Children 
Summer S ssion — June 22 — August 1 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama Music Dance 


\ DUNNING SYSTEM susie srupy 


(As Origina inated by the late Carrie Louise Dunning) Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 


(Appointed by Mrs. Dunning) 
160 E. 68th St. Portland, Oregon 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


NORMAL FACULTY and TEACHERS’ CLASSES 
ALLIE E, BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas; Ambassador Hotel West—Goethe and State—Chicago, Ill. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga.; June, Jacksonville, Fla.; July, Atlanta, Ga.; Aug., 


Houston, Tex. 
CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 103 Eliot Street, Detroit, Mich., June 15. 
pg ib Ry CARRICK, Dean, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon; Chicago, Ill., July 24; San Francisco; Los Angeles; 
ew York. 
DORA A. CHASE, 44 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 76 E. 79th St., New York City. 
ADDA EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, O.; Cincinnati; Toledo; Indianapolis, Ind.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Pasa- 


dena, Calif. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd Key College, Sherman, Texas, June 1. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla., June 8. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Amarillo Conservatory of Musical Arts, Amarillo, Texas; Colorado Springs, Colo., July 
27; Mexico City (in Spanish) 1932. 

FLORENCE GRASLE CAREY, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Michigan. 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery St., Little Rock, Ark.; 13434 
Detroit Ave., bite 0. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, College of Music and Arts, Dallas, Texas; Wichita, Kans.; 10320 Walden Park- 
way, Chicago. 

MRS.LAUD GERMAN PHIPPIN, 3504 Potomac Ave., Dallas,Tex., June 6; 1115 Grant St., Denver, Colorado, July 27. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., June 15; also Jan. and Nov. each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 76 East 79th Street, New York City, June 15. 

STRELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 S. St. Mary St., San Antonio, Tex., June 15. 

CAROLINE D. THOMAS, 1220 Lee St., Charleston, West Va., June 8. 

GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 West Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. M., June 1; Phoenix, Arizona, upon arrangement 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 E. 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla., June 1 and July 15th. 


FOR INFORMATION AND BOOKLETS: Address THE SECRETARY, 
76 E. 79th Street, New York City, or the nearest Normal Instructor 
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Music 


Supervisors 
FOR 


Public Schools 


A Practical and Comprehensive Course that ful- 
fills the requirements of all States, leading to the 
Award of a Teaching Certificate in Two Years, 
and Graduation (Bachelor’s Degree) in Four Years. 
Full Credit given for previous study. Tuition 
reasonable for all classes. Private lessons may 
be arranged in Major and Minor subjects with 
teachers desired. 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1931 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, 
concert, church, orchestra, accompanying and part time posi- 
tions are available to students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men 
and women in college building. 
each room. 


Piano furnished free with 


YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


60 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 
CARL KINSEY, President 


AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION 


Master Discs 
(Continued from page 472) 


bring us a recording made in Bayreuth, 
the temple and fount of all Wagnerian art. 
Here we encounter a worthy performance 
of “Tannhauser,” it was given last sum- 
mer at the Bayreuth Festival. The illus- 
trious critic and Wagnerian authority, 
Lawrence Gilman, in a recent review of 
this set, tells us, “The average music- 
lover is perhaps insufficiently aware of the 
fact that “Tannhauser” is not one work, 
but two. Most of it represents the com- 


‘paratively undeveloped Wagner of 1845; 


but some of it, the part of it which he re- 
wrote fifteen years later for the Paris 
production of 1861, represents the mature 
and necromantic Wagner who had finished 
‘Tristan’ shortly before and was soon to 
compose ‘Die Meistersinger.’ tn 

“Aside from their exceptional value to 
the student, the new “Tannhauser’ discs are 
welcome in that they record a remarkable 
performance, as well as present music of 
intrinsic quality. They occupy thirty-six 
sides and fill two volumes. There are cuts; 
but, happily, the incomparable Venusberg 
scene is traversed in its entirety. (This is 
the scene which Wagner rewrote in 1861 
and which is given in the recorded version 
of the opera in preference to the earlier 
version.) .... The performance as given 
for transmission to the discs was in charge 
of Toscanini’s colleague at Bayreuth, Karl 
Elmendorff, a leader of ability and ex- 
perience,,. . Frau Josten-Arden gives 


VIOLIN QuEsTIONs ANSWERED 
(Continued from page 518) 


Studies, Book I, Op. 20, No. 2—It would 
take a great deal of space to outline a 
course in ear training. However, unless 
your young pupil is “tome deaf,” his mu- 
sical hearing can be improved greatly by 
encouraging him to sing as much as possible, 
both in the singing classes at school and at 
home, and to devote much of his violin 
practice to scales and arpeggios. Teach him 
where the semi-tones lie in the scales. 
“Dp. C.”’ means to go to the beginning, which 
would mean the beginning of the introduction. 
“Dp. S.” means to go back to the sign, wher- 
ever it is placed. 


3— 


A Task for the Expert. 

Mrs. BE. H. H.—Sorry that it is impossible 
to send you information by which you can 
tell whether or not a viglin is a genuine 
Stradivarius. That is a matter for an ex- 
pert to decide. Of course if your violin is 
a crudely constructed imitation of a Strad, 
almost any good violinist or music dealer 
ean decide the matter for you. If, however, 
your violin is an imitation, made by a mas- 
ter violin maker who has taken infinite pains 
to copy the original in every respect, it would 
take a professional violin expert, with years 
of experience, to decide. 2—No doubt the 
little work, “The Violin, How to Make it, 
by a Master of the Instrument,” would give 
you the information you desire. 


Transposing Instruments. 

A. H.—The great composer, Berlioz, in his 
well-known work, “A Treatise on Modern In- 
strumentation and Orchestration,” divides 
musical instruments into two classes: non- 
transposing instruments, from which sounds 
issue as they are written on the staff; trans- 
posing instruments, from which sounds issue 
different from the notes representing them on 
the staff. 


Peaceful Practice 


By HERMAN HERTZ 


Just to make ourselves see practice with 
the freshness of a novel thing let us one 
day a month introduce the following varia- 
tion. Let us get up early, at dawn, and 
practice. Then in the absolute stillness 
of the countryside we may sense the beauty 
of tone as tone, without chord, scale or 


a 


“Today the general aim of music is to give every child an opportunity 
to develop into a being who loves and greatly desires beauty as ids 


in music.” —MABELLE GLENN. 


us a better Venus than any we hear 1} 
adays in New York, The Elisabeth o} 
performance is adequately sung by Nj 
Mueller of the Metropolitan, the I 


grave by Ivar Andresen, also of tha | 
tablishment, Tannhiuser by Sigismung} 
linszky.” Wolfram is sung by He } 
Janssen whom Mr. Gilman conside 
“rare artist” and whose performance | 
proves one of the most outstanding 4} 
operatic recordings. 

Since reviewing the Victor albus | 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” last month, } 
have heard the Columbia set of this 
production. In many respects the | 
and character of both performances | 
similar, since the chorus and orchestr; | 
drawn from the same source. Colun 
album, however, is distinguished by t } 
voices, more particularly for the exei } 
vocal and histrionic performance of |} 
tuzza by Giannina Arangi-Lombardi, } 
of the foremost dramatic soprano voit | 
present-day Italy. ‘ 

Saine-Saéns’ “Third Symphony,” | 
erally considered his instrumental mi} 
piece, which Toscanini recently re} 
in his New York season, comes to us} 
brilliantly recorded performance, | 
ducted by Piero Coppolo of Paris, in | 
tor album M100. This work whi 
undeniably more brilliant than moving | 
interest those who admire this comp | 
music already available on records, | 


Fees for Performances. 

Cc. D.—Some of the most eminenti x | 
solo violinists now before the public ? 
fees of. from $1,500 to $2,500 (or even 
jn some cases) for a _ single public 
formance. ; 


Almost Sure Disappointment, 
L. A. &—There is only one chane 
million or so that your violin is a } 
Amati. A genuine Amati is, of cour 
a large sum, but there is an enorm | 
ber of imitations. Read the advice 
ers of supposed old yiolins at the 
this column. Whether it would pay } | 
pay the fee of an expert, to find out i | 
violin is genuine or not, is for yo 
eide. It is a good deal like invest 
lottery ticket. You would almost 
be disappointed. 


Frankly a Copy. a) 

Cc. W. H.—The label in your vi ; 
German and signifies that Fried. A al 
made the violin in imitation of 
Jacobus Stainer, the famous Germa 
Thus you will see that the violin is : 
of a Stainer. There are a great 
man factory violins marked in 
none of them of very great yalue, a 
I could not give an opinion as to t 
of your violin without seeing it. 


“Voit” Violin. 

RE. A. R.—The nearest I can fin 
name in your violin, in works record 
known yiolin makers, is Johann 
Voight, a German maker at Mark 
from 1766 to 1846. Whether this m 
any connection with ‘‘Voit’” whose 
pears in your violin I cannot say. 
looked through all the catalogues 0’ 
American violin dealers and fail to 
“Voit” violin offered for sale. Pos 
of the dealers in old violins who ady 
Tun Etupe could trace this maker, — 


trill to embellish it. Then, too, in | 
solute quietude of our hearts, with f 
worries nor hindrances to set our 
in devious channels, we may sé 
the beauties of an Art born in gré 
nesses and nurtured in great peachy 
ture just out of sleep. 


> . . 


ITUDE 


fite playing scale passages easily and 
illiantly, many students show a de- 
r ess with arpeggio work. In 
bability this results from an inabil- 
lidge accurately and quickly the ex- 
ension required of the fingers to 
desired note. 
humb passing under the fingers and 
fers passing over the thumb are the 
| ents which go to make or mar the 
immess of arpeggio playing. Here we 
Mo judge the distance from one note 
mext of the interval, and combine 
fhe reaching movement the rotary 
ent of the wrist. 
‘following exercise will be found 
ial in overcoming this difficulty. 
€-4 common chord, root position (all 
notes preferably to: start with). 
Hibs fingers in the usually adopted 
ght hand, 1, 2, 3. Practice 
ition extended to five notes (finger- 
2,3, 1, 2), and back again, listening 
wily for even tone and playing with 
onome to get exact time distance be- 
the notes. 
t slowly, one note to a beat, and 
Hy increase the speed as you are 
5 play without any faltering. 
h adopt the same method with the 


S very easy for piano teachers to 
instilling of artistic ideas in 
ds of their younger pupils. “Time 
Wor that!” they say. Yet on every 
Odern investigation shows us that 
are capable of a tremendous range 
opment, particularly along paths 
i the past were barred to them 
ecause they were children. 

ails in behavior can as easily be- 
of the pupil at an early age 
correct carriage before an 
n the other hand, the neglect 
of musicianship proves, at a 
e self-conscious age, a stum- 
© way of progress. 
young pupil has mastered a 

ention should immediately 
their presentation. If the 
S are instilled into the bud- 


| 
1 


in pantomime that will reach 
soul; but when a too am- 
d away by a love potion, 
ned by a swan and then 
, that may be all very 
the eyes and ears, but the soul 
ake in the least with it. 

sigs for certain characters and 
such a naive tool that it more 
nto the comical than into the 


ye ologically not right. The 
‘a is like the monologue in 
= the soul thoughts of a 

se circumstances, so is 
thoughts of a class 
e duet, in which at no time 
(sung together) come to- 
1 any convincing man- 


of arias in an opera is 


Strengthening Arpeggio Gechnic 
By E. C. E. Warp 


first inversion (but do not start with the 
thumb), fingering 2, 3, 1, 2, 3. 

Retaining the same fingers on their re- 
spective notes, proceed in the same way 
with the second inversion, fingering 3, 1, 
2, 3, 1, which, it will be seen, involves the 
passing under of the thumb twice in the 
five notes. 

Each of these varieties should be re- 
peated at least six times without a pause. 
Remember that the arm takes a share of 
the work in that it bears the weight of and 
carries the hand along on its journey up 
and down the keyboard. Avoid any stiff- 
ness Or any undue pressure on the key after 
the note is sounded. 

For a new extension try starting with the 
thumb for each of the inversions. 

The left hand should be exercised in the 
same way. Starting with the root chord the 
fingering would be 5, 4%, 2, 1, 44; first in- 
version 4, 2, 1, 4, 2; second inversion, 2, 
1, 4, 2, 1; and, similarly, starting with 5 
for each inversion. 

When the five notes can be played per- 
fectly in tone and time, at a rapid tempo, 
extend the exercise to ten notes. 

Practice staccato and legato throughout 
all the keys, major and minor. 


A Ching Well Done 
By G. HENRY 


ding pianist a greater appreciation of ar- 
tistic obligation and a more adequate con- 
ception of the worth-while in music will 
develop as maturity is approached. 

(1) When asked to play by your par- 
ents and your friends respond amiably. 
Always remember that music is to be 
listened to as well as played and be glad 
of the opportunity to please somebody. 

(2) Go to the piano, and do not fuss, 
fidget or make excuses. Just PLAY! 

(3) Play what you know really well 
A piece played in this way makes much 
better music than something harder which 
you are only learning to play. 

(4) When you have finished playing 
leave the piano feeling that you have done 
your best and have been a credit to your- 
self and to those who have helped you— 
your parents and your teacher. 


A Critical Digest of Pusic 


(Continued from page 474) 


est of the singing; and, if it was his in- 
tention for the orchestra to interpret what 
is in the actors’ minds, then it does not 
definitely enough express their thoughts. 
It nearly makes the singing unbearable. 
Many times we wish the orchestra would 
stop. There is hardly a more interesting 
orchestra than in “Fidelio”; but then one 
never finds this condition. The darkening 
of the theater is rather a caprice than an 
esthetic necessity. The invisible orchestra, 
which for the first scene of “The Rheingold” 
is really practical, is a hyper-ideal demand 
and is really unnecessary. The already 
subdued tones of the orchestra do not 
make it desirable: This is desirable per- 
haps in church where the person looks into 
himself and not around himself. Also 
there are a few pieces, mostly from Bee- 
thoven and Chopin, which are best heard 
and not seen. But in an overture, such as 
that of “Tannhiuser,”’ we lose out unless 
we see the conductor’s arm movements. 


(Continued in August Etude) 
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ITHACA COLLEGE 


Music « Drama » Physical Education 
Conservatory of Music 


Joun Finrey Wiitramson, Mus. D., Director 


Registered with New York State Board of Regents 


SUMMER. Master ScHoor oF Piano under the direction of Oscar ZrectLeER, 
master pianist and pedagogue. 


Ten-week Term, June 22-August 28. 
Six-week Term, June 22-August 1. 


Concert, Chautauqua, Lyceum and Teachers’ Courses. Repertoire and 
Public. performance classes. Graduates in this school have won honors 
abroad as well as in the United States and Canada. 


WESTMINSTER .CHoIR ScHoot (formerly of Dayton, Ohio). Thorough 
courses of instruction as preparation for Choir Conductors and Ministers of 
Music. 


All departments of the conservatory and affiliated schools will be in 
session during the above terms. All courses completed lead to certificates, 
diplomas, degrees. Six large and handsome dormitories. Reservations for 
either summer or fall should be made now. 


Fall Term begins October 1, 1931. 


Full details, year book and special catalog sent on request. 
Registrar, 


Address, 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 


ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Harold L. Butler, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


Music, Art, Architecture 


Four-year courses in 


900 PIANO— VOICE—ORGAN— VIOLIN— HARP 42 
COMPOSITION—PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC Instructors 
Master’s and Bachelor’s Degrees 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. Special students may enter at any time. 
Dormitory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women music students. Five pipe organs. 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY 6 to AUGUST 14 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED 1885 — GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Founder and Director 
For the Beginner, Ambitious Amateur and the Professional 
No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory,and Public School Music, leading 
to Degrees. Teacher’s Training Courses including supervised practice teaching. 
Orchestra and Band Instruments. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras 
and Concert Band. Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95. 


Dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 
BROAD AND REED STREETS 


Germantown Extension 


123 West Chelten Avenue 


BERT BRAUN 


DIRECTOR 
FACULTY OF FIFTY 
Including 


a 
ol 


VOICE COMPOSITION VIOLIN 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


61 years of continued success in 


training musicians 
Allbranches including Church and 
Public School Musi 


Hahn, President-Director 


Institutional member National Association 
Philadelphia of Schesis of Music 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


Jehn Quine -- Arthur Edward Johnstone -- Frederick Hahn 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIPE 


Usr THe SUMMER TO Get AHEAD 


In a suburban section on two opposite 


corners were side embankments that were 
ugly, muddy things. The man on one of 
the corners made it a habit when out 
motoring to stop and .gather up @ few 
rocks every now and then. They were only 
little things, but it was not many months 
before this man had his embankment made 
into a thing of beauty by well-placed rocks 
which kept together colorful little rock 
eardens. The man on the other corner 
went motoring just as often but his em- 
bankment is still an “eye-sore” in the 
community. 

It was fun for our good friend to build 
up his rock garden. Because of the many 
enjoyable books on musical subjects, it 
can be a real pleasure for one to read 
some of them and in so doing gather in- 
formation that will be useful as well as 
pleasing to possess. We have in mind such 
books as Cooke's Standard History of 
Music, Finck’s Musical Progress, Pirani’s 
Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians, 
Streatfeild’s Life Stories of Great Com- 
posers or, for the more ambitious and -in- 
dustrious, Orem’s Harmony Book for Be- 
ginners, the same author's Theory and 
Composition of Music, Elson’s Mistakes 
and Disputed Points in Music and Music 
Teaching, Hamilton’s What Every Piano 
Pupil Should Know, Cooke’s Great Pian- 
isis on Piano Playing, et cetera. 

Knowledge does help one to get ahead. 
It also subconsciously supplies a_ self- 
confidence that is essential to success, 
whereas ignorance of things with which 
one should be acquainted sometimes stands 
out to others as an “eye-sore.” 

If a larger list -is desired from which to 
make a selection, just send to the Txtro- 
pore Presser Co. for a descriptive catalog 
of musical literature. 


A New AnpD ENLARGED EpITION 
oF “CHoIR AND CHorus 


ConpDUCTING” 


By F. W. Wovetn 

For a book of this character to run into 
its twelfth edition is really remarkable. It 
gives such a wealth of information and 
common-sense advice that many well-estab- 
lished musicians who studied its pages in 
their earlier days now frequently recom- 
mend it to their students seeking their 
advice upon choir and chorus problems. 
This book also has won a place as a text- 
book in various institutes of normal in- 
struction, Then again many, who have had 
to depend upon self-study for much of the 
finishing in their musical study, have con- 
sidered themselves fortunate indeed to dis- 
cover this book. 

As the scope of musical work in the 
public school fields widened, the author has 
prepared additional material and chapters 
to meet those needs. Thus, in this new 
edition there are not only all angles of 
organizing, training and conducting choirs 
and choruses, but also matters pertaining 
to the child voice, orchestral accompani- 
ment, festivals, et cetera. Mr. Wodell also 
has amplified and brought up to date his 
listings of reference books, publishers’ cat- 
alogs and such items helpful to those seek- 
ing the knowledge and ability which will 
make them proficient with the conductor’s 
baton. In addition to serving the ambi- 
tious student in such a remarkable manner, 
this book also is interesting reading for 
any music lover, and it is a good insurance 
against possible embarrassment for any 
with musical abilities who, because of those 
known abilities, might be pressed into 
Service at any time for conducting work. 


1” Publisher's Monthly 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


Don’t laugh and don’t sneer. 


market gambling. 


in the past. 


GOOD TIMES RETURNING 


The leading business magazines have been 
printing graphs, mystifying to many with their saw-teeth up and down, but 
indicating that the volume of sales in many commodities showed a healthy 
upward step during the Spring. The volume of unfilled orders has been 
increasing and there is every sign that the huge wheels of our gigantic 
international business machine are beginning to turn again. 

Everybody knows that the sand in the cogs has very largely been based 
upon fear, caused by the terrible results of our Gargantuan spree of stock 
There is more money in the world now than ever. 
that it takes to get it is the confidence to go after it, to work hard for it, 
and possess the requisite patience and persistence. 

The wisest heads in music, who know about the immense plans for the 
future of music in our country, about the millions being invested in musical 
enterprises, are more confident of our musical prosperity than at any time 


All 


Advance of Publication Offers—July, 1931 


Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes, 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 
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Our Cover ror THis MontH 


The cover for this month is a rather 
charming decoration which includes three 
figures well known to all having any inter- 
est in music—Columbine, Harlequin and 
Punchinello. These are famous figures of 
the puppet show. Leoncavallo made these 
characters famous in his dramatic opera, 
I Pagliacci. Columbine is the sweet, lov- 
able one, her very name derived from the 
Latin columbinus, meaning dove-like. Har- 
lequin is the mischief-maker and poor 
Punchinello must be the jester although 
his heart is breaking. This jesting char- 
acter of the pantomime also is known as 
Pierrot and sometimes Columbine is Pier- 
rette. Many young students have seen 
these names used in titles to little pieces 
they have had to study. These three char- 
acters, however entertaining at times, carry 
their greatest force in teaching that noth- 
ing but sorrow and tragedy await those 
who are not sincere and honest with others 
in life. Thus it is, in our cover decoration, 
we see Punchinello sorrowful at discover- 
ing the faithless Columbine enjoying the 
love songs of Harlequin. This cover has 
been done by the Philadelphia artist, Miss 
Hope Lennon, 


Hers FOR CHORUS AND 


Cuorr Directors 


For the convenience of school music 
supervisors, choir and chorus leaders and 
those who have in charge the selection of 
material for singing groups the THropore 
Presser Co. has recently issued an inter- 
esting series of descriptive and classified 
catalogs: 

Choirmaster’s Handbook of Anthems 
and Part Songs for Mixed Voices 

Chorus and Choir Director's Handbook 
of Musie for Treble Voices 

Chorus and Choir Director's Handbook 
of Music for Men’s Voices 

Chorus Director’s Handbook of Secular 
Music for Mixed Voices 

Each contains a complete alphabetical 
list, by composers, classified lists for 
various combinations of voices and for 
special occasions, and descriptive notes 
on octavo music in book form. 

These handy reference guides may be 
had free for the asking. Send today for 
the handbooks covering the classifications 
in which you are interested addressing 
your letter or posteard “Catalog Dept., 
Turropore Presser Co., L712 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.” 


Music is at its lowest ebb when taken as a mere .pastime for the 
The flood is reached when it is suggestive of noble thoughts 


senses. 


and fancies. 


—A. W. Borst 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Earty PREPARATION FOR 


SEASON 


Even from childhood’s rapt | 
in Aesop’s fables, we have found 
hand striking and forceful exa 
the wisdom of avoiding procrasti 
Nerve-fatigue is the most dangero! 
dition which we humans can b 
ourselves, yet instead of avoidi 
will be some of us this Fall 
rushing madly to do things w 
have been done weeks or months— 
or there will be nervous fretting m 
because the speed of light is missir 
the agencies which must be deper 
to bring needed materials ordere( } 
belated date. How foolish for these } 
to be when NOW it is such a 
matter to sit down and write 
porE Presser Co, for music the 
wanted for use when teaching is 1 
again in September, or perh 
selection of music in various grat 
may be examined during the e 
of Summer months in order to ¢ 
materials to have in readiness — 
opening of the season. eG 

Many already have taken these 
yet many need this reminder 
Summer days will fly all too q 
therefore, today, there should b 
ther delay in sending the order 
that will be required. Reme 
music ordered now for examinatioi 
leges under the liberal Presser “O 
plan is sent without any need for | 
or settlements before June, 1932. — 


New Music on SA BE 


There has been a fine response | 
offer to send New Music On Sal j 
the summer months and we | 
many new names to our list 
interested in getting material of th 
immediately. At the same ti 
entering requests for the N 
packages that are to be sent t 
the regular teaching season of | 
This service begins in September a 
tinues until April. There is no 
expense of any kind except the ¢ 
music actually kept or used 
charge for postage. The unu 
returnable at the close of the se 
earlier if one prefers) and the : 
subject to settlement as late as Jw 
All we ask is a definite request 
teacher for “New Music” with ad 
to whether it is desired for piano 
violin (and piano) or organ, or 
combination of these. We also 0 
lar service in connection wit 
chorus and school musie in oct 
Many choir leaders, supervisors 
directors regularly supply the 
tions with selections taken fro 
Octavo packages and really th 
simplest and most practical way 
not merely abreast, but rather — 
the times in making programs f 
services or public performances, 
part, or all, of this New Musi 
is obtainable by merely sending ¢ 
on a post card. ; 


A Book or Famous Co: 
For Tue PraNororte | 

This is a very desirable volun 
library of any piano student. I 
famous compositions which are 
found in some of the better 
pilations; consequently it will 
admirably any collection of famé 
The plates are very fine and : 
numbers are carefully edited. 
The special introductory pri 
vance of publication for a s 
40 cents, postpaid, 


ETUDE 


tT ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 


ie have noted a considerable demand 
ya school orchestra collection which is 
easier than anything we have pub- 
d so far, but which at the same time 
ontain complete pieces—each piece 
~ a page of the usual size orchestral 
_ Naturally the string parts will all 
the first position and all the other 
; will be correspondingly easy. In 
-words, these will be the first com- 
ieces taken up after the rudiments 
the usual preliminaries have been 
ered. The chief point about this col- 
will be that it will be made up of 
finest gems selected from appropriate 
ers in our catalog. These are pieces 
h as piano solos, or violin solos, or 
wise, have proven among our most 
ar publications. This collection will 
che best of its kind ever issued. It will 
of the usual instrumentation with 
us extra violin parts, three trumpets 
(vornets), the various saxophones, ete. 
the special introductory price in ad- 
fee of publication for each part is 15 
: for the piano accompaniment book, 
nts. 


Girit’s Own Boox 
For tHe PIANOFORTE 


Witer the young piano student has 
ed the rudiments, successfully com- 
the first grade and begun serious 
eal work, the modern experienced 
ry endeavors to keep alive early en- 
sm by also assigning attractive 
ational material. Frequently this 
tion material is so designed that it 
Solve technical problems. The new 
dime Girl’s Own Book, containing sec- 
{and third grade compositions of a 
‘ceful and elegant character, will appeal 
ris even as the celebrated Boy’s Own 
, its predecessor, has intrigued their 
1 Those who wish to become ac- 
ed with the merits of this book have 
portunity to subscribe now for 
off-the-press” copies at the special 
of publication cash price, 35 cents 
ngle copy, postpaid. 


SousA ALBUM 
For Prano—Fovur Hanns 


husiastie reception accorded our 
blication of the Sousa Album for 
Jo, in which has been included 
ted Stars and Stripes Iorever, 
an and other favorite marches, has 
the compilation of a similar 
for two players at one piano. 
these marches for the world- 
that bears his name and 
the effects that made them so 
th his audiences are reproduced 
o duet arrangements. They 
t to play, pianists who can 
ird and fourth grade composi- 
them excellent for sight read- 
mble practice. While the me- 
ork of preparing this volume 
tion is in progress orders are 
| for single copies at the spe- 
of publication cash price, 50 


ud. 


7 Music ror VIOLIN 


AND PIANO 


nouncement was made of the 
publication of this volume it 
a most cordial response and 
in to tell us that it was 
x we need.” There are nu- 
easions when a violin solo is 
church services and religious 
Of course, the literature for 
yunds in suitable material but 
s material has been obtain- 
sheet music, or in albums 
so many compositions not 
church use that their 
no saving to the violinist. 
book, one obtains a generous 
n solos of a quiet, medita- 
ar to the material in our 
9 albums for church play- 
cial low price, 45 cents, 
bum may be obtained by 
ance of publication, offers 
Violinist an excellent oppor- 
m economical investment, 


First Grape Pieces ror Boys 


For tHe Pranororre 


This book may be described as a minia- 
ture Boy’s Own Book. Every one of the 
pieces in this book will be primarily a 
boy’s piece, yet, at the same time, it will 
be a genuine first grade piece, or a little 
beyond the first grade. We have very 
many such pieces in our catalog, and we 
are selecting from them the very best ones 
to be incorporated in this book. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
380 cents, postpaid. 


ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS 


For tHe PIaANOFoRTE 


There are many fine effects to be ob- 
tained by the use of Mordents, Turns, 
Slides, etc. These are what are commonly 
spoken of as “ornaments” and they re- 
quire quite a bit of practice before real 
proficiency is obtained by the performer. 
Recognizing this, we have in preparation 
an Album of Ornaments, to be added to 
our series of “Albums of Study Pieces for 
Special Purposes.” This will give in one 
volume a select group of pieces making 
use of the various ornaments, and pro- 
viding abundant study material in this 
particular phase of piano playing. An 
introductory page explaining the various 


‘ornaments will be a helpful feature of 


the book. The Album of Cross Hand 
Pieces, Album of Scales, Album of Arpeg- 
gios, Album of Trills, Album of Octaves 
and Album of Thirds and Sixths comprise 
the other successful volumes in this ex- 
cellent series and we predict the new album 
will have the same success. 

The special price in advance of publica- 
tion for a single copy is 30 cents, postpaid. 


New Marcu ALBUM 
For THE PIANOFORTE 

Many pianists do quite a bit of playing 
for calisthenic drills, school marches, lodge 
room drills and other indoor functions de- 
manding march music. It is often a 
problem to find just the right kind of 
march that will be satisfactory for actual 
marching use. Our several albums of 
marches for indoor purposes were pre- 
pared with this in view—to supply pianists 
with good, solid-rhythm marches that 
really can be “marched to”. School and 
Home Marches, Book of Indoor Marches, 
Parlor and School Marches—these are 
books that have been widely used and we 
now have in preparation a New March 
Album. This will contain a splendid as- 
sortment of not difficult, playable marches 
that pianists will find just the right thing 
for any kind of drills for which they are 
called upon to play. These marches will 
all be of a solid type with good, unbroken 
left hand work—lending themselves ex- 
cellently to every kind of indoor marching 
purpose. 

Single copies may be ordered in ad- 
vance of publication at the special intro- 
ductory price of 30 cents a copy, postpaid. 


First Lessons IN DICTATION 
By Russern SNivery GILBERT 


As an adjunct to ear training, musical 
dictation is very much in vogue at present. 
In former times very little attention was 
paid to either of these branches; the main 
idea being to develop a certain technical 
proficiency upon any given instrument. 
While, in the case of beginners, theoretical 
studies have been sometimes overdone, we 
believe that ear training is very necessary. 
One of the best methods of developing ear 
training is through musical dictation in 
which the pupils endeavor to write down 
exactly what they hear. This serves to de- 
velop the analytical habit from the very 
beginning. For use, especially with be- 
ginners, we recommend this new work by 
Russell Snively Gilbert. 

This work will be published in two books 
—a Writing Book for the pupil and the 
Teacher’s Manual giving complete instruc- 
tions and all the exercises in full. The 
special introductory price in advance of 
publication for the two books together 
offered in single combination only is 40 
cents, postpaid. 


1 


Tue Crass Vioun Instructor 
Boox Two 
By Ann HarHaway and Hersert BUTLER 


The wide recognition of the efficacy of 
class teaching for the violin, as well as for 
the piano, has brought about a demand for 
suitable violin class instruction material. 
This was the idea back of Book One of 
The Class Violin Instructor and although 
this book has but recently been published 
it has been widely adopted. In fact, so 
enthusiastically has this book been re- 
ceived that already there are demands for 
a “follow up” book. Accordingly we have 
engaged the same two successful teachers 
who prepared Book One of The Class 
Violin Instructor to prepare a_ second 
book, and we are confident that the same 
success will crown their efforts in this 
instance. 

Both of these authors are experienced, 
practical teachers, and they give to others 
through these books the proved results of 
many tried and tested ideas along modern 
teaching lines. The second book will fol- 
low along the same interest-holding way 
of the first book. 

Progressive teachers desiring to keep in 
touch with the latest trend in modern 
teaching procedures will do well to order 
a copy of the violin part at the special 
introductory price in advance of publica- 
tion of 25 cents a copy, postpaid. 


STRING QuarTeT Book 
For Amateur Use 


Our new String Quartet Book is well 
under way and many of the plates are 
now ready. As we look over the book as 
so far completed, we are more than 
pleased with the way in which these quar- 
tets have been treated. Players who are 
just organizing an ensemble group and 
who approach these quartets for the first 
time will not only find something beneficial 
to play—they cannot help but like what 
they are playing; so that at the same time 
their ears will be delighted and their musi- 
cal appreciation stimulated. 

The special introductory priee in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy 
containing the four parts is 90 cents, post- 
paid. 


How To Pray THE Harp 
By Metyvitrte Crark 


In the study of the harp, one needs a 
practical and reasonable method. Ameri- 
can students on this instrument, which by 
the way is gaining much in popularity, 
have been confronted by the fact that 
they must use some of the larger and more 
cumbersome foreign methods. There is no 
reason why the harp student should not 
have just such a book as some of our easy 
piano works. The book by Melville Clark 
is all that it should be in this respect and 
we take great pleasure in recommending 
it to the up-to-date student and teacher. 
It has in it all the requisite knowledge. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Tue Macic Bow. 
A Cyimpren’s OPeRETTA IN TuReE Acts 


Boox sanp Lyrics sy Louisa Savory 
Music spy Bryceson TREHARNE 


This is one of the best operettas for 
children that we have ever seen. Moreover 
it has an excellent libretto with a definite 
plot and bright dialog. The music is just 
such as one would expect from one who 
has written successful songs and who is 
able at the same time to appreciate the 
juvenile view of things. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
35 cents, postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFERS 


WITHDRAWN 


This month it is our pleasure to an- 
nounce the publication of a work that will 
unquestionably be received most enthusias- 
tically by performers and their audiences. 
It is customary to withdraw a work from 
the advance of publication offers, listed 
on the first page of this Publisher’s 
Monthly Letter, as soon as copies are 
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ready for delivery to advance subscribers. 
The book is then placed upon the counters 
and shelves of music stores and offered 
for sale at the reasonable, marked price. 
Teachers, professionals and active music 
workers may obtain copies for examina- 
tion upon our usual terms. 

A Day in Venice, Trio for Violin, Cello 
and Piano by Ethelbert Nevin, is a brand- 
new arrangement of a universally loved 
composition, probably the outstanding 
work of this foremost American composer. 
Originally composed as a suite of four 
numbers for the pianoforte, Dawn, Gon- 
doliers, Venetian Love Song and Good 
Night, it has been given numerous instru- 
mental and vocal settings and is one of 
the most frequently heard compositions 
over the radio. This trio arrangement 
will meet with the approval of hotel, thea- 
tre and amateur. ensembles featuring trio 
playing. Price for the three parts, com- 
plete, $2.00. 


PuBLisHER’s PRINTING ORDER 


When we buy an automobile today, we 
seldom stop to think that the assembled 
perfectly running parts are the result of 
considerable testings and that many ex- 
perimental pieces were discarded as below 
the expected efficiency. The Publisher’s 
Printing Order is like the good automo- 
bile; it contains only those items which 
have successfully passed “testings.” Those 
music publications which fail to measure 
up to the tests and needs of active music 
workers never get to the point where re- 
printings are needed. In looking over this 
list each month, acquaintance may be made 
with the very best of things which have 
come through the “testings” with flying 
colors. Only those deserving of reprinting 
in the larger quantities are selected from 
the publisher’s printing order of the past 
month for mention here. Any of these . 
numbers may be secured for examination: 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
30267 Valse Petite—Seeboeck 1% $0.25 
30268 Little Scherzino—Seeboeck. 1% .25 
30269 Boat Song—wSeeboeck ...... 1% 25 
30270 Slumber Song—wSeeboeck... 2 25 
30271 Mazurka (Polish Dance)— 

WECUDOLCN ocr: «aie iene 2 43) 
80272 Russian Dance—Seeboeck.. 2 .25 
-30280 The Mountain Stream— 

WEEUL Cr Peo} asain ae 2% 30 
30281 Swaying Branches — Muel- 

VOR Mh ea) ste hrisyecrt Sere eae 35 
30282 Moon Dancers—Mueller.... 2% B35 
30265 The Fortune Teller—Arnold 3 35 
19442 Song of the Plowman— 

LOT EIN AU oy sien they see sel a 20 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
30274 Valse Caprice—Spross .... 4 1.25 
24247 The Camel Train—Baines. 2% .60 


SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, FOUR 
HANDS 


15347 Maytime —Brown ........ 2 40 
30288 Dawn, from “A Day in Ven- 
1ce’ —Nevin on... se cee 3%4 1.00 
30274 Valse Caprice—wNSpross..... 4 1.25 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
30083 Hindu Slumber _ Song 
(High)—Ware ......... .50 
30278 The Dark King’s Daughter 
AFUE Ur ean te cata Brera iaie Mee eile By (3) 
30275 Lilae Cotton Gown—Hill.. 50 
30086 O Love Divine (Low) (Sa- 
cred) —Nevin .......40. .60 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL DUET 
30264 Mighty Lak’ a Rose (High 
and Low Voices)—Nevin. 50 
OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES 
6067 Jubilate Deo—Shockley ... 12 
30156 At Sea—Buck ........<2.>» 16 


Cat. No. Title and Composer 
OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES 


Grade Price 


35123 I’m So Glad Trouble Don’t 
Last Always—(Three 
Part) —=Dett 4 vis. te et 10 
10836 Time of Youth (Two part) 
—— PJ ONADETES, als aa \0'd'4 4s $0.10 
20522 Where Drowsy Waters Steal 
(Three part)—Lieurance. 10 
35161 Sweet Goodnight—WMassenet Ab 
OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES 
35163 The Village Blacksmith— 
REC GA aes a oapetare ae sions 25 
35165 May Pole Dance (School 
Chorus) —Marzo ...--.. 12 
10509 Last Good-Bye (School 
Chorus)—Burleigh .....- 10 
35164 Gently Lord, O Gently (Sa- 
cred) (Sop. Solo)—Dett. .20 
SHEET MUSIC—ORGAN SOLO 
80257 Walter's Prize Song—Rogers 3 40 


(Continued on page 528) 
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PuBLISHER’s PRINTING ORDER 
(Continued from page 527) 


PIANO METHODS AND COLLECTIONS 
Mathews’ Standard Graded Course 

(Grade Three) 
Playtime Book—Adair 


Standard Brilliant Album........ +75 
VIOLIN STUDIES 
Scale Studies for Violin—Hrimaly 1.00 
CLARINET COLLECTION 
The Invincible Folio for Clarinet 
and Piano (Complete)......... 1.00 
BAND COLLECTIONS 
Sousa Band Book—Sousa—Each 
Pak dees hose et week ale Gre oe sie 30 
The “Veribest’’ Band Book—Hach 
PANGS +0 either aie ae earn aieiciars .30 
U. T. D. Band Book—Each Part. 30 
BEWARE OF SWINDLERS 
Repeated warnings to our musical 


friends that swindlers are always active 
do not prevent the regular crop of com- 
plaints from those who have paid out 
good money to dishonest men and women. 
We wish again to caution all music lovers 
to pay no money to strangers. If you 
feel convinced of: the reliability of the 
canvasser, read the contract or receipt 
carefully before making a payment. 
Agents of legitimate concerns are never 
authorized to make verbal agreements or 
change printed contracts. We cannot be 
responsible for the work of swindlers. 


Turee Finz Summer Issuzs FOR 
Onty 35 Cents 


Give some appreciative musical friend 
a treat by having us send to him the June, 
July and August issues of Tue Erupe 
Music Macazine, The price for thus in- 
troducing THe .Erupe is only 35 cents, 
less than the actual expense of production. 


Ghat “Awful” 


Your friend will more than appreciate the 
courtesy, and you will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you are doing a fine 
stroke for music in your community in 
introducing a music lover to our fine pub- 
lication. This offer expires August 31st, 
so act quickly. Only 35 cents for three 
brilliant numbers. 


Girts FOR SECURING 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


You can obtain any one of these useful 
pieces of merchandise by interesting musi- 
cal friends in Tur Erupe. For each yearly 
subscription secured (not your own) one 


point credit will be given you toward the © 


gifts listed below: 

_ SIX PIECE HOUSEHOLD BRUSH 
SHT which includes the following brushes: 
Bathtub, Toilet, Bottle, Clothes, Refrig- 
erator and Vegetable. All six of these 
given for only one subscription. 

PAIR OF BRASS CANDLESTICES, 
polished hammered brass, 342 inches in 
diameter x 2% inches high. Only two sub- 
scriptions. 

SALAD FORK, with sterling silver 
handle. Only two subscriptions. 

ASH TRAY SET, nickel plated, with 
orange colored glass inserts. Only two 
subscriptions. 

SOLID PEWTER ROSE VASE, diam- 
eter 4 inches, height 6 inches. Only three 
subscriptions. 

CHROMIUM PLATED ICE TUB with 
ice tongs—rim, handle and tongs chro- 
mium plated. Bowl of beautiful Umber- 
tone Ware, attractively decorated. Only 
four subscriptions. 

CHROMIUM PLATED MAYON- 
NAISE OR SALAD DRESSING SET— 
tray, rim and ladle chromium plated. Bowl 
of beautiful Umberton Ware, richly dec- 
orated. Only four subscriptions. 


Fourth Finger 


(Continued from page 477) 


pianist who started comparatively late to 
master the piano. He came to Leschetizky 
when twenty-eight years of age and im- 
mediately devoted himself to the task of 
gaining control of his fingers—but never 
with “equalization” exercises! 

Is it not, therefore, very evident, that 
the “awful” fourth finger can be made to 
do its part in the upbuilding of an efficien 
technic without resort to the “torture exer- 
cises’? Such devices do not bring about 
this desired end. Let music students be 
done with them, then, once for all! 


Letters From 


Music Study Far From Town 
To Tup Erupp: 


I am trying an experiment this Summer. 
I am holidaying on a farm twelve miles from 
town, and at the same time giving a ten 
weeks’ course in music appreciation, elemen- 
tary technic, and rudiments, in piano, organ 
(reed), violin and voice. I am highly de- 
lighted with the interest shown. I just’ won- 
dered if you would care to publish the idea 
in THe Ervpre. These children are so far 
from town that they have never had any mu- 
Sic, and they seem to be making the most of 
the opportunity. 
_ I brought my phonograph with me and use 
it almost altogether for the music apprecia- 
tion. I have the course for schools which is 
compiled by Mabel Rich. This is given at our 
Music Club. I asked each pupil to bring 


his brothers and sisters, and meet once each 
week. , 
Here is a snap: 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. SILBER’S ARTICLE 

1. What disadvantages did von Bilow 
overcome in acquiring technic? 

2. In what type of piano piece is finger 
equalization a detriment? 

3. What.is meant by Chopin’s dictum, 
“to utilize the differences between the fin- 
gers?” 

4. In what cases should the fingers be 
held almost straight out? 

5. What composer injured his finger 
through unnatural digital exercises? What 
was the nature of these exercises? 


Erupe FRigenps 


which was taken the day they brought 
various things to practice a lesson in rhythm 
—horse shoes which were tapped on the ac- 
cent beat, spoons hung from a cord and struck 
on each beat, pencil boxes with marbles com- 
ing in the first, second and third beats in 
certain sections. 

The beginners in piano and organ are using 
“Musie Play for Every Day.’ I consider this 
the best beginner’s book I know of. I had 
thought it a bit juvenile. But I tried it with 
a girl of sixteen, and she is making wonder- 
ful progress. I wish I had used it for the 
oldest member of my class, a girl of nineteen. 
I had her write out a few studies and am 
having her get the second book “Happy Days.” 

—H. PAULINE RUSSELL. 


Recording for Eye as Well as Ear 


To THH ETUDE: 

I have a choice selection of phonograph 
records which I keep in a novel way and, as 
far as I know, an original way. 

Each record is in a_ separate envelope 
made of light weight ecard-board and illus- 


. trated with the photograph of the singer or 


performer of the piece, the name and photo- 
graph of the composer (when obtainable) 
and pictures illustrating the theme of the 
song or piece. 

I have photographs of most of our promi- 
nent singers, violinists and other artists 
but had no good orate of Rosa Ponselle 
until a copy of Tun Erupe fell into my 
hands. 

THs Erupp, I understand, issues photo- 
graphs of prominent musical personages every 
month, and I have decided to subscribe to it 
in order to get some better likenesses than I 
already possess.—W, C, DuxKgs. 


» pany in the spring. 


Wortp oF Music 
(Continued from page 461) 


THE DIOCESAN CHOIR of Kingston, 
Jamaica, has held its fourth biennial festival. 
With nearly one hundred members, it has 
the unusual proportion of forty male voices, 
sixteen of whom are tenors. On its pro- 
gram were Bach’s cantata, “King of Heaven, 
be thou Welcome,” Cornelius’s “Surrender 
of the Soul,’’ Gibboa’s “Hosanna to the Son 
of David” and instrumental works by Bach, 
Handel and Mozart. 


Ce Sy 
THE MOZART-WAGNER FESTIVAL 


’ at Munich will begin on July 18th and close 


August 19th. The Mozart repertoire will 
include “The Marriage of Figaro,” “Cosi 
Fan Tutte,” “Don Giovanni,’ and “The 
Magic Flute,” with “Idomeneo,” as revised 
by Wolf-Ferrari, added in commemoration 
of the one hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the master’s birth. Of the Wag- 
ner works there will be given “Die Meister- 
singer,” “Lohengrin,” “Tristan and Isolde,” 
“Parsifal” and two performances of the en- 
tire “Nibelungen Ring.” 
Ces 

ARTURO TOSCANINI has been ap- 
pointed by the Regent of Hungary an hon- 
orary professor of the Royal Hungarian 
Academy. 

.——$— 

THE WESTCHESTER -CHORAL SO- 
CIETY celebrated its seventieth anniversary 
by a festival of four days beginning on May 
twentieth, at the Westchester County Civic 
Center of White Plains, New York. 


(gece arepes Gag 
THE RAVINIA SEASON of “opera in 


the woods” north of Chicago opened on 
June twentieth. Novelties in the summer 


repertoire for the ten weeks included 
“Peter Ibbetson” with Lucrezia Bori and 
Edward Johnson as principals; Rossini’s 


“William Tell,’ with Elizabeth Rethberg, 
Giovanni Martinelli and Guiseppe Danise, 
also of the Metropolitan, in leading roles; 
and Messager’s “La Basoche,” with Yvonne 
Gall and Mario Chamlee as leads. 


Ce eee 


JULIA E. SCHELLING will again give 
her illustrated interpretations, in English, 
of the Wagnerian music dramas, before each 
performance at the Bayreuth Festival of 
this year. She will be assisted by Dr. Hein- 
tich Weber, the noted pianist and music 
critic of Bayreuth. 


<¢——_—________ 


THE MAMMOTH ORGAN, now near- 
ing completion in the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion Hall which will seat forty-one thousand 
people, will probably outrank all other similar 
instruments of the world. It will have 31,- 
428 pipes and 952 speaking stops, including 
some unifications and duplexing; and it will 
require four hundred and twenty-five horse- 
power for the operation of its bellows and 
mechanism. Senator Emerson L. Richards of 
New Jersey has been the organ’s architect 
and has supervised its construction. The 
immense size of the instrument (about that 
of twenty-five average church organs) made 
it advisable to install what is practically an 
organ factory on the premises, for its con- 
struction. 

“¢ ——— -- -— ——___2: 

AT THE BELFAST MUSIC FESTIVAL 
(Ireland), held early in the spring, more 
than six thousand entrants were registered 
for the competitions. The larger portion 
of these were in the choral and solo singing 
groups, with players of the stringed instru- 
ments second in number. 

<¢ ——_________» 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, had four per- 
formances by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
Its; Civic Music Asso- 
ciation reports a loss of fourteen thousand 
dollars on the enterprise. Also, that it will 
sponsor another series next spring. Bravo, 
Richmond! Opera is expensive; it is also 
essential. That is, essential to a place in 
the “musical sun.” For so much of glory 
it is cheap at any price. od 

<¢ ——__________p. 

“PETER IBBETSON,” as given by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, offered two 
American singers their opportunity to show 
that English may be made a serviceable 
language for the musical stage. And did 
they rise to the occasion? Edward Johnson 
has made no role of all his repertoire more 
effective than his: Jbbetson; and at the same 
time Marion Telva would have been*hard 
to equal in her vocal and dramatic inter- 
pretation of the quiet sincerity of the pla- 
tonic friendship of Mrs, Deane for the hero 
of the tale. 


DUSOLINA GIANNINI is _ repor 
have received forty curtain calls w 
made her début at the Hamburg | 
(Germany) as Tosca. Another 
American girls making good! 

‘e ; 


HANDEL’S “RODELINDA,” C0) 
in 1725, was presented on May 9th, z 
Academy of Music, Northampton, 
chusetts, by the music department of 
College. It was the first hearing 
work in America and was the fifth pr 
tion at this institution of these early 
the others having been Monteverdi’: 
coronazione di Poppea’”’ in 1926, 
“Julius Caesar” in 1927, Handel’s “ 
and Monteverdi’s “Il Combattimento 
credi e Clorinda” in 1928, and Mon 
“Orfeo” and Handel’s “Apollo and 
in 1929, r 

< D 

AN ALL NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL CHORUS gave its first 
Providence, on May third, as a 
the seventh annual Music Week 
by the Rhode Island Federation 
Clubs. The group of two hundr 
sixty voices sang unaccompanied ¢! 
Bach’s “Peasant” Cantata, and the 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” acco! 
by an orchestra from one of the Pro 
schools. { 


<¢ 


THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
don celebrated on March 29th its | 
Jubilee (Sixtieth anniversary), not i 
den Jubilee as by a slip was mention 
these columns of last month. 

¢ ————— 4 

THE CLAQUE has been banishe 
the Vienna Opera House. The sing 
in indignation over its presumptio 
there was a meeting presided over by 
Direktor Krauss. Perhaps a too 
body of claquers defeated its own | 
Vienna has set a most worthy exami 


——— : 
THE MUSICIAN’S UNION of G 
jara, Mexico, has placed a ban on A 
music. At dances and other 
where union musicians are eng 
guests must be content with the T; 
Danzon, the Fandango, the Habane 
other ballroom music not of Unitec 
origin. ue 
C$ 
WILLY FERRERO, who, as 
conductor of seven and a half year 
Czar’s Imperial Orchestra in 1914, h 
appearing as guest conductor of 
gusteo Orchestra of Rome. 
6s 
“MERRY MOUNT,” the America 
with a Colonial background, by — 
Hanson, which was announced 1 
formance at the Metropolitan of 
in its next season, is now reported 
been postponed for production in tl 
of 1932-1933. 
f “$ ———————————— >» 
COMPETITIONS 
A RURAL SONG PRIZE of one | 
and fifty dollars is offered for a 
tion which the Future Farmers of 
shall adopt as their official song. 
ticulars may be had from W. A 
eral Board of Vocational Training 
ington, D. C a 
i 
THE GOVERNMENT OF WN: 
China, is offering a prize of one 1 
dollars to the native composer who ¥ 
to the country a national hymn, _ 
ee ee 
NEGRO COMPOSERS are offe 
prizes of one hundred dollars and 
prizes of seventy-five dollars 
Song, a Dance Group and Negro Sp 
and a prize of five hundred dolla 
Symphonic Work. Particulars r 
from The Robert Curtis Ogden Ass 
Wanamaker Store, Philadelphia. 


nC >» 
THE OHIO STATE FEDERATI 
Music Clubs offers a prize of 
sand dollars for a Symphony or 
Poem, Particulars from Mrs. E 
man Kelley, Oxford, Ohio. 


@ >» 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
LARS in cash prizes and ten [ 
are offered to young singers of eit 
between the ages of eighteen and 
in the fifth National io Audi 
Atwater Kent Foundation. P. 
the 1931 audition may be had 
water Kent Foundation, 
Washington, D, C, , 


i 


B ETUDE 


Violin and Piano: 

n—American Airs (3)...Albert Franz 
b—March of Victory (2) 
i M. Greenwald 
s—Call to Arms (2%4)..Carl W. Kern 


‘Piano, 4 Hands and Violin: 

March Militaire (3)......... F. Behr 
Vocal Solos: 

The People Free..... H. A. Clarke 
}—Freedom’s Day....... E. H. Lemare 
July Song ......... Alfred S. Gatty 
Piano, 8 Hands: 

Tn the Procession........ H. D. Hewitt 
MIRE eis (os sieis ci ov .0.0.008 H. Englemann 
| 


2 
) Music in the Junior School 
By Duncan McKENzIp 


st sympathetic course in 


4 guiding a 
sy of 


public school music in her first 


} in teaching sight singing is this text- 
yof Duncan McKenzie’s. Finding a mean- 
fin the hieroglyphies of musie as it ap- 
YS in notation is not necessarily the first 


w@al activity the school child should en- 
iin. It is much more necessary that his 
"early impressions be those of accom- 
Ment, of musical creation. 
we author has hit upon a novel method of 
mg the characteristic “feeling’’ of each 
‘he notes of the scale. He has hearing 
‘#r than sight to be the first means of dif- 
jitiating the various tones. The children 
¥ their do’s and sol’s and re’s, as in ear- 
jing they are taught to know them, by 
tendencies the different tones display and 
i emotional effect. 
fe teacher who “cannot sing” is given 
elt instructions as to how she, too, may 
the children their songs. We like Mr. 
“enzie’s broad grasp of his subject. We 
his enthusiasm. We like his earnestness. 


6 


tee E $2.00. 


lablishers: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 
if 


Strauss 
) The Rose Cavalier 
| By Eric BLoM 


‘cannot be doubted that “Richard Strauss 
] the services of several publicists who 

their business to give to the world 
horized commentaries on most of his 
Nor ean it be doubted, after reading 
, that he has his clear-eyed critics 
ake an unbiased and complete delinea- 
his various compositions. 
resent writer has given “The Rose 
such criticism as is constructive 


ERIOGE-TAYLOR 
WATHA'S 
WEDDING 
FEAST 


ww Canfala- 


© 


OLD CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Price $1.50 


¥ the Joys of Real 
Achievement in 
Piano Playing. 


Musicat Booxs REVIEWED 


HIAWATHA’S 
WEDDING FEAST 


By Samuel Coleridge-Taylor 


G. Schirmer (Inc.), 
U. 


A. and possessions. 


G. SCHIRMER, Ine., 3 E. 43rd St., New York 


New “Stepping Stone 


A Sure, Firm Start for 
the Piano Beginner With- 
out Any Floundering for 
the Next Step Toward 


Musicians of July 


(Continued from page 484) 


14. Vocal Duets: 
a—America The Beautiful (Words by 
Katherine L. Bates) Tune—‘Ma- 


terna” 
b—The Maple Leaf Forever (National 
Sons or) Canada en ccces ..- A. Muir 


c—The Soldier’s Farewell 
Johanna Kinkel 
The Lost Locket (Patriotic) Operetta 
R. R. Forman 
Junior Voices, Time of Performance, 

30 minutes. 

The Goddess of Liberty (Adult Voices) 
90 minutes..-... ....C. W. Zeckwer 


15. 


and prophylactic, 
measure the parts that show inner flaws and 
the parts that are outlined in perfect form. 
He has a sly wink for the incongruities of the 
play but is as ready to praise the peculiarly 


pointing out measure by 


flavorsome passages. We feel we are being 
‘Vet in on” the back-stage “business” and 
find ourselves viewing a_ play within a play 
whose actors, the wily Strauss and the un- 
bending Blom, lead each other a merry chase. 
Pages: 63. 
Price: $.75. 


Publishers: Oxford University Press. 


Stories from the Operas 
By GLADYS DAVIDSON 


With our operas sung almost entirely in 
foreign tongues} it becomes necessary that 
all but the few who are multiple linguists 


shall depend upon a previous acquaintance 
with the plot of a production if they are to 
have any intelligent notion of what is the 
excuse for all the gesticulations and _ his- 
trionics on the stage. Then, too, an ap- 
preciation of the relation of the music and 
the dramatic ‘situations can be felt only 
when one knows the emotions that actuate 
the characters. 

To furnish just such a key to the operatic 
treasures, Miss Davidson has in this volume 
combined all the materials of her formerly 
separately published ‘Stories from the Op- 
eras,” ‘Stories from the Russian Operas” 
and “More Stories from the Operas,” giving 
in all a complete and dramatic outline of 
more than one hundred of the works of the 
standard repertoire of the musical stage. 
Over these stories she has spread so much 
of glamour that it is not at all easy to stop 
their reading. Yes, the book is a real treas- 
ure in its kind. 

Pages: 1048. 

Price: $3.00. 


Publisher: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


This famous cantata, 
for which there is a 
large and constant 
demand, is now 
available again after 
having been unob- 
tainable for several 
seasons. 

has just acquired the sole rights for the 
Orchestra material may be rented. 
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Pearls and Diamonds 


By Giapys M. STEIN 
“T xNow all my lesson except that one 
the staccato and legato notes,” 
he entered the studio. 


piece with 
Dick announced as 


“That sounds good,’ Miss Burch an- 
swered, “and we shall have to conquer 
that piece, too.” 


After going through the rest of his les- 
son they turned to this composition. In it 
were measures of staccato notes followed 
by measures consisting of legato (smooth) 
scale passages. 

“Now watch, Miss Burch, 
is any better than last week?” 
as he began playing it. 

“No, I can’t say that it is,” she con- 
fessed when he had finished. ‘Your stac- 
cato notes aren’t much different from the 
legato notes, and you play it as if you 
didn’t understand what the composer 
wanted you to do.” 

“T guess I’m just too dumb to ever 
get it, “cause even though I know how to 
play both of those touches, I can’t seem to 
make that piece sound like anything,’ he 
answered much discouraged. 

“Never mind, young man,” 
replied, “I have an idea.” 

Taking the piece to her desk she worked 
on it for a few minutes with a pen. 

“Now, how does that look?” she asked 
placing the music back on the piano. 

“Oh, what are those things you drew 
over the notes? Pearls and diamonds?” 

“That is what I meant them for, Dick, 
but ['m not much of an artist. The main 
thing is to get you to think of those stac- 
cato diamonds, and the legato 
scales as strings of pearls.” 

“Say, that does give a fellow something 
to work on,” he exclaimed. 

Taking his place at the piano again he 
tried to get the effect of the jewels that 
the teacher had drawn over the notes. The 
piece did sound better. 

“Tl get it now, Miss Burch,” he prom- 
ised, “’cause I have a plan to work on. 
Before you drew those little pictures over 
the notes they didn’t mean a thing to me. 
But now they do.” 

True to his word he did succeed next 
week in making the notes sound like 
jewels. ; 


and see if it 
Dick asked 


the teacher 


notes as 


Enigma 
By R. L. Jupson 


My first is in Jove but not in hate; 

My second is in cherry but not in date; 

My third is in give but not in lend; 

My fourth is in break but not in bend; 

My fifth is in fazen but not in doe, 

My whole is played in a church, you know. 
My whole is organ. 


(©he First TyCusic 


By J. Lm1an VANDEVERE 


Dip you ever wonder how we came to 
have violins and drums and all the other 
instruments? Do you know the first thing 
that man did to make some sort of pleas- 
ant noise besides his own stamping, clap- 
ping and singing? 

He began by pounding on the earth. 
Then, as he went through the woods, he 
found that a hollow log made a delightful 
noise when he beat it. He carried the log 
home and began to rap out all sorts of pat- 
terns. He could call his friends to go hunt- 
ing or warn them that strangers were 
coming. When they gathered about the 
evening fire, he could thump out a jolly 
tattoo for dancing. 


A VERY OLD FORM OF DRUM 


Then he discovered that he could make 
a better drum by fastening a piece of dried 
animal skin over the open end of his hol- 
low log or over one of the big bowls that 
his wife had made from clay. These were 
man’s first drums. He has gone on making 
them better and better for hundreds of 
years, until now we have the splendid 
drums of all kinds that are used to-day in 
bands and orchestras. 


ANTIQUE HARP, BURMA 


From the earliest times man used a bow 
and arrow in hunting. When he plucked 
the string of his bow, to test its strength 
and tautness, it gave a musical tone. Be- 


fore long he found out that the shorter 
his string, the higher the tone it would 
make, and the longer the string, the lower 
the tone it would make. 

Then he shaped a piece of wood some- 
thing like his bow, but large enough to 
hold three or four strings of different 
lengths. This was the first of the harps. 
When he found that he could make tones 
by drawing a bow across the strings in- 
stead of plucking them, he had the first 
idea for the beautiful violins that were 
made hundreds of years later. 

Oné day a primitive man picked a reed 
on some quiet river bank. He broke it off 
below one of the joints, then broke off 
the top below the next joint. He blew 
idly against the top edge, and, to his sur- 
prise, he heard a clear whistling tone. He 
broke more reeds of different lengths, and 
he found that, the shorter his reed, the 
higher was the tone that he whistled on 
it. He began to see that, if he could hold 
several reeds of different lengths together, 
he could play different tunes, one after the 
other, like a little song. 

At last he bound his bunch of reeds to- 
gether, side by side, with tough grasses 
and blew a simple tune. This group of 
reeds was the first “Pan Pipes.” It was 
the earliest beginning of the great pipe 
organs which we have to-day, for they are 
only a group of many pipes of different 
sizes. 


PANS PIPES, ARABIA 


It was not long before man found that 
he could take one reed and bore holes in it. 
Then, by closing some of the holes, and 
then the others, with his fingers, he could 
make different tones. He had then begun 
to dream of instruments like’ the clarinet. 

The next time you hear an orchestra, 
you will see drums with bright rims and 
fine skin heads, in sizes from the small 
snare drum to the great bass drum. You 
will see clarinets with shining keys. And 
besides these there will be violins—violins 
with mellow voices that sing and chuckle, 
wail and weep. When these instruments 
play together, think of the men in ages 
ago, pounding their rough skin drums, 
plucking their bow strings and whistling 
through a bundle of river reeds! 


Ave you wasting time this summer, or are you practicing, so that 


you will be better in September than you were in June? 


2??? Ask ANOTHER 


1. To what class of instruments ¢ 
clarinet belong? 7 

2. In what opera is the Anvil C 

3. Who wrote this opera? 

4. What was Brahms’ first nz 

5. What instrument is this? 


Dep 


6. What is the Italian term for 
ing softer”? 

7. Give an augmented second f 

8. What is the leading tone in t 
of the relative major of G-sharp n 

9. What scale has the greatest 
of flats? 

10. Give the dominant triad in - 
of F-sharp minor. 


(Answers on page 531) _ 


une In 


By NELL V. MELLICHAN 
Music may be yours, ; 
If you hear it in the breez 
In the murmur of the city, | 
In the tops of giant trees; 
No master hand is needed — 
This rare gift to impart, © 
’Tis yours if you but listen i 
And ‘tune in’ with your hea 


Pusic Browni 
By RutH La ConTE 


‘One day I went to music to 
It isn’t far, you see, oe 
And there I met two browni 
As cunning as could be. 


They each wore suits of b 
white, 

Their coats had great long t 

Whole Step and Half Sig a 
names, ; 

They make the lovely ear “ 


T’ve seen them on the key-bos 
I’m sure they are the same, 
But until I went to music tow 
I didn’t know their names. 
¥ 
And now, since we’re acquai' 
I see them every day, 
For they are always “b 
In every scale I 5 
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kbird Signatures 


By ANNA LYNN MILES 


tle blackbirds, 

y much alive, 

flew away, 

then there were five. 


() 
Ep a 2, _t 
SE) SG 
ay 
EBS & 


we little blackbirds, 

Five, no less, no more, 

p flew away, 

and then there were four. 


ra 
0 
Psy aa 
fag 71 fe 
me 0)" _p _t 
Raa ° 


ur little blackbirds, 
‘appy as could be, 
flew away, 
‘and then there were three. 


ee little blackbirds, 
ging as birds do, 
flew away, 

then there were two. 


little blackbirds, 

y and full of fun, 

flew away, 

then there was one. 
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JU NIOR ETUDE ors 


Great Singers 


Tuts month the subject of great artists 
is continued, the vocal artists being con- 
sidered. 

It sometimes happens that some one 
grows up without caring much for music 
and without even paying much attention to 
it, either in the matter of studying or hear- 
ing it. Then suddenly a beautiful voice 
is discovered, and the possessor of the 
voice must not only have the voice trained 
and developed but also must have the gen- 
eral musical education, which has been 
neglected, perfected. Such singers work 
under a handicap, and the path for them 
is much harder than for those who always 
knew they had a good voice, and began 
the general musical education early. 

A glorious voice is a wonderful gift, 
but it is also a responsibility; and its pos- 
sessor must give up many idle pleasures 
which might harm the voice. 

The list of singers will be longer than 
the list of pianists, because, in the case 
of pianists, men and women are equal, but, 
in the matter of voices, sopranos can not 
be compared to tenors, nor contraltos to 
basses or baritones. 

Try to listen by means of records to 
some of the world’s greatest songs, such 
as Schubert’s, Schumann’s and Brahms’, 
sung by some of the world’s greatest voices. 
Also listen to the famous arias from the 
operas and oratorios, all of which have 
been excellently recorded. 

Some of the names of the great sopranos 
of today who have made records are, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order: 


Frances Alda 
Florence Austral 
Lucrezia Bori 
Johanna Gadski 
Amelita Galli-Curci 
Mary Garden 
Dusolina Giannini 


Frieda Hempel 
Maria Jeritza 

Nellie Melba 

(Died February 23, 1931) 
Claudia Muzio 

Lily Pons 

Rosa Ponselle 
Elisabeth Rethberg 


The contraltos include: 


Julia Claussen Kathryn Meisle 
Marguerite D’Al- Sigrid Onegin 
verez Ernestine Schumann- 
Louise Homer Heink 
Margaret Matze- Cyrena Van Gordon 
nauer 


The tenors include: 
Enrico Caruso Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
(Died, August 2, 1921) Giovanni Martinelli 
Richard Crooks John McCormack 
Miguel Fleta Lambert Murphy 
Beniamino Gigli Tito Schipa 
Edward Johnson 


The baritones and basses include: 


Pasquale Amato Titta Ruffo 
Michael Bohnen Antonio Scotti 
Feodor Chaliapin Lawrence Tibbett 
Giuseppe Danise Reinald Werrenrath 
Emilio de Gorgorza Clarence Whitehill 


Of course this list is not complete, but, 
as in the case of the pianists, these are 
merely some of the world’s great artists 
who have recorded the world’s great 
music, 


Musical PyCother Goose 
By Hitpa Lewis 


And when the spring recital came 
Now this is what befell: 
They handed her the prize because 
She played so very well. 
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Scale Fun 


By Frorence L. Curtiss 


“Ou, those horrid scales!” exclaimed 
Dorothy as she bounced off the piano stool. 
“I feel as if I never wanted to see one again, 
They are so monotonous, up and down, up 
and down, the same thing over and over.” 

Dorothy’s mother entered the room 
just as her young daughter made that re- 
mark, 

“How would you like to play the scale 
game?’’ asked her mother. 

“I think I might like it. Tell me about 
it,’ said Dorothy, who was very fond of 
all kinds of games. 

“I shall have a white card placed on the 
piano each day,” said her mother. “Every 
morning when you go to practice, look at 
the card I have there for that day. When 
you read it you will find the way I wish 
you to play the scales that day. You will 
find that there will be different directions 
each day,” continued her mother. 

Dorothy showed much interest when her 
mother told her about this game. On 
Monday morning she went earlier than 
usual to the piano. This is what she saw: 


MONDAY | 


Play one hand legato and the 
other staccato. 


Dorothy found that quite hard to do, 
but she improved before the practice time 
was over. 

The next day the card read: 


TUESDAY 


Play four octaves, crescendo and 
diminuendo. 


This seemed easier, Dorothy thought, 
than Monday’s card. She was quite eager 
now to begin her morning practice each 
day, for she never knew what was coming 
next on the cards. 

On Wednesday the card was: 


WEDNESDAY 


Play in contrary motion, four oc- 
taves, starting with both hands on 
the same key. 


This was somewhat easier, as she had 


done scales in that manner before. But 
on Thursday—! 


THURSDAY 
Play scales in these different 
rhythms. 
| 
Sry eased | acd 
3 
be Jaded stot Fidndeded 
fen tesa LJ: aa 
od eH: 1 
oeoee¢ee 


This was really very hard, and Dorothy 
surprised herself at the length of time she 
practiced these, and how quickly the time 
passed. 


FRIDAY 


Play one octave in quarter notes. 
Two octaves in eighth notes. 
Three octaves in triplets. 

Four octaves in sixteenth notes. 


This was a hard one, too, for Dorothy 
found that she always started her quarter 
notes too fast to allow for the sixteenths. 
The next day the card read: 


SATURDAY 


Play with hands crossed, slowly 
and evenly, two octaves. 


Dorothy found this one to be a “terror,” 
for it was one of those “mental cases” for 
which she had to think hard, so hard, in 
fact, that she could almost hear herself 
think. 

But at her next lesson she certainly sur- 
prised her teacher in the matter of scales, 


and, besides, she just loved to practice 


them and could hardly wait for the daily 
card to appear on the end of the key- 
board. 


Dear JuNIor Etude: 

We have a music club which meets twice 
a week after school. We have twelve 
members. We study the lives of famous 
musicians and write papers about them and 
learn many interesting things. Last year 
we had a scrap-book contest and the one 
who had made the neatest and most at- 
tractive scrap-book received a prize. There 
were two prizes, one for the younger 
children and one for the older ones. This 
year we are going to make one large scrap- 

book and donate it to the school library. 

From your. friend, 

Leila Dickson (Age 12), 

Alabama. 


Dear JUNIoR Etuve: 
I am going to write to you about our 
Music Club. There are 15 girls in it. 


We have a meeting at our teacher’s music 
studio on the first Saturday of every 
month. 

At each meeting we learn about some of 
the Masters of Music and their composi- 
tions. Our teacher plays some of the com- 
positions on the piano for us. After we 
have learned about a composer and his mu- 
sic we try to see how many of these com- 
positions we can hear over the radio. 

At our March meeting we studied Schu- 
mann and Ethelbert Nevin and some of 
their compositions. Next month we are 
to learn a great deal about Beethoven. 

I am vice-president of our club and I 
can say for all that we enjoy our meetings 
very much. 

From your friend, 
Miniprep Stasic (Age 12), 
Michigan. 
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JUNIOR ETUDE—(Continued) 


Juntor Erupe Contest 


As usual, the Juntor Erupe contest will be omitted during July and August. The 
results of the April contest will therefore be published in the September issue. 


Dear JuNion Erupe: 

I am a piano student and will tell you 
why I like to study music. Each month 
we have a Sunday afternoon recital in 
our teacher’s beautiful studio. It is very 
interesting and makes us want to memorize 
our music, so we can take part on the 
program. Parents are invited, and it is 
such a good way to keep pupils from 
being self-conscious. It helps us to keep in 
touch with the other young people who are 
studying music. 1t makes us realize how 
interested our teacher is in us, and So we 
try hard to show our appreciation. 


From your friend, 
CLarENcE HurrMan (Age 11), 
District of Columbia. 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

I am an interested reader of the Junior 
Etude but do not understand under what 
conditions those letters marked “prize win- 
ners” come. Will you please explain this 
to me? 

From your friend, 
Sytvia W., 
Illinois. 


N. B. As neither Sylvia’s last name nor 
her home address could be clearly read, 
owing to careless penmanship, the above 
letter could not be answered personally. If 
Sylvia will read carefully the paragraphs 
under “Junior Etude Contest’ she will see 
the explanation of these prize-winning es- 
says and no further directions will be nec- 
essary. 


Dear Junior Erune: 

We have a musical club which was or- 
ganized three years ago. Our motto is 
“Ready and Willing,” and we try to live 
up to it by helping in the community and 
school entertainments when needed. Our 
club is called the “Jolly Musicians” and 
we have eleven members. We meet once 
a month as near a holiday as possible and 
have appropriate programs for the time. 
For instance, at Thanksgiving time we had 
an all-American program. Last year three 
of our members won prizes in the THE 
Junior Etupe and several others got hon- 
orable mention. In our class work we use 
the “Ask Another” questions. I am en- 
closing a picture of our “Jolly Musicians.” 

From your friend, 
S. Grace Hicerns (Age 14), 
Maryland. 


JOLLY MUSICIANS’ CLUB, SNOW HILL, 
MARYLAND 


Puzzle 
By ADELAIDE STARK REDMOND 


Do not sent answers to this. 


Here is an interesting game for children 
to play at their musical parties: 

1. Take'a letter from a word indicating ~ 
an increase in tone and leave an enclosure 
for soldiers, 

2. Take one letter from the name of a 
musical instrument and leave the name of 
another musical instrument. 

3. Take a letter from the name of an 
accidental and make a musical instrument. 

4. Take the first syllable from the name 
of a musical instrument and leave a part 
of the human body. 

5. Take one letter from the name of a 
musical instrument and leave an intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

6. Take two letters from the name of a 
part of an instrument, and leave some- 
thing to wear on the finger. 

7. Take one letter from the name of a 
rhythmical division of a measure, and leave 
an animal. F 

8. Take two letters from the name of a 
wind instrument and leave a painful growth 
on the toe. 

9. Take one letter from a musical sound 
and leave a number. 

10. Take two letters from a part of the 
piano and leave moisture. 


ANSWERS 
1. Forte — e = Fort. 
2. Flute — F = Lute. = 
Soe Shatpe—=" Ss —wiaGps 
4. Trombone — trom = Bone. 
5. Drum — d = Rum: 
6. . String — St = Ring. 
7. Beat — e = Bat. 
8. Cornet — et = Corn. 
9. Tone — t = One. 
10. Dampers — er = Damp. 


Letter Box List 


Leabelle Levitt, Ida Siegel, Lois Robert- 
son, Annette Aronoff, Rebecca. Aronoff, 
Clarice Rosalie Cheney, Carroll Lewis 
Cheney, Kay Maas, Bartine L. Moore, 
Margaret Gilder, Mary Rohrer, Sylvia 
Holzweig, Alma R.. Ruben, Elizabeth 
Shockley, Agnes Bennett, Herbert Kanner, 
Carol Betts, Carmilla Pascale, Armida 
Koivisto, Mabel Pelange, Kathryn Sloop, 
Lena Morara. 


Answers TO Ask ANOTHER 


1. The clarinet belongs to the wood- 
wind instruments. 


2. The Anvil Chorus comes in the opera, 
“Il Trovatore.” 


3. Verdi wrote “I! Trovatore.” 

4. Brahms’ first name was Johannes. 

5. A flute. 

6. Decrescendo, or diminuendo, 

7. An augmented second from G@ is 


A-sharp. 

8. The leading tone in this 
A-sharp. 

9. The scale of C-flat major has seven 
flats. 

J 

10. The dominant triad in the key of 
F-sharp minor is C-sharp, E-sharp, G- 
sharp. 


scale is 


The Violet's Song, by N. Louise Wright 
The violet, the crocus, the 
daffodil, and even the lowly 
dandelion, are the sweet mes- 
sengers of Spring which chil- 
dren and grown-ups both joy 
to see. Think what it would 
be like if there were no flow- 
ers at all! The world would 
be a much different, and 
ye place in which to live. 
ere is a tuneful little con- 
ceit which telis how the first 
tiny violet of the season 
f peeped out of the ground 
to discover that Spring had arrived. The melody 
moves gracefully along above an accompaniment 
which, though containing several large chords, is 
not a bit hard. 
Wherever a melody note is repeated several 
times, be sure to make the repetitions clear and 
distinct, 


The Swing, by Mathilde Bilbro 

Something about the move- 
ment of this little waltz really 
does make cne think of the 
movement of a swing as it 
goes swaying back and forth 
through the air. Play ex- 
actly as Miss Lilbro requests: 
“smoothly and not too fast.’’ 
In each case where the words 
“high”? and ‘low” appear, the 
melody roves accordingly. 

The first four measures of 
the composition are the in- 
troduction, that is, what 
comes before the piece itself really commences. 
The last four measures are the coda, that is, 
what is added after the piece has really been 
completed. 


Maytime, by Leopold J. Beer 

The composer of this cheer- 
ful waltz is a German. His 
name must therefore be pro- 
nounced just like ‘‘bear’’ or 
“bare,” not the way it looks. 
The primo and secondo— 
first and second—parts_ bal- 
ance each other unusually 
well and neither contains any 
heart-rending difficulties. Try 
for a very smooth interpre- 
tation, which should be pos- 
sible in view of the slow 
tempo indicated, 63 for a 


dotted half note. 

If you are a very earnest boy or girl you will 
have looked in a good musical dictionary to see 
what is said about metronomes. 


Educational Study Notes 
(Continued from page 509) 


as well, you will occasionally discover a move- 
ment of this name placed between the saraband 
and the finale. 


Mr. Benson, who lives in Moline, Illinois, has * 


composed quite an array of successful piano 
pieces, all distinguished by a fine flow of melody. 


Romance, by H. Vieuxtemps 

This is one of the most famous of Vieuxtemps’ 
shorter pieces for violin. 

Henri Vieuxtemps was born in Verviers, Bel- 
gium, in 1820 and died in Algiers in 1881. After 
preliminary studies with his father, he continued 
under such masters as De Bériot, Sechter and 
Reicha. His tours as a virtuoso violinist were 
extensive and won him great fame. Thrice he 
visited America. At various times he was pro- 
fessor of violin at the conservatories in St. 
Petersburg (Leningrad) and: Brussels. Among 


About Teaching 


To THE ETUDE: . 

Many young pupils in their early ‘teens’ 
have formed the idea that teachers and 
parents frown on “popular’’ musie and that 
therefore there must be some dangerous fas- 
cination about it. Accordingly all the curiosity 
which is naturally present in children about 
this age is stimulated. The usual result is 
that the child will want to play the worst 
possible selection. So it behooves the teacher 
to counteract this tendency by developing in 
children the taste for the best. 

Then come those pupils.whose parents pre- 
fer to have their children learn “popular” 
music. These, the most discouraging of 
all, require all the tact and patience at a 
teacher's command. But even these can be 
taught properly if the teacher will continue 
to inculcate the desire for good music. 

It works out in much tne following way. 
A pupil comes to me asking questions such as, 
“Do you teach popular music?” or, “May I 
learn such and such a piece?” " 

Then I inquire of him, ‘Have you_heard 
this selection?” “Do you like it?” “Do you 
really think you. would like to learn to play 
it?’ Finally I tell him, “If you are very sure 

ou would like to play it, get the musie and 
earn the notes. Then come to me and I will 
help you.” 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON 
IN THE JUNIOR €TUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


Old Country Dance, by Frank H. 
Here is a 
deed, and in an e 
the first three 
_ first. right hand 
be played with 
sis. Then co 
phrase, the leng 
is shown by the 
line. Later in f 
cur staccato 
right hand, and 
fine practice in 
light, crisp mann 
ing notes. In 
staccato”’ work, the arm moves as 
sible while the fingers and hand act f 


et 


In the Pirates’ Den, by A. Louis Sca 

Though it’s just a tiny bit 4 
“scarey,” this pirate sketch 
makes excellent material for 
our rhythmic _ orchestras. 
Seek to establish that mys- 
terious atmosphere which 
Mr. Scarmolin has indicated 
by the Italian word mis- 
terioso. 

Have you taken our advice 
and read Robert Louis Ste- 
venson’s “Treasure Island?” 
There is where you will 
meet (and grow to like) 
some of the fiercest pirates who ev 
across the pages of fiction. ‘ A 

The tempo of this sketch is rather 


Musette, by J. S. Bach 
The 


style. 
in compositions \ 
purports to imi 
the sound of 
vorite instrument 
of several of 
are of the mus 

In_ the pre 
the drone bass 
tend from sta 
without interr 
stead there will be noted contrastin 
here and there which provide variety. 

Notice the sudden shifts from le 
which occur in several places. 

Aboud midway in the piece 4 
example of syncopation caused by tl 
of the last note of one measure to 
of the next. See if you can “spot” 
“Bach jazz.’’ 


his compositions are six concertos” 
two cello concertos, an overture 
national hymn, sonatas for violin 
many shorter works, 7 


Introspection, by Fritz H 

The title, derived from the 
really means “looking inward,” 
one’s self. Here we have a tonal 
of such a meditation. It is delight 
rather religious, in character 
gliding touch which so suits 
especially needed in_this case. — 

Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield, the 
organist and musicologist, has 
number with skill and understan 
sages for flutes will be extremely | 
organ contains good stops of ; 


Popular Music 


They sometimes look at me in 
expecting an altogether diffe 
many a time they do bring the 
tion, and I, while being very 
offer much criticism, point ou 
indirect way, while showing 
played, the difference between 
sic, so-called, and the real : 
enough to guide the pupil so 
and understand what is 
rhythm. $ 

Once, one of my pupils, a 
came with a piece, one of th 
of its type, and asked me to 
I took the musie and gla : 
what it was, then turned to 
and said, “I can play you 
wish but not the music. F 
music there.” He never 
music of that kin 


ship. One should 

help him with an 

play. at the same ti 
directly to the 
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Brooklyn 


New York | New York 


MRS. JOHN FRANCIS BRINES 


Voice - Diction 
: Interpretation - Repertory 
Acollo Studios 381 Carlton Avenue 


WHERE SHALL 1 GO TO STUDY? 


‘ Established Teachers in Leading American Music Centers 


New York 


Mr. & Mrs. HENRY H. HUSS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
STEINWAY HALL 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


Normal—Natural Woice Development 
STUDIOS, 15 WEST 74TH ST., NEW YORK 


JOHN MOKREJS 


Piano, Harmony 
222 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 


HERBERT S. SAMMOND 


Teacher of Singing 


| 725 ARGYLE ROAD, BROOKLYN,N.Y. 
10 East 7th St., New York (Middle Church House) 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. een 9084 


WALTER GOLDE 


Teacher of Singing 
113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


JOSEPH REGNEAS 


Teacher of Singing 


135 WEST 80TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 4386 


R. H. WOODMAN 


Teacher of Organ and Composition 
131 HICKS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Graduate Courses in Piano Class Instruction 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 

160 W. 73rd Street, New York | 

Tel. Trafalgar 6700 | 


Voice—Piano 
14 WEST one STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 8993 


Chicago 


| ANNA TOMLINSON BOYD 
. 


Piano—Keyboard Harmony—Normal 
Training—Class Methods and Private 
10th Floor, Kimball Building 
: Wabash and Jackson Aves., CHICAGO, ILL. 


~ ROY DAVID BROWN 


American Pianist and teacher 
Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling 


905 LYON & HEALY BLDG,, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Los Angeles 


FRANZ DARVAS 


Piano and Composition 


1861 No. RODNEY DRIVE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 


Beginners accepted 
14 SO. VAN NESS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Tel. Washington 8294 


New York 


GUSTAVE L. BECKER 


Pianist, Composer and Teacher 


610 STEINWAY HALL 
113 West 57th St., New York 


FRANK J. BENEDICT 
VOICE 
Author of “Scientific System of Voice Culture’’ 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Write for Prospectus 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 


137 WEST 86TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Schuyler 3580 


HERBERT BRAHAM 


Teacher of Singing 


113 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Circle 7992 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Dir. 


Guilmant Organ School 
51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


\ 
Auth Ree Playi by H Di \ 
WALTER CHARMBURY Class Procedure for 40 Lessons’ New Pi tenakes M 
; Pi Teach | to Sight Reading” HOME STUDY COURSE |@) 
ianist and Teacher 136 Funston Avenue, San Francisco 
611 STEINW AY HALL, NEW YORK 
——__—_ MRS. NOAH BRANDT 
ou A. 7 CORNELL Scientific Piano Instruction a Specialty \\ 
tess of Sess a a 
_ CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK ’ z 
ALBERT von DOENHOFF | St L < 
anist — Composer — Teacher | 1 
ES.-STUDIO 951 W.102D ST., NEW YORK 2 Ouls \\ 
Tel. Academy 0057 4 
END H. FELLOWS DR. ERNEST R. KROEGER, Dir. 
ging — Interpretation — Repertoire Kroeger School of Music 
716 STEINWAY HALL Walhain MUSICAL ART BUILDING 
4 113 West 57th Street, New York A DIFFICULT PASSAGE St. Louis, Mo. 
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ESTELLE LIEBLING 


School of Singing 
145 WEST 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 


EDWIN HUGHES | 


Concert Pianist 
Summer Master Class, July 6th to Aug. 15th 
338 WEST 89TH STREET, NEW YORK 


The Musician's Hour of Opportunity 
By Allison G. Newton 


“What is the musician’s opportunity today?” asked a work-worn “professor,” at 
a meeting of business men in a western town. ‘For twenty-five years | have worked 
hard and faithfully in this community, and | cannot see that | am making any head- 
way. Young men and women come in and take the business right away from me.” 

“That is just your trouble,” answered the president of a large manufacturing 
company. “You are just where you were when | studied with you twenty-five years 
ago, because you never have the initiative to look very far from your own studio. 
Every summer, for years, | have taken a motor trip of never less than one thousand 
miles. 

“Now, the thing that impresses me is the wealth of opportunities in America. 
Nowhere in the world can one go and find so many delightful homes of prosperous, 
intelligent people. Every home is a door to opportunity, especially for the one who 
has anything to sell that has to do with culture—and that certainly means the 
music teacher. This is a huge inspiration to me. It gives me courage to go on. 
You music teachers go on year after year in a rut and never stop to consider your 
boundless opportunities. Save your pennies, and take a sabbatical year as regular as 
clockwork. Go to some big city to study, and brush up your rusty methods by 
contact with new and inspiring minds. Hear new music, see new art, witness new 
plays, read new books. The world-always moves on. Look out or it will move past 


you—opportunities and all.” 


LaFORGE. BERUMEN STUDIOS 


CARL M. ROEDER 


Teacher of Piano 
607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Member of the American Academy 


of Teachers of Singing 
144 EAST 62D STREET, NEW YORK 


(Samuel) (Patricio) 
| SHANKMAN CASTILLO 
| Pianist, Accompanist, Mexican Violinist 
Teacher Teacher 
Ns Recommended by 10 years experience 
e. Schumann-Heink n New York City 


| 418. CENTRAL PARK WEST, ‘NEW YORK CITY 


EDWARD E. TREEUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by 
Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Summer Class: June to Sept. Apply Now. 


| STUDIO, 7 W. 86TH STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


Teacher of Singing 
4 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


R. G. WEIGESTER 
The Weigester Studios of Vocal Music 


Superior Instruction at Moderate Rates 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


MARIA WILDERMANN 
(Leshetizky) 
Wildermann Inst. of Music 
Piano, Violin, Ate ene a Harmony, ete. 
Si; GEORGE, 1. (N.Y. City) Near Beaches 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone 
Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 
1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Apartments for Students 


Pittsburgh 


CHARLES N. BOYD 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
Piano and Theory 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


San Francisco 


ZAY RECTOR BEVITT 
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“The Baldwin is more capable 
of delicate shading and tone 
coloring, as well as big effects, 


than any other piano made today. 
JO er Ce it 


They differ so widely, and in so many ways, ... these great pik 
of the world ... in nationality ... in personality... in the very 
their fingers rush or ripple along the keyboard of their instru 
But, in one important matter, they are in complete accor 
have chosen the Baldwin as the inspiring companion of t 
of practice ... of their appearance before the public. ~~ 


STELL ANDERSEN 

CHARLES ANTHONY 

WILHELM BACHAUS 

HANS BARTH 

HAROLD BAUER 

MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 

MAGDALEINE BRARD 

RICHARD BUHLIG 

MARIA CARRERAS 

AUSTIN CONRADI 

GEORGE COPELAND 

KARIN DAYAS 

CECILE DE HORVATH $ 
VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN 

NORMA DRURY 

MAURICE DUMESNIL 

DAVID EARLE 

SEVERIN EISENBERGER ‘ ) = 
DANIEL ERICOURT be ~ 
HEINRICH GEBHARD 
WALTER GIESEKING 
JOSE ITURBI- 

RALPH LEOPOLD 
JOSEF LHEVINNE 
ROSINA LHEVINNE . 
GRACE HAMILTON MORREY 

CHARLES NAEGELE 

ALFREDO OSWALD 

ISIDOR PHILIPP 

HANS RISCHARD 
E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
SILVIO SCIONTI CHOOSE YOUR 
FRANK SHERIDAN AS THE ARTIST 
PASQUALE TALLARICO 


FREDERIC TILLOTSON The Baldwin is not alone 
a It is easy to own a Baldwin. Our Budget Plan makes itso. DORSEY WHITTINGTON FL the poe " h 
Baldwin Grands are priced from $1,375. An illustrated RALPH WOLFE opt eg Se hee 
catalog will be sent on request. : GABRIEL ZSIGMONDY ; that serve as inspiratio 


\ : -* who at any time, sits himse 
at the keyboard to learn 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, Cincinnati, Qhio ley, for hina 


© 1931 TBP Co, % 


alowin gfe Piangs 


‘ 


\ Baldwin builds pianos for every purse and purpose 


HOWARD + MONARCH + SARGENT + HAMILTON =: ELLINGTON = BALD 


